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PREFACE. , 





Tue literary excellence and the interest and scope 
of the Gazetteer, compiled and written by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, imposed on the present editor the obvious 
duty of leaving as much as possible of it untouched. 
The present edition is, therefore, mainly a reproduc- 
tion of Sir Edward Maclagan’s work with such addi- 
Soa and changes as were necessary to bring it up to 

te. 


The compiler acknowledges his obligation to all 
who have assisted in the compilation; and in parti- 
cular he thanks Mr, H. Fyson, I.C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner, Multan; Mr. H. Calvert, C.1.E., .C.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab; R. 8. Pt. 
Nand Lal, late Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Multan; L. Ram Nath Keshap, of the Forest Depart- 
ment; R. B. Prabh Dyal of Multan; Radha Krishna 
Seth, M.A., of Multan; and Dost Mchammad, Kanun- 
go, Multan. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 
SECTION A.—Puysica Asprcts. 





The original form of the name of the district is diffi- () Neme. 
cult to discover. Hiuen Tsang, who was in the city in 
741 A. D., calls it ‘ Mu-lo-san-pu-lu ’, which is said to be 
a transliteration of ‘ Mulasthanapura ’. Albiruni, writing 
in the beginning of the 11th century, quotes a Kashmirién 
author, who calls the town, apparently, Mula-téna; and 
Munshi Hukm Chand, in his vernacular history, says that 
an early name of the town was Mula-trang or Mulatardn. 


In present conventional Sanskrit usage both Mula-trana and 
Mulaisthéna seem to be used 


The Multan District lies between north latitude 29° 22’ () Boundaries, areas 
pnd 20° 45’, and east longitude T1° 4’ and 72° 55’. It ig 4 severed eonfiga- 
bounded on the east, north and west by the districts of 
Montgomery, Jhang and Muzaffargarh, respectively, and on 
the south by the State of Bahawalpur. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Sutlej separates it from Bahawalpur, and the 
Chenab from Muzaffargarh, but in the case of Jhang and 
Montgomery the boundary is an artificial one. To the west, 
the deep stream of the Chendb formed an ever-varying bound- 

until the year 1893, when it was laid down that specified 
viltsess should always remain portions of the Multén and 
Muzaffargarh Districts, respectively, whether they were on 
the right or the left bank of the river. The district as now 
constituted forms a rough triangle having as its basis the 
Montgomery line, and its apex the point of junction of the 
Chenéb and Sutlej. The length of the base is about 60 
miles; that of the Chenéb line 100 miles as the crow flies 
and that of the Sutlej some 20 or 30 miles longer. The total 
area of the district is 5,719 square miles. Physically, the 
three natural divisions of the district are the riverain or 
Hithér, the high barren areas or Réwa, and the lands inter- 
mediate between these known as the Utér. The distinctive 
features of the riverain are the high water level and the in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, of river floods. The outstanding 
feature of the Réwa is the low water level. If we except 
these characteristics, the distinctions between the three di- 
visions depend on the presence or absence of canal water. 
Differences of soil are negligible, and the varying surface 
level will cease to be of primary importance when the inun- 
dation system of canal disappears. Were the facilities for 
irrigation equal in all parts of the tract, the uniformity of 
physical conditions would be remarkable for such a large 
area. 
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(e) The rivers, 
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The typically riverain area is relatively small. On the 
Ravi, direct inundations are rare and the value of indéri 
cuts from the river has declined. On the Sutlej, there are 
few creeks and the configuration of the country restricts the 
influence of floods, except in years when the river is unusu- 
ally high. The Chendb carries larger floods than either of 
the above rivers and, owing to the presence of natural creeks 
and artificial channels, their influence extends over a large 
area, especially in the Shujabad tahsil where parts of the 
country some miles away from the main stream are flooded 
in years of heavy rainfall. The effect of these inundations 
is generally beneficial, but to the north of the Shujabad tahsil 
and along the greater part of the riverain boundary of the 
Multan tahsil, bunds are necessary to protect the adjacent 
canal-irrigated lands from excessive damage. Cultivation in 
the riverain depends on the nature of the floods and varies 
from year to year and in the same year from village to vil- 
lage. For villages with a low bank near the river, a light 
flood season is most beneficial, but other estates prefer heavy 
inundations of short duration, so that a little kharif may 
be harvested and a large area sown for the rabi. The de- 
posits of the three rivers possess very different qualities. 
The © golden ’’ silt of the Ravi is the best of all; that of 
the Sutlej often does as much harm as good, while that of 
the Chenab is generally of benefit, though markedly in- 
ferior to that of the Ravi. 

The portion of the Rdwa outside the limits of canal irri- 
gation consists of desolate stretches of waste broken here and 
there by a well or a cluster of wells. Bardni cultivation is 
rare except in parts of the Mailsi Kawa and the cropping is 
generally confined to a little fodder in the kbharif and a few 
acres of wheat and turnips in the rabi. Tenants are difficult 
to obiain and the well areas are mostly cultivated by owners 
who attach more importance to their cattle than their crops. 

The whole of the tract is an alluvial plain sloping gently 
from the north-east to the south-west, with a slight slope also 
from the north-west to the south-east. It is all of compara- 
tively, and much of it of very, recent formation. The t 
physical history of the district is in fact the history of the 
rivers, which have made up the formation: and an exceed- 
ingly difficult history it is to unravel.* 

The R&vi would seem to have had three different courses 
within historical times. The earliest was in a straight line 
from Tulamba, that is, from shortly below the point of its 





* Some attempts hare been made in Canni ’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, pp. 221-2, in Major Ra 8 ps ra ‘The Mihran 
of ind —_ i Ws nema ane G. A. = ] Brags beggin and in 
Surgeon-Major am’sa arti t t Ri th i 
Desert’ in the Calewsta Review, July 1874. eles ae 
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entering the district, to the city of Multan. This rone is CHAPTER I, s 
indicated by a slight difference in the level of the land along sete 
a certain part of the tract of country lying immediately south Physical aspects. 
of Tulamba and by some marked depressions in the country The Bavi. 
round Rashida and Tatipur. The next course adopted by the 

stream entailed the abandonment of its bed south of Tulamba 

for the extraordinary reach known as the Sidhnai (i.¢., the 

straight river), which is a perfectly straight cutting some 

ten or twelve miles in length from a little west of Tulamba 

to a little east of Sarai Siddhu. The origin of this wonder- 

ful reach is wrapt in mystery. The Hindus, who have a 


Chauntra at the tail, tell the story that Rama and Lachman 
were bathing here, and having no one to watch their clothes, 
commanded the river to run straight on, which it did. Other 
variations of the legend explain that Sita was bathing at 
Kachlamba, and that the river straightened out to enable 
the brothers to see her from Rim Chauntra; or that some 
beautiful goddess (name unknown), who was bathing in the 
river, was pursued by the River-god, who, as she hid behind 
suecessive corners, straightened them out to obtain a view 
of her. The Muhammadans also have their own stories to 
tell. Some say that the Sidhnai reach was excavated by a 
Muhammadan king, whose name is no longer remembered. 
Others tell how, when Dara Shikoh was being pursued by 
Aurangzeb, one of his followers, to.whom he entrusted his 
crown, threw it into the Révi to prevent its falling into the 
hands of his pursuers, and how Aurangzeb, in order to re- 
cover the crown, diverted the Révi by the Sidhnai reach 
into the Chenéb. From sober history we obtain as little aid 
as from these versatile fictions, for in no historical or geo- 
graphical work does any clear indication appear to be given, 
either of the origin of this reach or of the date of its forma- 
tion. Against the theory that the reach was artificially 
made, are the width of the bed and the absence of all traces 
of excavation: on the other hand, it is equally difficult to 
imagine the river cutting for itself a perfectly straight chan- 
nel through the highest and hardest land in the neighbour- 
hood. From whatever origin it has sprung, the reach as 
it now stands, presents in flood time a most imposing and 
beautiful spectacle, probably not to be surpassed on any of 
the rivers of the Punjab plains; either side being overhung " 
with a rich growth of graceful trees, among which the date- 
palm is the most plentiful and prominent.* From the lower 


= - 


‘The margins of are with groves of date-trees in 
which numerous ree found, by pi ith opposite eo 
bellished in manner. scenery down 

is fine and attractive.’ vels i. 401). 
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CHAPTER 1A. end oi this striking reach the river used in former times to 
Physical aspects. wee its course southwards, joining the older bed about 


The Ravi 


ashida, and passing on like the older river, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Multén. This course of the river lay almost 
through the centre of the area now irrigated by the Sidhnai 
canal; and in many of the Sidhnai villages the depressions 
which it has left are still spoken of as * ravis’. From the 
banks of the river us it so ran were taken off a large number 
of canals and water-courses, the remains of which (known 
as drds), are still prominent in the neighbourhood of Makh- 
dum Rashid, Kadirpur Ran and other Sidhnai villages, but 
«re slowly disappearing before the mattock of the cultivator. 
The presence of the Ravi at Multan is attested as early as 
A.D. 712, when the city was taken by Muhammad Bin 
Kasim; and though tradition states that when the Gardezis 
settled in Multén at the end of the 11th century the river 
had left the city, we find that in Tamerlane’s time the Ravi 
joined the Chenab below Multan. In 1502 A.D. we hear of 
the Ravi being adopted as the boundary between the Lodi 
and Langéh dominions, and of its being then only 20 miles 
from Shorkot® ; a fact which would seem to indicate the 
existence of the Sidhnai reach, and possibly also the junc- 
tion of the Ravi with the Chenah (as at present) shortly 
below the reach. The statement of Abul Fazal,t that the 
R&vi and Chenaéb at the end of the sixteenth century joined 
at Zafarpur (a place no longer identifiable), 27 hos from the 
confluence of the Chenab and Jhelum, and 60 kos from that 
of the Chendb and Indus, has been held to show that the 
Ravi and Chenab then joined in much the same neighbour- 
hood as at present; and this is not inconsistent with the other 
indications of the Ain, so far as these can be followed. In 
the days of Aurangzeb, however, there is no doubt that the 
Ravi again ran past Multén: for we hear of the Emperor’s 
camp being pitched in A.D. 1658 at Multén within 3 miles 
of the place where the Chenab and Ravi mett; and the reve- 
nue village or mahal of Multén was divided in this same 
period into portions called ‘ tarafs,’ of which one, on the 
south-east of the city, retains the name of Taraf Ravi to 
this day. And writing as late as the end of the 18th century, 
the geographer Bernoulli§ (depending, it is true, on sources 
of information which may have been somewhat out of date) 
remarks that the right bank of the Ravi was 2 or 3 miles 
from Multan, and that a branch of that river, known as the 
Monan, ran within a mile of the city. Even in com 
tively recent years previous to the intervention of the Sidh- 








*Forishta iv, 303-5. Tab. Akb. Ell. vy. 469. 
+Ain ii, 3296 (Jarrett’s Translation). 

2 Alamgirnama, pp, 200, seg. 

§Desc. Ind. i. 116. 
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nai cultivation, it was not unusual in flood time for a spill CHAPTER 1 A 


to pass from the Ravi down the old bed as far as the suburbs 
of the city; but as to the date on which the river finally 


in the neighbourhood of Chauki Muhan,* it is impossible 
to make any statement. Indeed, it is very likely that the 
course of this river has undergone several marked altera- 
tions in either direction during historical times, and it is 
impossible to be sure without definite information as to the 
position which it occupied at any particular date. 

The volume of water in the Ravi during the winter 
months has much decreased owing to the supplies taken off 
by the Bari Doab canals, and for the greater part of the 
cold weather its bed in this district is absolutely dry. When 
there is water in the river the whole of this is rendered avail- 
able for irrigation by the dam at the head of the Sidhnai 
canal; and the irrigation, owing to the rich quality of the 
silt in suspension, is of an excellent character. The river 
above the Sidhnai reach has of late years been straighten- 
ing itself out, and has thus deprived many villages of the 
inundations on which they used to depend; while, at the 
same time, it has shown a marked tendency to scour its bed 
and thus reduce the surface level of the water. Although, 
therefore, in many ways the most interesting of the rivers 
of the district, the Ravi is also the most uncertain and the 
most disappointing. 


The Chenab,t on the other hand (or rather the united The Chenéb, 


Jhelum and Chenab) is, where it flows through this district, 
an imposing river, never dry, and never even fordable ex- 
cept in remarkably dry winters. It is not unlikely that the 
Chenab originally flowed in a course some miles to the east 
of its present bed, passing, in fact, the same route as that 
above described as having at one time (viz., after being aban- 
doned by the Chenéb) occupied by the Ravi between Sarai 
Siddhu and Rashida. While the Chena&b was in this bed, 
both Shorkot and Multan lay to the west of the river; and 
it is held by some authoritiest that Multan lay to the west 
of the Chenab as late as A.D. 1245, when the country was 
attacked by the Moghal Manguta. The river, however, 
flowed to the west of the city (as it now does) in the days 
of Albiruni, that is to say, in the 11th century, and it was 
also to the west of the city at the time of Tamerlane’s inva- 
sion and at the time of the writing of the Ain-i-Akbari; 
and it is probable that Multén has lain east of the Chenab 
for at least five centuries, if not longer. As it now runs, thi 


the 
river has no very marked high bank, and the difference be- 
Elo = BAER,” CSR ete: -> nae TP santas a ft teks: aed od 


*This village derives its name from the fact of its being at the 
mouth of the Ravi. 
tLocally pronounced Chanha, 
See Raverty (J. A. S. B., 1802, pp. 157, 159 and 165). 


diverted its course, so as to join with the Chenéb, as now, The Ravi 
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CHAPTER LA. tween the average level in January and the level of the hi 
Physi em floods is stated to be 13 feet. The damage whieh sp is 


‘The Chen4b. 


‘The Bids. 


done in years of excessive flood, such as 1893 and 1894, was 
very serious, the inundation at one time threatening even 
the safety of Multan itself; but steps have since been taken 
by a series of embankments, extending from Khatti-Chor 
in the Kabirwala tahsil to Dhundhun south of Shujabad, 
to protect the country from the possibility of such inunda- 
tions in future. The Chenéb water, though less fertilizing 
than that of the Ravi, is more so than that of the Sutlej; 
and the people in the south-west of the district, whose lands 
receive water from both rivers, mark the difference by calling 
the Sutlej nar or male, and the Chen&b méda or female. The 
stream is navigable throughout by country boats, and 
steamers used to ply upon it as far as Bandarghat until the 
breaking up of the flotilla some 45 years ago. 


The Bids, which is known locally as the V iyéh, flowed, 
until comparatively recent times, in a bed, still very well 
marked, through the centre of the district from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pakhi Mian on the east to that of Theh Kalan 
on the west. Although this bed is very small and narrow, 
the basin of the river in flood was tairly large, if we may 
judge from the remains of the right high bank, which are 
well marked along a great part of the course of the stream, 
running parallel to the old channel at a distance of several 
miles. On the left or southern side the old Biés has no 
high bank. The Bids was running in its old bed at the time 
of Tamerlane’s invasion, and the country which it watered 
is described as full of supplies and prosperous ‘towns. The 
river was also in its old bed in the days of the Ain-i-Akbari, 
and the pargana of Khai, which depended on this river for 
its prosperity, is described by popular rumour as a tract 
which yielded the traditional ‘nine lakhs’ of revenue. 
There are still remains of several canal cuts taking out 
from the Bids, both in the neighbourhood of Khai (near 
Mitru) and elsewhere ; and these old canal cuts are still known 
to the people by their original names (Shekhwah, Lodanwah, 
Kaliwah, Gauharwah, etc.), though they have been out of 
use for many years. There is a story that the Bids deserted 
its original course because certain boatmen refused to carry 
a fakir across the stream, thereby entailing the curse of the 
fakir on everything concerned with the contretemps. As 
to the date at which the river left its bed to join, as it now 
does, with the Sutlej near Hari ka Pattan in the Lahore 
District, local accounts are very vague. People generally 
say that the event occurred some 225 years ago, and there 
are said to be some historical evidences of this. On the 
other hand, the stream is shown as flowing in its present 
course in Rennell’s map of Hindustan, dated 1788, and there 
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was a very old man living in 1889 who is said to have re- CHAPTER La. 
membered the drying up of the stream in his youth.“ The Fit 
ordinarily accepted date for the change appears to be A.D. Ri 
1790 or 1796,+ but it is possible that the process of change 

was only gradual. 


The remaining river of the district is the Sutlej. The The Sutlej. 
river is sometimes spoken of, especially in the upper part of 
its course, as the Nili, but the ordinary name for it is the 
Ghiara; Satlaj or Sattluj being the ‘ sirkéri ném’ be ag 
in talking to officials only. This river, like the rest, 
changed its course within historical times, but our informa- 
tion regarding its vagaries is somewhat uncertain. It is 
believed by somet that the Sutlej originally joined with a 
river known as the Hakra, but now lost, which used to flow 
through the Bahawalpur State at a distance of some 40 miles 
south of the present channel of the Sutlej. Abul Fazl’s des- 
cription of the Sutlej and Bids is not very intelligible,§ but 
from the account given by him of the Suba of Multan, it is 
clear that the Sutlej in the time of Akbar ran im a bed not 
materially different from that which it now oceupies. The 
river bed is narrower and more sharply defined than that of 
the Chenab, and the depth of water during the cold weather 
seldom exceeds 12 feet, rising in flood to 18 feet. The river 
is in several places fordable i in dry winters; and the difference 
between the average level in January and the level of the 
highest floods is only 9 feet, as compared with 13 feet on 
the Chenab. The northern bank of the river is, moreover, 
far better defined than that of the Chen4b, and in ordinary 

ear® presents a sufficient barrier to the flooding beyond it. 

Near the confluence of the two rivers the intervening land 
is regularly flooded during the summer, but the floods come 
almost entirely from the Chenab, the Sutle}, as a rule, only 
inundating the area below the high bank. As compared 
with the Chenaéb, the Sutlej is very capricious in its inun- 
dations, and the area flooded varies very much from year 
to year. The stream is navigable throughout by country 
boats, and in the days of steam navigation steamers occa- 
sionally went up as far as Ferozepore. 


The soil of the district is of an alluvial character, and (4) Geology, Botany 
sand is everywhere met at a short distance below the surface. 
The geology of the district has, however, been subjected to 


876 See Beats | (J. A. 8. B., 1893, p. 179); see also Caleutta Review, 
P. 

Geet Dr. Oldham in sgt Review, Inly 1874, and Cunning- + 
ham’s Ancient G phy, p. 

See Dr. Old ee artis. relaead 0 This view is stro 
opposed ‘n another article by ‘ Nearchus’ in Calcutta Review, 5. 
Pp. 323, seq. 

§ Ser Ain (Jarrett), ii. 326. 
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enquiry; and readers are referred to the 

sketch of the geology of the Punjab as a whole, which was 
repared by Mr, Medlicott, late Superintendent of the Geo- 


6) Geology, Botany logical Survey of India, and which has been published in 


‘Trees, 


extenso in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer series, and 
also as a separate pamphlet, 


The principal trees of the district are the Jand (Prosopis 
spiciyera), Karril (Capparis aphylla), Farash (Tamariz articu. 
lata), Van (Salvadora olevides), Kikar (Acacia arbica), 
Sisham (Dalbergta sissoo), Ber (Zizyphus jujuba), Tut (Morus 
alba), Sirin (Albizzia Lebbek), Bohar (Ficus indica), Pipal 
(Ficus religiosa), Khajji (Phonic dactylifera), Bhan (Populus 
euphratica), Amb (Mangifera indica), and the Nim (Melia 
indica). The first four are found all over the bdr, and are 
in fact the only trees that flourish in the dry arid tracts of 
the district. The others prefer a fairly moist soil, and (with 
the exception of the last two) are met with on sailéba and 
irrigated lands, along canal euts, and in depressions that 
are subjected to periodical inundations; while the two last 
named are generally found in gardens. 


The kikar is the most useful of these to the agriculturist. 
He roofs his house with its wood. His Persian water-lifts, 
carts and agricultural implements are generally made from: 
it, The bark supplies him with tannin, and the leaves, twigs, 
and seed-pods with fodder ; while the thorny branches are 
used for fencing in his fields and making sheep-pens, &c. 


Next in point of importance is probably the jand, which, 
together with the fardsh, karril and van, keep the local. 
markets supplied with fuel. These four are the rincipal 
forest trees in the district. They are capable of withstand- 
ing long seasons of drought, and when properly cut, coppice 
freely. Camels, goats and sheep are very fond of their foliage, 
and when grass is scarce kine even browse off the plants 
with apparent relish. The tender seed-pods of the jand are- 
made into a sort of spinach, and are eaten by the people; 
and in times of famine even the ripe dry pods are used. On: 
such occasions the seeds are removed from the pod, and the- 
outer covering (which contains a soft fluffy substance) is. 
ground into flour, and after being mixed with a little até 
is baked into cakes. The wood burns well, and is without 
doubt the best wood fuel that can be produced in the dis- 
trict. Fardsh and karril also burn well. 


Fardésh and karril or karinh are also used for building 
purposes. The wood of the latter much resembles the box, 
and is not attacked by insects. The flower and fruit of the 
karril are eaten by both man and beast—the unripe fruit 
being considered a great delicacy when prepared in the form. 
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of a pickle. A dye is obtained from the fardsh galls, which 
are collected and sold in the bazars. 


The vdn is an evergreen shady tree, the fruit of which 
is largely eaten by all classes of natives. During the months 
of May and June, when the fruit ripens, most of the poorer 
people leave their homes and move on to the vdn growing 
localities, where they remain for weeks, living almost exclu- 
sively on the fruit. Cattle are also very fond of the fruit, 
and so also are hares and deer. The dried fruit somewhat 
resembles the currant, both in form and flavour, and in good 
fruiting seasons large quantities of the fruit are preserved in 
a dry state for future use. The wood, which is rather soft 
and light, is not very good for either building or fuelling 

urposes, though it is used for both. It keeps pretty free 
m the attacks of insects, and when burnt smoulders away 
without producing much of a flame, and leaves a large quan- 
tity of ash, which when boiled in water forms a decoction 
that is used for killing mange and removing hair from 
mangy camels. The decoction has a wonderful effect in in- 
stantaneously removing hair, one application being enough 
to clean shave a beast in a few minutes. 


The shisham is a well-known tree. It is valued for its 
wood, which is extensively used for all articles of furniture, 
cart and coach building, and all articles of wood-work that 
require strength and elasticity. 

The ber under favourable conditions is a fast growing 
tree. It attains maturity in a few years, and bears the wild 
plum, which is much liked by natives. The wood is close 
grained and tough, and is used for well curbs, light rafters, 

oor planks and charcoal making, The twigs and leaves 
are eaten by camels and goats, and the branches are used 
for making fences. 


The tt or mulberry-tree begins to bear fruit at a very 
early age. It is found near wells and watercuts, and is grown 
as much for its shade as for its fruit and fodder. Its wood 
(which is very elastic) is used for axe and hoe handles, cot legs 
and other petty articles. Baskets are made from its twigs, 
and the leaves are used for fodder; the fruit being also 
eaten. 

The sirin or shavinh is a tree that requires a little care. 
It grows rapidly during its infancy, but being thornless and 
weedy at that stage of its growth, requires more protection 
than the trees already described. It is grown chiefly for 
its shade, but its wood (which is of a dark reddish brown 
colour, and rather prettily marked) is used for oil pestles and 
mortars, posts, door chaukhats, and thick planks, &c. 


The bohar and pipal are cultivated principally for their 
shade. Both trees are held in reverence by the Hindus. 
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The wood is of very little use except for burning. The 
leaves are eaten by cattle; and the milky juice makes splendid 


eg birdlime. Charcoal made from the pipal is very inflam- 


mable, and in the absence of better sorts of charcoal may 
with advantage be used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The bark yields a reddish brown dye, and the fresh milk of 
me bohar is advantageously used for removing films from 
the eye. 


The khajji or Indian date-palm is well-known to those 
who have been to Multén. It is grown chiefly for its fruit, 
large quantities of which are eaten and collected for export. 
It is a source of some revenue to the people, who look after 
the tree while it is in fruit, but take little interest in its 
improvement. The wood is used for beams, posts and water 
troughs, and the leaves are made into mats, baskets, ropes 
and hand fans. The leaf stalks are used for fuel, and when 
split up furnish material for basket making, &c. The fibrous 
matty covering which is found at the base of the fruit stalk 
is used for cordage, and the stalk itself is split up and made 
into chicks, cages, &e. Altogether the khajji is a very use- 
ful plant, and is deserving of better attention. 


The bhan is a tree that is found along banks and islands 
of the Chenéb and Sutlej. It is not much valued for its 
wood, which, though tough, is light and not very durable. 
It, however, is good enough for ridge-poles of sheds and 
other temporary structures, as well as for fuel and for mak- 
ing cot legs, &c. Camels, goats and sheep are very fond of 
the leaves, and the tender twigs are used as tooth-brushes by 
natives. 


There are some good mangoes in the district. The best 
are probably the Sufeda, Shahpasand and the Tory, but there 
are not many trees of these varieties; and although some of 
the others are not bad eating, they are not nearly as good 
as those above named. The tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
which is eaten both in its ripe and unripe state; and when 
the tree gets too old to bear, it is cut down and used for 
fuel, planks, rafters, beams, &c. 


The nim is another sacred tree that is cultivated as much 
for its medicinal properties as for its shade. It makes a 
splendid avenue tree, and is used in all sorts of medicines. 
The dried leaves when packed with warm clothing preserve 
the clothing from the attacks of insects. 


The mallha (Zizyphus numularia) is a thorny plant, much 
resembling the ber in leaf and fruit, but not so tall of course, 
and growing more in the form of a bush. The leaves make 
an excellent fodder, but to collect them the plant has gener- 
ally to be cut. The process of collecting is not a difficult 
one. The cut portions of the plant are dragged to a clear 
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open spot, and when the leaves begin to wither they are CHAPTER LA. 

knocked off by a few heavy blows from a stick, and are col- Physical aspects. 

lected and stored away for future use. The clean straight 4) Geol 

stems make fairly good axe handles, and the branches and (4 Goclags PERT 
thorny portions are used for making fences and sheep enclo- Shrubs. 

sures, while the bark yields a tannin, and the wood is good 

for burning. 


The phog (Calligonum polygoneides) is found chiefly 
in the sandy portions of the district. It is eaten by camels 
and goats, and is used for fuel and charcoal making. 


The ak (Calotropis gigantea) is another shrub that de- 
lights in sandy soils. It grows to a height of 5 to 8 feet, 
and is a very useful but much abused plant. Charcoal made 
from it is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The milky 
sap is used in various ways and for all sorts of disorders. 
When applied to a splinter or thorn under the nail, or indeed 
in any part of the body, it has a wonderful effect in imme- 
diately loosening the splinter. The point of incision of the 
splinter should first be opened out with a needie, care being 
taken not to draw blood; and then a drop or two of the 
fresh milk should be allowed to fall into the wound, and 
in a few minutes, when the milk has dried, the splinter 
may be easily removed with a little manipulation of the 
needle, In cases of toothache it is applied to relieve pain, 
but if used frequently it destroys the tooth altogether, bring- 
ing it away in chips from the socket. Tanners use the milk 
for removing hair from raw hides, and people suffering from 
scabies use it for producing a healthy growth of flesh. 
Snake-charmers use the root, and it is believed both the 
flower and milk, in cases of snake-bite; while the root bark 
is used in all sorts of preparations by hakims. The seed 
floss is used for stuffing pillows; and the inner lining of the 
green bark yields a strong silky fibre, which is not generally 
used, but which is capable of being spun into a strong glossy 
yarn, 


The kangan khér (Haloxylon recurvum) is the plant 
from which sajji or barilla is made. It is cut early in the 
winter when the plant is in flower, and after being allowed 
to dry is burnt over a basin, shaped hollow, that is previ- 
_ ously scraped in the ground; and as the plant burns it emits 
a liquid substance, which settling in the bottom of the pit, 
is stirred up with the living coals and ash, and then covered 
up with earth till it cools. On, the third or fourth day the 
Be is dug up, and a large mass of barilla is found at the 


‘An inferior description of barilla is also made from the 
léna (Salsola), two distinct varieties of which are found in 
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CHAPTER I, A. the district. They are both much eaten by camels and goats, 
Phijsiead aspects. and, where wood is scarce, are used also for fuel. 


d) Geology, Botany The /éni (Suaeda rudiflora) is another plant that yields. 

ese an inferior sort of barilla, but which is not much used for 
that purpose. Camels are very fond of it, and so is the field 
rat. 


The khip (Leptodenia spartium) is a plant that is chiefly 
used for heating ovens, stuffing pack-saddles, and making 
the walls and roofs of sheds. In its green tender state it is 
munched by cattle, but is not much relished by them. It 
yields an indifferent fibre, which can be twisted into ropes, 
but which is not much used for that purpose. 


Lai.—There are two varieties of this plant. The Tamariz 
gallica, which is known as the Kokan or Gaddoh Lai, is 
generally met with on saline soils both near and long dis- 
tances away from the rivers, while the Tamarix dioica is to be 
met with on alluvial deposits. The former grows more in the 
form of a deformed seraggy bush, while the latter (which is 
used for basket making and lining unbricked wells) takes the 
form of an erect leading shoot. Both plants are eaten by 
camels and goats, and are used for fuel. The former has 
been known to yield a sweet semi-tra rent substance much 
resembling lumps of sugarcandy both in flavour and a r- 
ance. During the winter of 1899-1900 the plants in the Mailsi 
tahsil were covered with this substance, and crowds of people 
were to be seen collecting and eating it. 


Biitn.—This is a very useless plant. It is found in all 
sorts of soils, and is used chiefly for heating ovens. 


Rasham (Pluchea lanceolata).—This is another very use- 
less plant. It is eaten by camels and goats, but apparently 
not with any relish. 


Jowasa or Jawdnh (Fagonia arabica).—This plant grows 
abundantly on fairly moist soils. It makes its appearance 
early in spring, when it is most liked by camels and goats, 
and lasts till the end of the rains. It is a prickly shrub 
standing about 18 inches high, and is used occasionally by 
Europeans on tour as substitute for khaskas in getting tatty 
Sereens prepared. [t answers admirably for this purpose, as 
it works well even with «a moderately light breeze, and is 
easily obtained in all parts of the district. : 


_ Dhaméhén (Fagonia truguiera).—This much resembles 
the Jowasa, but is not found in such abundance, and is used 
chiefly in medicines. 


Climbers, The Van Vari, Bakrain and Kurkat are the principal 
climbers that are found in the district. They are all eaten 
by camels and goats, and are generally found on Jand trees. 
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Of the many varieties of grasses that are to be found CHAPTER LA. 
in the district, the following are most known; and the first 


six are considered the best for fodder :— pyre atc 
Khabal  (Cynodon dactylon). , Feuns. Sy ’ 
Dhaman (Pennisetum cenchroides). Grasses, 


Palwahn (Andropogon annulatus). 
Kheo (Sporobolus orientalis). 
Sowank (Panicum colonum). 
Chimbar (Eleusine aegyptiaca). 
Girram (Panicum antidotale). 
Khavi (Andropogon ivarancusa). 


Dab (A. muricatus). 

Nonak (Sporobolus diander). 

Dila (Scirpus maritimus), ° 
Kura (Panicum helopus), 


(Saccharum ciliare). 
Kank. (S. spontaneum). 

The two last named are tall coarse grasses that are much 
used for thatching purposes. They are found in great abund- 
ance on low-lying alluvial deposits and on the banks of water- 
courses and canals. Both plants yield a fibre, but the moonj 
fibre of the Sar is infinitely superior to the fibre obtain 
irom the Kanh. The Sar reed, which is known as the Kéna 
or Sarkanda is extensively used for making chicks, stools, 
chairs, and for roofing houses, while the last, or rather upper- 
most, joint of the reed is used for making winnowing trays, 
screens, boxes and baskets. Altogether the Sar is a very 
useful plant, and is much valued by the agriculturist, whose 
needs in the matter of rope and cordage are all supplied from 
the fibre of this plant. 


Some Iiindar (Typha angustifolia) is to be found in Otber plants, 
parts of the district. It is eaten by horned cattle, and is 
used for making mats, thick ropes, and baskets. The fruit 
(known as Biri) is sometimes used for human food. 


The kanwal or pabban (Nelumbium speciosum) is the 
lotus, the roots, stalks and seeds of which are eaten by 
natives. The roots {known as Bhen) are a common food in 
this part of the Punjab. 


Tumma or kartumma (Citrullus colocynthis).—The fruit, 
leaves and root of this creeper are all used medicinally. It 
is the colocynth mentioned in the Indian Pharmacopeia. 


Kandidri (Argemone Mexicana).—This is a prickly little 
plant that bears a spherical litile fruit which much resembles 
@ miniature brinjal. The fruit, leaves and juice of this plant 
are used as medicines. 


_ The kakora or wild bitter gourd is found during the rains 
in well sheltered low-lying localities, and is eaten by both 
Hindus and Muhammadons. 


* 
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Chtbbhar.—This is a sort of a melon that trails along 
the ground. I[t bears a mottled oval-shaped fruit, about 14 
inches long, that is eaten by both man and beast. 


The bhakra (Tribulus terrestris) is found all over the 
district. It is the plant that 1s so often spoken of as having 
been freely eaten by people in times of scarcity. Camels, 
goats and sheep are very fond of it, and the powdered fruit 
is used in kidney and urinary disorders. 

The bokhat (Asphodelus fistulosus) and the leh or milk 
thistle are two very troublesome weeds to the agriculturists. 
They prefer a fairly moist sandy soil but are found almost 
anywhere, and are very difficult to eradicate. The /tsat 
(Trianthema pentandra) is another very troublesome weed. 
It grows with great obstinacy during the rains, and requires 
a lot of weeding to be kept down. The two former’ are 
winter crop weeds, while the last named is one that asserts 
itself during the rains. It is used medicinally, and as a pot 
herb too, und is eaten greedily by camels and goats. 


The khwmb or mushroom is found during the rains, and 


‘is-eaten by-all classes of people. 


Multan is not a particularly good district for sport. In 
most villages of the Mailsi tahsil and elsewhere along the 
Sutlej riverain grey partridge are fairly plentiful. Black 
partridge are found usually in the Withér and in the reserv- 
ed forests, while a few gazelle occur in the latter. Snipe are 
rare and there are no really good duck jhils. Kuranga and 
Jalilpur Pirwélla sometimes afford fair sport and a few duck 
ean be picked up in back-waters of the Sutlej and Chenab. 
Geese abound on the Sutlej during the winter and the crane 
is common near both rivers. 


There are no nilgai or black buck, and the only descrip- 
tions of deer that are to be met with are the chinkara (Indian 
gazelle) and the hog deer; the latter is found mainly in the 
swampy belahs of the rivers. Pig are also to be found, but 
they neyer break cover in places where they can be ridden 
to the spear, and they must either be shot or (in the event of 
their being required for a run) netted and taken to the open. 
Obérah and sandgrouse visit the district during the winter. 
In addition to these, there are the quail, plover, pigeon and 
eurlew, which all add to the table fare and help to make 
camp life pleasant. As regards the curlew, the three varie- 
ties (red crested, black, grey and white) that are known in 
the Punjab are all to be met with. Foxes, hares and jackals 
are sufficiently plentiful to afford tolerably good sport with 
a bobbery pack. 

Wolves are occasionally to be met with (generally in 
pairs), but they are not destructive to human life, and are 
seldom even known to attack people. Badgers and wild cats 
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are also to be found, and some good rifle practice ee a CHAPTER I, A. 
made on alligators that are often seen basking on the islands Tas ‘ 
and sand-banks of the rivers.* Pie 


(¢) Geology, Botany 
The chuhras (people of the sweeper sae shikar a lizard and Fauns. 


called the séhna or sanda. This repulsive looking creature bi animals: 
is about 10 inches long. It is gregarious in its habits, and =< 
is found in the dr, living in holes about 4 feet deep. The 
burrows slope to an angle of about 33° and are provided with 

two chambers, one just below the entrance of the hole and 

the other at the extreme lower end. The lower apartment 

is the nursery and is used also for the séhna to lie up in 

during the dead of the winter, when he is in a semi-torpid 

state. The sihna is gifted with a very keen sense of hear- 

ing, and is proviiled with a horny scolloped tail for purposes 

of defence. He is able to hold his own in cases of dispute 
between himself and the smaller varieties of snakes as to 
whether he is to give himself up, body and all, for the snake’s 

dinner, or retain possession of his hole. He is most peculiar 

in his habits. From early spring to the commencement of 

winter he comes out of his hole daily, never leaving it, how- 

ever, till the sun is fairly warm; and on retiring to rest, at 

about 5 or 6 in the evening, he carefully plugs up his hole 

with loose earth taken from the upper chamber and_ battered 
against the mouth of the hole with his head to keep it in 
position. In this way he protects himself fairly well from 
snakes; but if a snake attempts to force himself into the 

hole (which they frequently do), the s&hna meets him at the 

hole, tail foremost, and, while carefully protecting his body 

by the walls of the hole, waggles his tail about and disputes 

his entrance. In the scuffle that ensues the snake as. fre- 
quently comes off second best as victorious. The sdhna 
generally keeps his opponent at bay as long as he does not 

take a false step, either by allowing too much of his tail 

to protrude beyond the hole, or, on being intimidated, by 
retreating to a distance that may enable the snake to force 
himself between the sdhna and the sides of the hole. People 

who hunt the séhna know how readily he comes up to defend 
himself from the attacks of snakes, and this knowledge has 

caused them to devise a plan for hunting him by imitating 

the rustling of a snake. They do this with a tuft of moonj 

fibre tied on to the end of a stick, about 5 feet long, in the 

form of a paint-brush. The holes are previously marked 

off by long straight lines, that are to serve as a guide to the 

shikéri when he commences operations later on. On the 
séhna eng to rest, and before darkness sete in, the shikéri 
approaches the hole very cautiously; and as he moves along 


=< eee 

ge game was to be found within pacetirey recent 
be Tigors are to be fount sume stated in = tse 
of the rivers ”’ (Ghazni, p. 14). a 
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. with the brush well in advance of him, he trails it along 
the ground in a zigzag fashion till he gets up to the hole. 
He then quietly squats down, and at breaks of short intervals 
rustles the brush all around and over the hole till the séhna, 
in his excitement and by constant waggling of the tail, dis- 
lodges the plug of earth which, in falling, still further ex- 
cites the sdhna and causes him to poke it out to a distance 
that enables the shikéri to lay hold of it. He is then 
s ily jammed against the side of the hole by a flat wooden 
peg that is inserted to keep him from struggling. This plan 
of shikér is practiced only in certain seasons and when a 
colony of séhna happen to be within convenient reach of 
the chuhra’s encampment. The usual mode of shikaring 
them is during the day, either before they have opened 
out their holes or immediately after they have plugged them 
up. ‘The implements then used are a peg similar to the one 
already described and a mallet, shaped like a polo stick, 
about a foot long, with a 3-foot handle struck im nearer to- 
wards the base than the apex. The mallet head tapers to 
a point about an inch in diameter, and is generally made 
of some hard wood. Armed with these instruments and a 
double cord-belt round his waist, the chuhra stalks out either 
before the séhnas have left their holes, or immediately after 
they have retired; and as he moves along (always without 
shoes, and at a very slow pace) he keeps a sharp look out 
for the sahna’s hole, which he approaches very cautiously, 
almost on tiptoe; and when within striking distance of the 
hole, he brings his mallet down with such terrific force that 
with one blow of his mallet he sinks a shaft, about 4 inches 
away from the hole, that completely cuts off the saihna’s 
retreat, and rapidly inserting the wooden peg into the 
crumbled chamber, he secures his shikaér, and breaking its 
spine just above the shoulders, he puts it between one of 
the twists of his cord-belt, and proudly marches off to the 
next sahna’s hole. A chuhra, after a successful day’s shikér, 
is a treat to see. His shoes (if he has any) are generally 
stuck into his pagri, and with his belt full of these repul- 
sive looking séhnas, all dangling around his waist, he brings 
to memory the pictures one sometimes sees of Adam and 
Eve after they had been driven out of the Garden of Eden. 
4 third way of shikaring the séhna is to suffocate the poor 
beast. This plan admits of all the members of the chuhra 
family participating in the sport. It is carried on during 
the rains (generally after a very heavy fall, when there is 
plenty of water available). The chuhra on such occasions 

out with all the spare members of his family, provid- 
ing himself with a few pots anu some sort of digging im- 
plements ; they go i» the nearest depression that has some 
water within convenent reach, cnd either drain water into 
the hole by an artificial cutting, or swamp it by filling it 
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from their pots. As soon as this is done, the hole is plugged 
up with a tuft of grass or tender twigs; and after all the 
neighbouring holes are treated in « similar manner, the plugs 
are drawn out, and the poor swamped saéhna, that had been 
trying to force his way through the tuft, comes out cold 
in death, with his claws stiffened over the twigs that he had 
been trying to grasp. 

Of venomous snakes the Cobra, the Echis Carinate and 
the Krait (Bungarus Caeruleus) are the most common. They 
are to be found all over the district, and are constant 
source of danger during the summer. During the five years 
ending in 1920, rewards were given for the destruction of 
2,234 snakes, and the deaths of 344 person from snake-bites 
were reported. 


The heat and dust of Multan are proverbial. The day 
temperature in the summer months is high, but this is 
counterbalanced by a comparatively cool night, when usually a 
breeze springs up, which prevents that feeling of suffocation 
felt in some other places where the actual tem rature re- 
corded may not be so high, but where the air is still. No 
doubt the high temperature is due to the com tive want 
of moisture in the atmosphere, which renders it diathermic, 
permitting the passage of the heat rays more freely than 
when it is laden with moisture. The soil, too, absorbs 
and reflects the heat to a high degree; yet once the sun goes 
own, the pure dry air allows of the rapid radiation of heat 
from the soil, thus giving as a compensation to the heat 
of the day a cool night. The highest day temperatures are 
recorded in the end of May and beginning of June. The 
climate of the district is not so bad as it is often painted. 
As elsewhere in the Punjab, the cold weather is delightful, 
and the hot weather, though a long one, is probably 
more endurable than that of most plain stations in 
the province. In March there are some hot days, 
but a storm or series of Storms generally comes, and 
the mornings and evenings remains fairly cool till 
well into May. From then to the end of the June it 
rapidly gets hotter, the last week or ten days of June being 
usually very oppressive. For some reason or other, although 
there seems to only too much hot wind, tatties will not 
work in Multén. What the weather will be from the end 
of June to the beginning of the cold weather is a great 
chance. In favourable years a slight breeze sets in with 


weather sets in, generally with a thunderstorm, about Oc- 
tober 15th, but it is too hot to be pleasant in tents till the 
middle of November. This is the weather in favourable 
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years; in unfavourable ones no breeze sets in, and as soon 


as the scanty showers cease, the whole place begins to steam. 


There is a rain gauge at each of the tahsil headquarters 
and the records are shown in tables 3, 4 and 5 of Part B 
of the Gazetteer. In 1917-18 the monsoon rains were ab- 
normally heavy, 15-41 inches falling during August and 
September. Excluding this year, the average for the period 
1909-10 to 1918-19 was as follows :— 

















| | 
— | Multan | Shujabad,| Lodhran. | Kabirwal ) Mails. 
| | | 
i | 
April to September : 4-41 3-42 505 484 5 38 
October to Mareh } 1% 113 1:30 1-48 1-26 
: 
Total | 615 4°55 635 6:27 6°59 








The normal average is rather more than 6 inches of which 
the monsoon rains account for about 5 imches. The district 


thus shares very little either in the summer or winter rains. 
SECTION B.—History. 


There is practically no history of Multén before the 
arrival of the Arabs in the Sth century A.D. It is nearly 
certain that Alexander passed through the district in the 
cold weather of B.C. 325—326, but it is almost impossible 
to trace his march with any definiteness. The accounts of 
his invasion are discussed in Sir A. Cunningham's books and 
in Bunbury’s Ancient Geography, but the identifications are 
so. utterly conjectural that it has been thought better to 
quote as it stands the account given by Arrian, from which 
readers may draw their own conclusions. That historian 
describes how Alexander after reaching the confluence 
of the Chenéb and Jhelum rivers marched across a desert 
against the Malloi and stormed one of their cities (supposed 
by General Cunningham to be Kot Kamilia). He then 
continues :— 

* Alexander having dined and allowed his tr to rest till the 
Get watch of the night, began to march forward and, having travelled 


a great distance in i ved at river at 
daybreak. There he learned that many of the Malloit had already 


OE 
* The translation is that given by McCrindle in ‘* The Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great.”’ Constable, 1893. 

+ The Malloi are probably the same as the Malavas mentioned in 
the Mahabbarata. 
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crossed to the other bank, but he fell upon o: rs who were A HAPT 

of crossing and slew many of them daria rR ~ * He pd < thot 4 os 
the river Perec with them, just as he was, an by the same ford. History 
He then ¥ pursued the fagitives who had outstripped him in f 
their retreat. Many of these he ew, and he captured others, but most 


of them escaped to a ition of great natural st h which 2 a 
strongly  fortified.* But when the infan' pm up own hie, 
Alexander sent Peithén with his own brigade and two squadrons of 
ca against the fugitives. This de nt attacked the strong- 
hong? captured it + i first sara, ane made meres of = who had 

into it, ex » Of course, those w i ttack. 
Then Peithén and his men, their task fulfilled, returned to abudawep: 


Alexander himself next led his army inst a certain city of 
the Brachmans,t because he had learned thar: many of the Mallot had 
fled thither for gb On reaching it, he led the phalanx in com- 
pact ranks aguinst all parts of the wall. The inhubitants, on finding 
the walls undermined, and that they were themselves obliged to 
retire before the storm of missiles, left the walls and fled to the citadel, 
and began to defend themselves from thence. But as a few Mace. 
donians had rushed in along with them, they rallied, and turning 
round in a body upon the pursuers, drove some from the citadel and 
killed twenty-five of them in their retreat. sa this Alexander 
ordered his men to apply the scaling Indders to the citadel on all its 
sides and to undermine its walls; and when an undermined tower 
had fallen and a breach had been made in the wall between two towers, 

us exposing the citadel to attack in that quarter, Alexander was 
Seen to be the first man to scale and lay hold of the wall, Upon 
seeing this, the rest of the Macedonians for very shame ascended the 
wall at various points, and quickly had the citadel in their hands. 
Some of the Indians set fire to their houses, in which were canght 
and killed, but most part fell fighting. About 5,000 in 1 were killed, 
and, as they were men of spirit, a few only were taken prisoners. 

He remained there one day to give his arm rest, and next day 
he moved forward to attack the rest of the Malloi. He found their 
cities abandoned, and ascertained that the inhabitants had fled into 
the desert. There he in allowed the army a day’s rest, ard next 
oy sent err sarc and *Dometrion = cavalry aes — ze 
the river with their own troops, and as many batiations of lich 

Boley Meggan $A at belo F directed 
them to march along the edge of the river, an if they came upon 
any of those who had fled for refuge to the jungle, of which there 
were numerous patches along the river-bank, to put them all to death 
unless they voluntarily surrendered. The troops under these two 
officers captured many of the fugitives in these jungles and killed 


marched himself against the largest city of the Malloi, to which 
he hag informed many men from their other cities had fled for safety. 
The Indians, however, abandoned this place also when they heard 
that Alexander was approaching. Thev then crossed the Hydradtés. 
and, with - view to eget ean ated passage , remained ae oP 

order upon t use they were very steep. 

ih this he oor all the cavalry which he had with him, and 
marched to that part of the Hydraétés where he had been told the 
Malloi were ; and the infantry were directed to follow after 
him, When he came to the river and descried the enemy drawn up 


t (xwpiow cyvpor Kal rereryismevor) 


Cunningham the position at Tulamba, where there aro remains 
A large hep ed See also the acconnt of Tulamba in Chapter IV 


+ This . to » is. probably the mound at 
Distt ce Gee | Coseleghan 
Cc 
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CHAPTER 1, B. on the opposite bank, he plunged at once, just as he was after the 


ae nes 
Barly period. 


march, into the ford, with the cavalry only. When the enemy saw 
Alexander now in the middle of the stream they withdrew in haste, 
but yet in good order, from the bank, an pursued 
with the cavalry only. But when the Indians perceived he had noth- 
ing but a party horse with him, they faced round and fought 

, being about 50,000 in number. Alexander, perceiving that 
their Eger xe was very compact, and his own infantry not on the 
ground, rode along all round them, and sometimes charged their ranks, 
but not at close quarters. Meanwhile the Agrianians and other bat- 
talions pk ge Arndrape infantry, which consisted of picked men, arrived 
on the fi along with the archers, while the phalanx of infantry 
was showing in sight at no great distance off. As were threatened 
at once with so many dangers, the Indians wheeled round, and with 
headlong speed fied to the strongest of all the cites that lay near.* 
rewmare killed many of them in the pursuit, while those who es- 
caped to the city were shut up within its walls. At first, therefore, 
he surrounded the place with his horsemen as soon as ther came 
up from the march. But when the infantry arrived he encamped 
around the wall on every side for the remainder of this day —a time 
too short for making an assault, to say nothing of the great fatique 
his army had undergone, the infantry from their march, and the 
cavalry by the continuous pursuit and espacially by the passage of the 
river. 


On the following day, dividing his army into two parts, he himself 
assaulted the wall at the head of one division, while Perdikkas led 
forward the other. Upon this the Indians without waiting to receive 
the attack of the Macedonians, abandoned the walls and fled for 
refuge to the citadel. Alexander and his troops therefore burst n 
a small gate and entered the city long before the others. But Perdik. 
kas and the troops under his command entered it much later, having 
found it no easy work to surmount the walls. The most of them, in 
fact, had neglected to bring scaling ladders, for when they saw the 
wall left without defenders t took it for granted that the city had 
actually been captured. But when it became clear that the enemy 
was still in possession of the citadel, and that many of them were 
drawn up in front of it to repel attack, the Macedonians endeavonred 
to force their way into it, some by sapping the walls, and others 
by applyi t ing ladders wherever that was practicable. 
Alexander, thinking fhat the Macedonians who carried the ladders 
were loitering too much, snatched one from the man who ehrried it, 
placed it against the wall, and began to ascend, cowering the while 
under his shield, The next to follow was Penkestas. who earried the 
sacred shield which Alexander had taken from the temple of the Tlian 
Athéna, and which he used to keep with him and have carried hefore 
him in all his battles. Next to him Leonnatos, an officer of the 
bodyguard, ascended by the same ladder; and by a different ladder 
Abreas, one of those soldiers who for superior merit drew double pay and 
allowances. The king was now near the coping of the wall, and resting 
his shield against it, was pushing some of the Indians within the 
fort, and had cleared the parapet by killing others with his sword, 
The hypaspists. now alarmed beyond measure for the king’s safety, 
pushed each other in their haste up the same ladder and broke it.so 
that those who were already mounting it fell down and made the ascent 
impracticable for others. 

Alexander, while standing oy the wall, was then assailed on every 
side from the adjacent towers, for none of the Indians had the 
courage to come near him. He was assailed also by men in the city, 
who threw darts at him from no great distance off, for it so happened 





* This is the usually identified with Multdén_ The identifica- 
Said At rece: eobably ‘convent, (ub. toad sti te: mas alihees Giacael 
will be easily seen by a glance at the text above quoted. 
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that a mound of earth had been thrown up in that quarter close to CHAPTER I, 8. 

the wall, Alexander was, moreover, a conspicuous object both by the — . 

splendour of his arms and the astonishing audacity he displayed. History. 

Sonate, dake vine or ge gt a Srtking csoneweeiag, Bacly sola 
anger withou to e anything noteworthy, Earl 

but if he leaped down into the citadel he might perhaps by this very 

act paralyse the Indians with terror, and if he did not, but neces- 

sarily incurred danger, he would in that case not die ignobly, but 

after performing great deeds worth being remembered by the men 

of after times. Having so resolved, he leaped down from the wall into 

the citadel. Then, supporting himself against the wall he slew with 

his sword some who assailed him at close quarters, and in particular 

the governor of the Indians who had ru upon him too boldly. 

Against another Indian whom he saw approaching, he hurled # stone 

to check his advance, and another he similarly repelled. If any one 

came within nearer reach he again used his sword. The barbarians 

had then no further wish to approach him but standing around assailed 

him from all quarters with whatever missiles they carried or could lay 

their hands on. 


At this crisis Penkestas, and Abreas the dimoirite, and after 
them Leonnatos, the o men who succeeded in reaching the top of 
the wall before the ladder broke, leaped down and n fighting in 
front of the king. But there Abreas fell, pierced in the forehead by 
an arrow, Alexander himself was also struck by one which pierced 

ugh his cuirass into his chest above the pap, so that as Ptolemy 
says, air gurgled from the wound along with the blood. But sorely 
wounded as he was, he continued to end himself as long as his 
blood was still warm. Since much blood, however, hep: ane ing out 
with every breath he drew a dizziness and faintness sei him, and 
he fell where he stood in a collapse upon his shield. Penkastas then 
bestrode him where he fell holding “ee front of him the sacred shield 
which had been taken from Illion, while Leonnatos protected him from 
side attacks, But both these men were severely wounded, and Alexan- 
der was now on the point of swooning away from the loss of blood. 
As for the Macedonians, they were at a loss how to make their way 
into the citadel, because those who had seen Alexander shot at upon 
the wall and then leap down inside it, had broken down the ladders 
up which they were rushing in all haste, dreading lest their king, in 
recklessly ex himself to danger, should come by some hur. 
their purplestty Akay Geviced various plans for ascending the wall. It 
was made of earth, and so some drove pegs into it, and swinging them- 
selves up by means of these, scrambled with difficulty to the top. 
Others ascended oy reg st. rebi! fos the other. The man who first 
reached the top see ies he ng from the wall into the city, 
and ollowed by the others. Ninoy rere? acbondinse dew 
Prostrate, they all raised loud lamentations and outcries arief. 
And now around his fallen form a desperate struggle ensued, one 
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effusion of blood that Alexander in swooned, and th 
the effect of staunching the flux. Store alas be where 


c : L ve been recorded 
by historians concerning this accident, and Fame wigan them 
a 


from the original inventors, has preserved them to our own day nor 
will she cease tc transmit the falsehoods to one generation after an- 
other except they be finally suppressed by this history, 

The common account, for example, is that this accident befell 
Alexander among the Oxydrakai,* but in fact it occurred among the 
Malloi, an ype apnea Indian nation. The city belonged to the Malloi 
and the men who wounded Alexander were Malloi. They had certainly 
agreed to combine with the Oxydrakai and give battle to the common 
enemy, but Alexander had thwarted this design by his sudden and 
rapid march through the waterless neti ia! f whereby these tribes were 
prevented from giving each other mutu help. 


While Alexander remained at this place to be cured of his wound, 
the first news which reached the camp whence he had started to 
attack the Malloi was that he had died of his wound. Then there 
arose at first a loud lamentation from the whole army, as the mourn- 
ful tidings spread from man to man. But when their lamentation 
was ended, they gave way to despondency and anxious doubts about 
the appointment of a commander to the army, for among the officers 
many could advance claims to that dignity which both the Alexander 
and the Macedonians seemed of equal weight. They were also in 
fear and doubt how they could he conducted home in safety surrounded 
as they were on all hands by warlike nations, some not yet reduce}, 
bnt likely to fight resolutely for their freedom, while others would to 
a certainty revolt when relieved from their fear of Alexander, . They 
seemed besides to be just then among impassable rivers, while the 
whole outlook presented nothing but inextricable difficulties when they 
most wanted their king. But on receiving word that he was still alive 
they could hardly think it true, or persuade themselves that he was 
likely to recover, Even when a letter came from the king himself 
intimating that he would soon come down to the camp, most of them 
from the excess of fear which possessed them distrusted the news, for 
they fancied that the letter was a forgery concocted by his body- 
guards and generals. 


coming to know this, Alexander, anxious to prevent any com- 
ne Seed arising in the army, as soon as he could bear the fatigue, had 
himself conveyed to the banks of the river Hydradétés and embarking 
there he sailed down the river to reach the camp, at the junction of 
the Hf and the Akesines,t where Héphaistion commanded the 
land forces and Nearchos the fieet. When the vessel which 
the king was now approaching the camp, he ordered the awning to be 
removed from the poop that he might be visible to all. They were, 
however, even yet incredulous, supposing that the freight of the 
vessel was Alexander's dead body, until he neared the bank when he 


raised cheer and lifted up their hands, some towards 
sy sthawasel nalie toward raga i himtelf Tears even started in- 
taril a few at the une sight. 

wt the h “thor brought him a litter where he was carried ashore 

from the vessel, — called for his vg aden ape has 

, the whole arm mud accla % 

bcd gear ig be echoes vf diego all the surrounding hills 
and dales [!7 


* Also called Hydrakai, Sydracae and Syrakousai b¥ varions classi- 
thors. thoriti t variance as ] Sanskrit | 
Stites vine he given wo Burke Acree: Beare Beds. fe. 
i.¢., of the Ravi and the Chenéb. As noted in Chapter “ 
ivchiht of Se A sot Oca elt seed mot oan 
Multan. 
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Alexander having received the submission of Malloi and CHAPTER L B, 
Oxydrakai, proceeded down the Chenab to its junction with History: 
the Indus, leaving Philip as ‘ satrap ' in charge. This Philip 
was shortly afterwards murdered by one Eudemus, who be. “arly peso, 
gan to extend his power over the north and west of the pro- 
vince. In B.C. 327, however, the Macedonians were over- 
powered by Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the Sandracottus 
of Megasthenes, and the family of this prince remained in 
power over Northern India till the beginning of the second 
century B.C., when the country was invaded by the Graeco- 
Bactrian sovereigns who were at that time being ousted from 
their own Bactrian dominions. Then from about 30 B.C. to 
470 A.D. the Kushan tribe of the great Yue-chi and their suc- 
cessors from a cognate race, the Little Yue-chi, were the 
predominant power; and from 470 to about 550 A.D. the 
Ephthalites or White Huns are supposed to have been in 
authority. The battle in which the White Huns are believ- 
ed to have been finally defeated by a Hindu king Vikrama- 
ditya (about A.D. 544), is said by Albiruni to have been 
fought “‘ in the region of Kartr between Multén and the 
castle of Loni,’’ but the identification of this Karér with 
a town of Kahror in the Multén District is very doubt 


Pe] 


The next indication of events in the early history of 
Multén is derived from the writings of early Arab geo- 
graphers* in which Multén figures as the capital of an im- 
portant province of the kingdom of Sindh. At the time 
when" the Arabs first penetrated the valley of the Indus, the 
-country was ruled by Chach, a Brahman, who had usurped 
the throne on the death of Sahasi Rai, the last monarch of 
a dynasty bearing the name of Rai. With regard to this 
dynasty no detailed information is extant.¢ The Chachnéma, 
however, relates that Siharas, father of Sahdsi Rai, had di- 
vided his kingdom into four provinces, the most northern 
of which had its capital at Multén, and extended as far as 
the borders of Kashmir. The date of Chach’s usurpation 
is fixed by Sir H. Elliot as A.H. 10, corresponding to A.D. 
631.§ Having seized upon Alor, the capital of the Rai 
dynasty, he marched northwards into the province of Multan, 
which was held by Malik Bajhra, a relative of Sahiisi Rai. 
Crossing. the Bids, which then had an independent course, 


* Collected im Elliot’s ‘‘ History of Indis,’’ Vol. T. 





§ Hist., Ind., L., p. 414. 
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he defeated the son of Bajhra, and having occupied e f 

of Sikka, on the Ravi, opposite Waltks orcaed, ay to the 
siege of the capital city. Aiter a stout resistance Bajhra 
retired within the walls, and having made an unsuccessful 
application for help to the Raja of Kashmir, at last sur- 
rendered upon honorable terms. From Multan, Chach pro- 
ceeded to subdue Brahmapur, Kahror and Ashéhar, cities of 
the Multdn province, and then marching northwards, and 
penetrating apparently into the lower Himélayds, there fixed 
the boundary between his kingdom and that of Kashmir.” 
Chach died in A.D. 671, and was succeeded by his brother 
Chandar, who is said to have been a zealous adherent of the 
Buddhist faith.t Chandar was succeeded in A.D. 679 by 
his nephew Dahir, son of Chach 


Towards the end of the year 641 A.D., while Chach 
was still alive, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang came, vid 
Sindh, to Multan. The account of his travels merely states 
briefly that *‘ leaving the right bank of the Indus, he arrived 
at the kingdom of Mu-lo-san-pu-lu ”’ (Mula-sthana-pura), 
and continues with short description of the Sun-temple 
in the city. Hiuen Tsang’s account of the Punjab kingdoms 
of that day is not easily reconciled with the accounts given’ 
by the Arab historians, but deserves credit on account of 
his general truthfulness and accuracy. 

Aras rute.—Creca T00—970 A. D. 

One is apt to forget that when Hiuen Tsang visited 
Multén twenty years of the Hijra era had already passed, 
and that within twenty years of his departure the Arabs 
were knocking at the gates of Sindh. The Arabs were, it 
is true, restrained by various considerations from any im- 
mediate incursions into India, and they had set about the 
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* conquest of Spain before they laid hands on the Indus 


oY 


valley, but in due time and within seventy years of the visit 
of the Buddhist pilgrim the Muhammadan conqueror stood 
in his footsteps at Multan. The piratical outrages of the 
Meds of lower Sindh had roused the spirit of the Caliph, 
and a victorious army led by a passionate general of eighteen: 
years of age surged up the valley of the Indus, defeating 
the remnants of the dynasty of Chach and capturing fortress 
after fortress till Multdn itself was reached. 
Muhammadanism, having thus been introduced into. 
Multén, was not again repulsed. It would be a mistake, how-- 
ever, to imagine that the district became at once the Muham- 
madan country that it now is. The invading force was but 
small in numbers, and far removed from its supports, so that 


the occupation of the district was in the main a military one.. 


*Chachnima. Elliot, Hist. Ind., 1, p. 144. 
+ Ibid, 152-53. - 
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The Governor himself lived in @ cantonment some miles from CHAPTER |, B, 
Multan, and there appears to have been a subordinate History 
Governor at Kahror, but the majority of the people of the : 
district were, as before, Rajput unbelievers. The conquerors Early periot. 
must have been largely Arabs, but it was only by degrees 

that anything like a permanent immigration of true or nomi- 

nal Arabs took place: there is no Syad or Kuresh family 

of note in the district that traces its advent from any date be- 

fore the Ghaznavide invasion, and there is no tradition (other 

than that of the conversion of the Dhudis of Diwan Chawali 

Mashaikh) which points to any general conversions of the 

natives during the first three centuries of Muhammadan 
occupation. The Hindu populations, lying along the banks 

of the river, were left much to themselves, they were assessed 

to land revenue and the capitation tax, but their internal 
organization was not interfered with, and their religious 

Rtas aa were, after the first flush of victory, left undis- 

turbed. 


As time passed on the power-of the Caliphate began to 
weaken, and by the end of the 9th century Multan was, for 
all practical purposes, independent of Baghdad. How the 
local governors continued to maintain their power against 
the natives it is not easy to say: it is sible that, as Masidi 
says, the possession of the Sun-temple was their safeguard, 
but more probably the Punjab and Delhi powers, though 
much renowned in story, were really too weak to have much 
effect on the Muhammadan garrison of Multdn, while the 
Saéhi dynasties to the north were fully occupied in resisting 
Mussalman aggression in the direction of Kanddéhér and 
Kabul. At all events we hear of no wars, and the district 
remained for three centuries the outpost of Islim in India, 
while practically the whole of the rest of what is now known 
as the Punjab remained under Hindu rulers. 

Chronicle. 

664. The Arabs invaded the Indus Valley. Firishta (Briggs i, 4) 
says that they penetrated to Multan, but Al Biladuri (EIL. i, 116) does 
not expressly state this to have been the case. 

712. Muhammad Kasim marches ir Armgeicroy A from lower Sindh 
up the Indus Valley, defeats Raja Débir near , and presses. 
on towards Multan. After taking Askalanda (supposed to be the 
modern Uch)*, he attacked Sikka (a fort lying arently immediately 
opposite Multén on the south bank of the vi), and ultimately 
gained Multan itself. 

The followi is the account of the campaign given by Al Biladuri 
(d. A. D. 202-3, Ell. i, 122):— 


‘Muhammad advanced towards Alsaka, a town on this side of 
the Bids, which was captured by bim and {s now in ruins. He then 


il a a 

©The Ravi then probably flowed south of the ity of Multan. 

Askalanda (var. Alakands, Akasianda A'dkanda, de) has boon ident 

. with Uch. The site of is unknown > 

it was on mounds south of the City Railway Statiow 
the shrine of Mal Pakdiman now stands. 
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crossed the Bids and went towards Mnuitén, where, in the action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of Umur, of the tribe of Tai, covered himself 
glory. The infidels retreated in disorder into the town. and 
, but the provisions being exhausted 
the Mussalméns were reduced to eat asses. Then came there forward 
an old man who sued for quarter and pointed-out to them an aqueduct, 
by which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking water from the 
river of d. It flowed within the city into a reservoir like a well 
which they call talob. Muhammad destroyed this water-course, whera- 
on the inhabitants oppressed with thirst surretidered at discretion. He 
massacred the men capable of bearing arms, but the children wore 
taken rete Ag as well as the ministers of the temple to the number of 
six usand,’ 


The author of the Chach-nama, which was written before 750 A.D., 
gives a somewhat different account. (Ell. i, 203 segg.):— 


* When he bad settled aifairs with Kaska, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bids and reached the stronghold of Askalanda, the people of 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab army, came out to 

t. The idolators were defeated and threw themselves into the fort. 

y began to shoot arrows and fling stones from the on 
the walls. The battle continued for seven days, and the nephew of the 
chief of Multan, who was in the fort of that city, made such attacks 
that the army began to be distressed for provisions; but at last the 
chief of seauae came out in the night time and threw himself into 
the fort of Sikka, which is a large fort on the south bank of the 
Ravi....... Muhammad Kasim, with the army, proceeded towards Sikka 
Multén. It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhra 
Taki, grandson of Bajhra (daughter's son) was in it. When he ro- 
ceived the intelligence he commenced operations. Every day when 
the army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came 
out and fought, and for 17 days they maintained a fierce conflict. 
Bajhra p over the Ravi and went into Multin. In consequence 
of the death of his friends Muhammad Kasim had sworn to destroy 
the fort, so he ordered his men to pillage the whole city. He then 

over towards Multaén at the ferry below ‘the city, and Bajhra 
came out to take the field. That day the battle raged from morni 
till sunset, and when the world, like a dav-lahourer. covered iise 
with the blanket of darkness, the king of the heavenly host covered 
himself with the veil of concealment, and all retired to their tents. 
The next day when the morning dawned from the horizon, and earth 
was illumined fighting again commenced, and many men were slain 
on both sides iS but the sr a piece still undecided. 
of two months mangonels azraks 
arrows were thrown from the wall of the fort. At last provisions 


nephew of Dahir, saw that the Arabs eer ve no wey Brreonalosses: ba 
the contrary, were confident, and that no 
relief, Pagan g a wait.on the king of Kashmir. The mest inl 


and 

. Six thousand warriors were put to death and all their 
wishes ond dependents were taken as slaves. Protection was given 
to the merchants, artizans and the agriculturists....... When 
mad Kédsim had settled terms with the principal inhabitants of Multan 
he erected a Jama Masjid and minarets, and he a the Amir 
Dand Nasr. of Walid Tmmiani, its Governor. left Kharim, 
son of Abul Malik Taman in the fort of Brawhip@e oe Ue en 
of the Jhelum, which was called Sobur (Shore?). Akrama, son of 
Rihan Shami, was appointed Governor of the territory round Multén, 
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and Ahmad, son of Harima, son of Atha Madani, was appointed CHAPTER I, B. 
Governor of the forts of Ajtahad and Karur.’ —_ 


After this Muhammad Kasim had marched some distance north- 
ward when be was recalled by orders from the Caliph: the well-known p19 period, 
story of this sudden recall and its tragic results is recorded in mest Y 
histories of India. 

After Kasim's death no further information is forthcoming, except O 
that Multan was once more taken by the Arabs in the Caliphate of 
Mansur, 753-—774 aud once again in that of Mutasim billah (833—S41) 
Al Biladuri in Ell. i, 127—128]. 

In 871 the lower Indus Valley fell into the hands of Yakub bin 
Lais, and after that event we find two kingdoms established, 
one with its bes at Mansura near the present Haidarabad, and the 
other with its headquarters at Multan. 

The Geographer Mastdi visited Multan, of which he gave the fol- 
lowing account in his “ Meadows of Gold *? :—** As for the king of 
Multan, I have said that the throne is in the family of Osama, son 
of Loa, son of Ghalib, and he is the possessor of an army and o 
fortifications. Multdn is one of the big Muslim frontiers, arcond 
which are a hundred and twenty thousand hamlets and villages ac- 
cording to the count and enumeration. In Multan, as T have said, 
is the fanious idol of Multén which is visited by people from the 
farthest confines of Sindh and India who bring native offerings of 
money and 8 vigor and aloes wood and all kinds of perfumes and 

people make the pilgrimage to it. And most of the 
revenues of the king of Multan are derived from the best parts of 
She pure aloes w of qgamor which is brought to the idol and is 
w two hundred dinars a maund and which receives the mark of 
a signet ring like wax; as well as from other wonderful things which 
are brought to the idol, And if the infidel kings descend upon 
Multén and the Muslims are unable to. put them to flight they 
threaten them with the destruction or mutilation of this idol and upon 
that the armies depart. And my yisit to Multan took place after 
the year 900° and the reigning king then was Abn Likab-al-Munabbih, 
son of Asad, the Qureshi of the house of Osama.”’ 

About 951, the Geographer Istakhri wrote his ‘ Books of the Chi- 
mate, in which he says, ‘ Mansura is more fertile than Multén’ (Ra- 
verty J. A. §. B, 1892, page 190, translates ‘ Multan has a large hisér 
but Mansura is the more populous.’) At half a parsing from Multan 
there is a large cantonment dofty edifices—Raverty) which is the abode 
of the chief, who never enters Multén except on Friday when he goes on 
the back of ans elepbent es to join in the Prayer of that day. The 
‘Governor is ’ _Kuraish (Raverty adds—‘ the descendant 
of Samson of Luwai who. seized upon Multén *) and is not subject to 
the ruler of Mansura, but reads the Khufba in the name of the 


Khalifa, Samand is small city situated like Multén h 
of the river Mihrin; between cach of these places caaahe. viver: 
the parsangs.t The water is obtained from wells. 


The people of Multdn } Se tatak. oF theme, apenk 
‘ a wear tro i “4 
sian and Sindhi as in nak “EN. i: 29). ¥ ™* 
‘In 976 Ibn Haukal visited India for the second time i 
very much the same account of Multén as Makar cee Feet: 
Tue Karwarrins 1x Munran—a. D. 970—1206. The Karmatians. 


_ _As the Caliphate grew weaker, the tendency to schism 
in Persia and elsewhere increased, and in 891, one Abdulla 
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CHAPTER |, B. (called ‘ Karmat ’ from his using in confidential communica- 


History. 


tions the minute Arabic writing so termed) came into notice 
as a follower of the Ismailians, one of the most dangerous 
of the Ali-ite sects in the East. This Abdulla started a doc- 
trine that everything was allowable, and proceeded to carry 


out his views with violence. Syria was invaded, Basra and 


Kufa were taken, and even Mecca was pillaged, and the black 
stone removed. His followers were soon afterwards ignomi- 
niously defeated in Egypt and Irak, and appear gradually 
to have pushed themselves and their doctrines into the Indus 
Valley, where towards the end of the 10th century they seized 
Multan, destroyed the Hindu temple, and altered the site of 
the orthodox mosque. At that period a family of Lodi 
Pathans had obtained possession of the whole Punjab frontier 
from a little south of Peshdwar to Multan, and the governors 
of this family seem shortly to have come under the Kar- 
matian influence. Already owning a very loose allegiance’ 
to the Ghaznavide monarchs, they now became specially 
obnoxious to that zealous defender of the Faith, Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who twice marched against them, and ultimately de- 
ported the governor Daud Lodi from Multén to Afghanistan. 
This Daud was shortly afterwards released by Mahmid’s 
successor Masaud, but Multan still continued to be steeped 
in heresy and we find among the Karmatians of the day a 
Raja of the native Sumra family, who appears to have en- 
joyed considerable power in the district. The country, how- 
ever, remained nominally subject to the Ghaznavides, until 
they in their turn were overthrown by Muhammad Ghori, who 
in the course of his expeditions passed several times through 
Multdén and on one occasion is recorded to have ‘ delivered 
that place from the hands of the Karmatians.” This is the 
last we hear of this sect in Multén which had been more or 
less in their hands for two centuries. 


The result of the sectarian wars appears to have been 
unfavourable to the prosperity of the city and the district; 
for when the Gardezi Syads first immigrated to Multan in the 
reign of Sulidn Bairém Shah (1118—1152) the city is said to 
have been utterly deserted. The Gardezi Syads—who, it 
may be noted, are to this day Shias—ap to have got pos- 
session of a good deal of land along old course of the 
Ravi as far north as the middle of the Kabirwaéla tahsil and 
Sheikh Yusuf Gardezi, their chief, is the first of the great 
company of Muhammadan preachers of whom we hear 30 
much in the next period. 


i,') “Daring ‘tha teen OF 
denis of Maliée and Lahore doa Yorn 2 Barra’ be z the Fina 2 
a i coaraione: te Gied sta. Whee 
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el 


frequen invaded the provinces of Multan and an, cmryine B; 
yey is inhabitants pate in spite of the re mg Jaipal, the SRPRTERS 
Raja of Lahore, concerted measures with the arora mae to obtain History. 

the services of Sheikh Hamid, an Afghén, who, ing appo pointed 

pg vant een gg and Laghman, placed garrisons ny Afghan troops The Karmatians. 
in those 


976 — On the death of Alaptagin, Sabuktagin succeeded to his 

and Sheikh Hamid, perceiving that his own country would, 

in all probability, suffer in the incursions with which Sabuktacin 

threatened India united himself with that prince. Sabuktagin from 

motives of policy avoided the district of Sheikh Hamid by every means 
in his power.’ (Firishta, Briggs i, 9). 


—The Karmatians under Jalam ibn Shaiban took Multén, 
destroyed the idol Ait and built a new mosque in place of the old 
one, (Alb. Sach. i, 1 

1004. Mahmiid of Ghazni passed through the province of Multén 
on his way to Bhatia. The province of Multén appears to have ex- 
tended up to the Salt Range, and Bhatia is supposed by Elliot to he 
Bhera (ii, 441). [Firishta Br. i, 38). 


1005.—‘ Sheikh Hamid Lodi, the first ruler of Multdn, had paid 
tribute (done homage) to Amir Sabu in, and after him his grand- 
son Abul Fath Daud, the son of Nasir, the son of Hamid. Abul Fath 
Dand now having abandoned the tenets of the faithful had at this 
time shaken off his allegiance.’ He obtained the assistance of Anand- 
pal of Lahore who was, however, defeated by Mahmid, who then 
* entered Multan by the route os Bhatinda.’” Mahmid bes besieged Multén 
for seven days, but Lange y Fes an invasion of Herat, retired after 
receiying the submission of Abul Fath. (Firishta i, 41). The Tarikhi 
Yamini says ‘he took Multan by assault and treated the people with 
severity.’ (Ell. ii, 32). The Kamil-ut-tawarikh (Ell, ii, 248), says 
the invasion was prompted by Abn] Fath’s inclination to heresy, and 
by his having induced the ota of the country to follow his opinions: 
on hearing of Anandpal’s defeat Abul Fath sent his property to Seran- 
dip and evacuated Multan. Mahmid finding the people infatuated 
in this heresy besieged the place and took it by storm. 


1010.—Mahmtd was under the necessity of marching to Multan 
which had revolted, and having cut off a number of the infide! in- 
habitants and brought Daud, the son of Nasir, to Ghazni, he confined 
him in the fort of Ghurak (or Tabrak) for life. (Firishta i, 50.) 


— Ulla says ‘ Mahmdd made war with Nawasa (the grandson), 
ruler of Multén: conquered that country: converted the people to 
Islam: put to death ¢ the ruler of Multén, and far yee the govern- 
ment of that country to another chief.’ (El. iti, 


1012. Mahmiid after taking Thinesar icant from that country 
because he had not yet rendered Multén a province of his own 
government. (Firishta i, 52). The Geographer, Albiruni, seems to 
a some time in Multén at this period. (J.A.S.B. 1892, 
P. 


1024.—Mahmiid passed through Multén on his way to Somnath 


He santas. He returned to Ghazni rid Sindh and Multan. (Firishta 


1027.—Mahmd, in order to,fght ‘the Jats who lived in the Jud 
1.¢.,5 
fect of boats there andl ad “a; ghaat navel, heute tee ake 


1030.—Masaud Ghaznavi released Daud, (Fl. i, 491). —— 


himself had at time been Govern 
taeve Tab Nee Si) Governor of Multén under his father 


written Toby aha-oidin the chief apace of Hamgn vetine 
in im, 
unitarians of Multén and Hinddstén in ciaeenl. nd to Sheikh The Yin 
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a 

ed him from prison and bondage, that you t accomplish minis- 
try with which you were charged against Abdulla, his nephew, and all 
the inhabitants of Multén.’ The letter would seem to show that the 
Sumras were powerful in Multan at the time and were Karmatians. 
(Ell. i, 491 _ 

1042.—Nami, grandson of Mahmid Ghaznavi, was made governor 
of Peshfiwar and Multén: but Sultan Modud shortly afterwards sent 
‘o to Multén against him, which attacked and slew him. (Firishta 

1049.—The Afghans seized on the Indus Veber but were defeated 
by Ali bin Rabbia. who came to Peshawar from Ghazni, and ‘ having 


reduced Multan and Sindh, subdued by force of arms the Afghans 
sr had declared their independence in that country.’ (Firishta i, 


1118.—Muhammad Balin, the rebellious viceroy of Sultan Bairam 
Ghaznavi, advanced to se the king as far as Multén. A battle 
ensued: but ‘the curse of ingratitude fell like a storm on the head 
is flight, with his sons and attendants 


of the perfidious rebel, who in 
sank into s deep quagmire wherein thev all perished,’ (Firishta i, 


1175,—Shahab-nd-din Muhammad Ghori having conquered Gardez 
led his forces to Multdn and delivered that place from the hands 
some \vears 


the Karmatians who had regained possession off it 
Preeepey: (Ell. ti, 293, Tab. Nas. Firishta i, 157, Rav. Tab. Nas. 


1176.—He again subdued the province of Multin and marched 


against Uch. (Firishta i, 169) 

1178,—He again passed through Multén and Uch on his way to 
Guzerat (Pirishta i, 170). 

1186.—Mubammad Ghori took Lahore and put it in charge of Ali 
Karmakh Wali of Multan. (VPirishta i, 171, Rav. Tab. Nas. 454). 


1192-93.—Hindtistan having rebelled, Muhammad Ghori advanced 
to Lahore vid Multan, where he conferred titles and offices on all who 
had been firm to his interest. (Firishta i, 174). 

1203.—Muhammad Ghori was defeated in Tiirkistaén: then ‘ Aibak 
Bak, one of the most confidential servants of the State, an officer of 
high rank in the army, fled from the field of battle, and carried away 
the impression that by heavenly visitation the blessed m of the 
king had met with a misfortune and been slain. He with the 
speed of the wind to Multén, and on bis arrival went immediately to 
Mir Dad Hasan, the of a standard,’ (Raverty says Amir Dad, i.<., 
Chief Justice, under Amir Muhammad, Governor of Lahore and 
Maltan, Tab, Nas, 476), ‘ and told him that he had a private message 
from the king. Amir Dad Hasan retired with him into his closet 
where the essassin pretending to whisper into his ear, drew a dagger 
and stabbed him to the heart. He then ran instantly to the court- 
yard where he proclaimed aloud that he had killed the traitor Amir 
Daud in obedience to the king’s command, and producing a false 
order and commission to assume the government, he was eric entas 

. i, 233, and Firi 


the and the people.’ ‘aj-nl-Maasir, Ell 
¥ io: of the Khokhars who were then 


i, 182). led to an outh 
fower 1 between the Chenaéb and the Salt Range, but ‘ Baha-nd-din 


nomad Governor of Sangwan, with his brother who held lands 
M many of the 


(akta) within the borders of Multdn, by 
chief people of the city, marched ont against them. U1 the 
Khokhars were thoroughly defeated on the Jhelum: but Muhammad 
Ghori was shortly afterwards (1205) sssassinated by the Gakkhars, in 
the Rawalpindi rict. 
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THe Mocuat Ixvastons—A. D. 1206—1528. 


In 1218 Chingiz invaded Western Turkestan, and for 
the next three centuries the history of Multan is practically 
the history of the incursions from Western and Central Asia 
to which the Moghal invasion of Chingiz gave rise. 


The centre of Muhammadan authority in India during 
the period was Delhi, and the normal condition of Multan 
was that of nominal subjection to the Delhi kin s, but twice 
during the period Multan was for all SERIA ‘aa tioheen a 
separate kingdom independent of Delhi, viz., in 1210-1227, 
when the energetic Slave Governor, Nasir-ud-din Kubacha. 
ruled over Multin and Sindh, and again in 1445-1527 when 
the Langahs governed the district independently of the Delhi 
Emperors. At times, too, the proyince was held by vigorous 
governors who, though unable to secure independence, were 
powerful factors in the dynastic changes of the time. Such 
were Malik Kabir Khan, who in 1236 joined in the con- 
spiracy to put Razia Begam on the throne; Bahram Abia or 
Kishlu Khan who, in 1321, acted as the right hand man 
of Ghias-ud-din Tughlak in the latter’s successful usurpa- 
tion; and Syad Khizr Khan, who marched to Delhi in 1414 
and there founded the Syad dynasty which lasted 38 years. 
We get but little light from the historians as to the character 
of the government under each ruler, and the details given 
as regarding the various degrees of severity or ability with 
which sovereigns like Ala-ud-din Khilji, Ghias-ud-din Tugh- 
lak, and Feroz Shah Tughlak administered their empires, 
can scarcely be taken as applying in any completeness to terri. 
tories so far from Delhi as Multén and Uch. We may take 
it as very probable that the interior administration of the 
district was equally neglected by all or nearly all the numer- 
ous governors and kings that ruled it, and that their atten- 
tion was mainly fixed on repelling the hideous and incessant 


ravages of the Moghal hordes from Khurdsin and Central 
Asia. 


There is an oft-quoted passage in the poems of Amir 
Khusrau which indicates the manner in which these pagan 
invaders were viewed by the Moslems of India. ‘ There were 
more than a thousand Tatar infidels ’, he writes, ‘ and warriors 
of other tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, 
all with steel-like bodies clothed in cotton; with faces like 
fire, with caps of sheep skin, with their heads shorn. Their 
eyes were so narrow and piercing that they might have bored 
a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was more horrible 
than their colour. Their faces were set on their bodies as 
if they had no necks. Their cheeks resembled soft leather 
hottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended 
from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to 


cheek bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from: 
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CHAPTER 1, B. them the hair descended as far as the lips. Their moustaches 
History. were of extravagant length. They had but scanty beards 
fare about their chins. Their chests of a colour half black, half 
Moghal Invasion, white were so covered with lice that they looked like sesame 
growing on a bad soil. Their whole body indeed was covered 
with these insects, and their skin as rough and grainy as 
Shagreen leather, fit only to be converted into shoes. They 

devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.’ 
Such were the Moghals as they first appeared to the 
nations of Hindustén. As time went on the invading armies 
less strange, numbers of them from time to time settled 
down in the country, they had gradually mixed with the 
inhabitants of Irén and Turén; they had adopted the tenets 
of Islim, and ultimately when the last Central Asian in- 
vasion placed Babar on the throne, the invaders were little, 
if at all, less civilized than the nations which they invaded. 
Without attempting to enter into the controverted questions 
regarding the ethnological relationship of Turks, Moghals 
and Tartars, it will suffice for us to notice that at least 
ten important invasions of the southern Punjab by these 
Central Asian hordes are recorded in the three centuries be- 
tween 1221] and 1528. First there was the celebrated escape, 
described by Gibbon, of Jalal-ud-din Khwarizm Shah across 
the Indus pursued by the hosts of Chingiz, an episode which 
drew upon Multén the hostility both of pursuers and pur- 
sued (1221—1224). Then in 1239 another tribe, the Karlugh 
Turks, being ousted from Ghazni raided Multén, and were 
followed by a pursuing host of Moghals under Nuin Mungu- 
tah. In 1257 the Moghals under Nuin Saleh were treacher- 
ously invited to Multan to aid the local Governor in his in- 
trigues, and were only dissuaded from wholesale massacre 
by a handsome bribe. In 1284 the Moghal raiders, under 
— Timur Khan, defeated and killed the Prince Muhammad, 
known as the Martyr Prince, who then ruled in Multin. In 
1305 an invasion under Aibak Khan was repelled by the re- 
doubtable warrior Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who is said to have 
twenty-nine times defeated the invading hordes. In 1327 a 
force under Turmsharin Khan overran the district, and only 
retreated on payment of a bribe. In 1397 came Tamerlane 
himself, whose troops oceupied Uch and Multan, sacked 
Tulamba, raided the Khokhars of the Révi Valley and pass 
ed on across the Bids to Pékpattan and Delhi. In 1430 
Shah Rukh, the grandson of Tamerlane, dispatched a force 


dew 


Sindh, pressing up against the province, and after a long 
Siege occupying and sacking the city. And finally, in 1528, 
came the peaceful transfer of the province to the emissaries 
of the last great invader, Babar. For three centuries this 





the whole Muhammadan wo 
of residence. To Multén also about the same time came 
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unhappy district bore the brunt of the great racial distur. 


caused by the Central Asian upheavals, The difficul- 
ties of the Khaibar route and (for a great part of the time) 
the powerful hostility of the northern Gakkhars, drove the 
majority of the invading hosts to atte npt the Multan route te 
-Mindustén, a route which, while the Ghaggar and Sutlej stil} 
held their ancient courses, had much more to recommend it 
than in the centuries which followed. The Multan District, 
therefore, which in the ninth and tenth centuries constituted 
an outwork of Western Islam against Eastern Paganism, 

e in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the fore. 
most barrier of Indian Muhammadanism against the pagan- 
ism and barbarism which swept upon it from the West. That 
the district can have had any real prosperity during these 
pnicnged periods of incessant raiding it is impossible to be- 
jieve. The fact that an important commercial route ran 
through Multan gave a certain amount of intermittent pros 
perity to the city, but in the district there was probably 
ittle enough of cultivation, except in the strips of alluvial 
soil along the Chenab, Bids and the Ghara. 


As regards the races who cultivated the soil during these 
days of distress we have little or no information. Very few 
of the land-owning races of to-day can trace their advent to 
& period before the establishment of the Langéh power in 
the fifteenth century. With the exception of the Langéhs 
themselves and of the Biloch tribes which joined them we 
find no notice of any invaders settling down upon the sou, 
The tribes of Moghal or Turk origin who from time to time 
became domiciled in the country, must have become absorbed 
among the people and may be now represented by some of 
the numerous petty disjointed clans of the district which can 
give no account of their origin. The effect probably of the 
Moghal invasions was to break up und drive away the larger 
tribal units, especially on the western edge of the district 
leaving the way open for the miscellaneous and haphazard 
colonization which forms the basis of the ‘ colluvies gentium 2 
now presented to our eyes. 

In one respect indeed the devastation of Khurdsén and 
Western Irn was to the benefit of this part of India, for 
it led to the settling of a considerable number of pious and 
learned men, most of whom no doubt epee on towards Delhi 
but many of whom stayed to bless Mu tan wi 
The pneliniitei disturbances of Ghori times had driven the 
Gardezi Syads to this district. A little later came a family 


Leiah and which gave birth to the famous Sheikh Baha-ud- 


din Zakaria or Bahawal Haqq, who, after traversing nearly 
wa, chose Multén as his place 
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: to 
Delhi (by way of Multan) came Khwaja Kutb-ud-din Bakh- 
tiar Kaki: and to Uch came Saiad Jalal, the founder of 
many sacred families in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Baha- 
walpur. In the same period arose Sakhi Sarwar, whose 
father had emigrated from Bukhara to Sakot in this @is- 
trict. These holy men, together with others too numerous 
to mention, would seem to have set themselves seriously to 
convert to Islim the remaining Hindu agriculturists and 
Momads of this part of India, and it is to their persuasion 
and reputation, rather than to the sword of any conqueror, 
that the péople of the south-west Punjab own their faith 
in Islém. The lukewarmness of the population in previous 
times was roused into a keen fervour by the pagan invasions: 
an emperor’s tomb was granted as the resting place of the 
body of the Saint Rukn-i-Alam, and from this time forward 
the holy men and holy shrines of Multén bestowed upon the 
city a unique reputation throughout the whole Mussalman 


world. 
Chronicle, 


1210.—Malik Nasir-ud-din Kubacha,” one of the trained slaves of 
Mubammad Ghori, and son-in-law of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, marched 
Sindh, and seized Uch and Multdn. (Firishta i, 203, Tab. 
Nas. Ell. ii, 301-2), He was ‘s man of the highest intelligence, 
cleverness, experience, discretion and acumen,’ He set himself up as 
an independent sovereign, and issued coins with bilingaal Hindi and 
Arabic inscriptions, omas Path. m4 p- 100-1), and his power 
at one time extended from Sirhind to Sindh. 


1221.—Jalal-ud-din Mankbarni, Khwarizm Shah, was pursued by 
the rin ier Chingiz Khan to the banks of the Indus. Shortly 
afterwards the Moghal General Turtai advanced to Bhera and then to 
Multén, ‘ but as there were no stones there he ordered that the populo- 
tion of Bhera should be turned out to make floats of wood and load 
them with stones for the manjanicks. So thoy floated them down the 
river, and when they arrived at. Multdn, the mianjanicks were set to 
"and threw down ramparts of the fort, which was nearly 
taken, when the excessive heat of the weather put a stop to their 
operations” (Jshankushs, Ell. fi, 392). The Rozat-us-safa says the 
Moghals were commanded by Bala Nuyan, and that owing to the 
excessive heat ‘the Multénis escaped from that Bala (calamity).’ (Ml. 
ii, 559). The Ain-i-Akbari gives the name of the general os Turmatai 
Marian, and says he actually took Multin, but that Kubacha by 
, his tres repaired the disaster.’ (Jar. iii, 344, see also 


Hor. Tob. Nas. . Howorth says that the army was commanded 
by two generals, and Durbsi ist, ae i, pH igre rete: = 


i his opposed hoth by u ' r 
Hindustan oa. Nastr-ud-din in Multén; he accordingly joined with 
the Khokhars who were the enemies of the latter, and his 
Usher Pai fell suddenly on Nasir-ud-din at Uch. Kubacha ‘to 
Bhakkar and then back to Multén, which Uxbeg Pai invested. Usbeg 
Pai seems to have coins a es ie ee pee te hs 

Thomas Path. Kin - 99), f be . 
oe ee ae EI, i, 306-7), Jalaleud-ain through Multan 
territors again next year on his way to Sindh. ). 


® The name is said to be derived from the Turkisb huba, a short cont.: 
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ths Moghal 1224.—*‘ ane the came with s larg of prneocan vy (or aa the che CHAPTER |, B: 
ratte eye prey on that stro yng t iy d D History. 
war oe maine isle Nestea 7) od iis erased During ‘ss 


geve such proof of resolution ogbal Invadiona, 
ener, wisi germ he nd persounl ieatery that it wiil’remain on record oa 
dag of judgment.’ (Tab. Nas. Ell. ii,’ 308, and viii xviii). 
[Possibly this is the same siege as that of Tartai recorded above; the 
accounts of this period are somewhat confused. } Piriahta iii, 420, Bays 
Chaghtai Khan commanded the siege in person. 


1227.—Shams-ud-din Altamsh of Delhi besieged and tock Uch; and 


Indus (tab, Nas Bl ii, 904, iv, 146, Pirisht Sr ai0, tii aap - —_ 
us as. meets ta , ili r 
estes the hands of Shams-ud-din and a rare copper coin of this 


mr pote the olin of his rule in this city, (Thomas Path. Kings, 
Malik Kabir Khan (also known as Izz-nd-din Ayaz) was made 
SS Lan of Multan. (Raverty Tab. Nas. Pp. 725). 


1236,—Multén was apparontly again in a troubled state for Shams. 
ud-din was starting from Delhi to march —— it when he died. 
(Firishta i, 211, aha, ¢.g., Raverty Tab., 623, read ‘ Banisin’ 
not * Multan’ in connection with this incident): Malik Kabir Khan, 


succeeded by Malik Karakash at at Multén, but in 1289 Multan was 
restored to him. (Firishta i, 214—990, ‘Tab. Nas. Ell. gly 335, aS, Reverty, 
644). He shortly afterwards rebelled. ‘anda according to local history, 
Razia m marched on and togk’ Multén, whore she Sneed much 
alms on the poor and gave-villages:in-mafi tothe Kureshi and Gardez 


families. 
1239 —The Synge bese Saif-ud-din Hasan, on driven this year 
a = by .the.Moghals and seized Multdn. (Thomas rhe 
Kings? He coined money in his own Sai: (Raverty in 
T.AS.B, 1e02. 'p. 157). 
Meantime Kabir Khan assumed sovereignty at Uch, and after 
his death in 1241, his son “Tati Pe several times attacked the 
sapien before the gates of Multén. (Raverty Tab. Nas, 656). 
—A Moghal army under Muin tah patina Uch; Saif. 
; ud-din a fled from Multén to Sindh; hut the hals retired on hearing 
that the Delhi troops had reached the Biss werty Tab. Nas. 1154, 
Firishta i, 231). 


146.—The Delhi quthorities made an effort to stem the tide of 
the Moghal advance by appointing Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar to a 
large frontier government includ ig Multén : which was taken from the 
Karlughs, (Firishta i, 235). 


1249.—Malik Hasan Karlugh advanced from Banién; he himself 
- was slain but the: Karlughs under his son Nasir-nd-din Muhammad 
took Multan from Txz-nd-din. Balban, who then held it. The Karluchs 
were very soon afterwards onsted by Sher Khan. (Raverty Tab. Nas. 
6M4, Mine 792). td 
250.—Malik Txz-ud-din Balban, Mego of Uch and Nagor, 
tried to take Multdn from Sher Khan failed. (Raverty JVA.S.B.. 
1892, p. 172). In the same weak Akiatearodclin Kurez, who held 
Multén for Sher Khan, captured a number of Moghals and sent 
them to Delhi, (Raverty Ta 683). 


About this period the Sultan Nasir-ud-din Reger Multan at least 
once, gy as usual, showed great respect to the sacred families. 


irish 
mines ee cn ale ea rem oe Rorenmt, hase 


Khan year [zz-ud-din 

4 ip, aut, py peer Firehtn Pa, Raverty 
AS‘. "}802."'173)' : 
- D 
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1257,—Izz-ud-din treachero' i : i 
SAU Revie arrived 06 Wok, wont ch econ ‘spnion’ Stein: Abus 
aa delivered: to the 34 and the defences of the citadel were 
destroyed. The Saint Bahawal Haqq had to pay down 100,000 dinars 
to save the place from being sacked, and one Chinghiz ‘Khan w 
made Hakim of Multén, (Raverty J.A.8.B, 892, 175, Tab, Nos. 844 
and 1901). D’Obsson relates that the Moghals retired on hearing of 
the approach of Muhammad Sultan of Delhi, and adds that during 
the reign of Sultan Bahu (Balban 1265-87) Multén became the asylum 

many Persian princes whose realms i 
Moghals (Hist. dea Mongols, iv, 559). SS ASO a 

1270.—Prince Muhammad, son of Ghias-ud-din Balban 
governor of Multén. He twice invited Sheikh Saadi of Shiraz to 74 
court at Multaén, but the invitation was declined on the plea of age. 
The prince’s intention was to build a Khankah for him in Multén, and 
to endow it with villages for his maintenance. Sheikh Saadi sent 
him » Gulistén eon 2 ag ee with his on ee and Saadi’s 

sag Bes fn 3 event, iris i, 259, Tar. Fir. 
Ehahi, l. iii, 110), It is stated that ‘ashouen the crt yg a 
noted patron of peteng he was on bad terms with Sheikh Sadr-nd-din, 
son of Bahawal Haqq. 

1284.—The Moghals under Timur Khan invaded Lahore and Dipél- 
pur and were met by Prince Muhammad ‘ on the banks of the river 
of Lahore*® which rans through part of the Multén province. The 
Moghals were routed, but Muhammad while isolated from his fol- 
lowers was rig ogee a a — incident wae aN bare xara 
afterwards as t - or Martyred Prince). ong 
captives taken by the Moghals was the poct Amir Khusran. (Firishta 
i, 269). The son of the deceased prince, Kai Khusru, succeeded his 
ather in rmmen nitan. i, . 
father in the Gove t of Mnitan. (Firishta i, 269) 


1288 Circa.—Malik Jalal-nd-din Firoz, afterwards Sultfn, was 
made governor of Multén, in order that he might preclude the pos- 
oy hed invasion by the Moghals, (Wassaf in Ell. iii, 98). In 
1290 ced to Delhi and seized the throne. 


1292.—Arkali Khan, son of Sultan Firoz, was made governor of 
Multén. On Firoz’s assassination in 1295, his family fled to Multan 
for protection against Firoz’s nephew Aln-ud-din Khilji. The latter, 
however, sent 40,000 horse after them who besieged Multan for two 
months, until the citizens and troops hotrayed the princes into their 
hands.  (Firishta i, 325). Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, grandson of Bahawnl 
Hanq, is said to have interceded for them, but on their arrival at 
Delhi they were blinded and imprisoned. Nasrat Khan was made 
governor of Mult&n, and he shortly afterwards defeated an inyasion 
of the Moghals from Sevisten. 

1805,—The Mogish under Kubék or Aibak Khan, an officer of 
Dua, the eee _Khan of Méwarulnahr, ravaged Multdin; they 
defeated Ghazi Beg Tughlak and perished miserably in 
eserts, i ;. 363. D’Ohsson, iv, 561). See also Oliver in 
J.R.A.8., 1888, p. 99. 

1221,.—When Ghazi Bog of Lahore revolted, Moghialtagin, governor 
of Multan, } of precedence, refused to join him; was accord- 
ingly cut by Bahram Abia, ‘a Moghal chief of some note in that 

arter.’ (Firishta i, 397). Ghazi Beg then usurped the power at 

Delhi under the name of Ghias-nd-din. He is said to have inscribed 
on the Jama Masjid at Multdn the words, ‘I have encountered the 
Tartars on twenty-nine occasions and defeated them: hence T am called 
Malik-ul-Ghazi.’ (Thomas Path. Kings, p. 192 Ell. iii, 608). He 
js said to have left one Taj-ud-din as his governor at Multan. 


*Probably the Ravi, but possibly the Bids, see Ell. iii, 620. 
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1827.—A. Moghal force under Turmushrin Khan subdued Multén, CHAPTER LBs 
but was bribed by Muhammad Tughlak to withdraw. (Firishta i, 413). History: 


1334.—Ibn Batuta of T arrived in Multén from Uch. He 
gives the following account of his journey :— Mogbal Invasions, 


‘From Uch I went to Multén, The city is the capital of Sindh 
and the Amir-ul-umara of the province lives there. Ten kos on this 
side one has to cross a river which is narrow and deep and impassable 
except boats. Here travellers are cone eres and their property 

i At that time every merchant to pay a fourth of his 
merchandise as 7 dinars per horse. Two years after I 
reached Hindtstén the king abolished all this toll; and when the 
country was under the Abasside Caliph there had been no dues except 
2 aig i a : pars ra ee oome ts d Tiered 

ugh containing little enou rge, an 

Jest the whole should be opened: but Kuthb-nl-Mulk sent a military 
offirer from ehtheay with aa Temata Beret yet pst PE 
searched, for which I than God. (We stop that night on 
river bank and early in the morning there came to mo one Dahkén 
Samarkandi, a postal officer, who was the king’s news-writer. After 
meeting him I went in his company to the ruler of Multdén who in 

ays was Kutb-ul-Mulk, a great and accomplished ruler, When 
I came to him he got up to greet me and gave me a place at his side. 
T offered as presents a slave, a horse, and raisins and almonds; these 
last do not in that country and are imported as curiosities from 
Khurasan. The Amir sat on a raised platform corered by a carpet 
and by him sat Salar, the Kazi of the city, and a Khatib whose name 
I forget. To the right and left were the military officers and behind 
him stood armed men, while the army marched past in front. A 
number of bows were ving there, and any one in the army who 
wished to display his skill in archery took up a bow and drew it, and 
if any one wished to display his skill in horsemanship, he ran his 
lance at a small drum that was attached to a low wall, or played 
Chaughan with a ball that was lying there. Men were promoted 
according to the skill shown by them on these occasions. len we 
had saluted Kuth-ud-din as Ihave described, he ordered that we 
should reside in the city with the dependents of Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, 
Kureshi, the rule being that the Sheikh could not entertain strangers 
without the governor's permission. Delhi is 40 days’ march m 
Multan and there is cultivation all the way.’ 

Tbn Batuta says that he went to Delhi vié Abohar, Abibakhar, 

A ss and Sarusti, bedi ge meow Be, eset is Rg twine 
t erozepore District he has apparently forgotten the ler 
the towns. In another place also however (the passage quoted below 

he has put Abohar near Multan, and possibly some site now disappe 
is referred to. Abibakhar is not known, unless it is (as tentatively 
suggested by M. Muhammad Hussain) the shrine of Abubakar at Dhil- 


Tun in Mailsi. 

1340.—Muhammad Tughlak sent orders to Bahram Abin, governor 
of Multén (also known as Kishlu Khan) to have families removed 
forcibly to the new capital of Daulatabad in the Deccan, but the 
Messenger, using insolent language, had his head cut off. Muham- 
mad Tu defeated Bahram, and ordered a general slaughter of 
the i itants of Multan, which was only averted by the prayer of 
the saint Rukn-i-Alam, who came bareheaded to the king’s court and 
stood before him soliciting pardon for the people. (Firishta i, 421, 
Ell. iii, 242, vii, 136). 


E 
z 
: 
£ 


Tbn Batuta, however, a more trustworthy authority, gives a different 
account. Hoe says that Muhammad having flayed his hew and sent 
his remains round the kingdom in terrorem, Kishlu Khan, governor 
_ She regan) oak gyrase’ pmsag ate a him. 
Battle was fough i plain 
of Abohar’, in which Khan was ki thes then 
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of the city, ‘I saw it the traveller, ‘ when I arri 
fr Malta? n Batuta, EB 618). Tn this campaign "the family 
of Bahawal sided with the ki ‘and were rewarded with 100 


villages (see Muhammad Hussain, Ibn - 153). If Ibn Batu 
is cee the date of the rebellion Hh aeomgray Bri ’ Firishta sto) 


as Ibn Batuta to i 
wis. in 1894." n seems to have been in Multdn once only, 


-—Bahzad Khan, 
rau egrae ook pir’ * poured preg: a torrent foe - 
@ city. approach of the Delhi army ghans 
retreated. (Firishta i, 495, Tar. Fir, Shah, Ell. iii, 244), 
_ _1851.—Sultan Firoz who succeeded to the throne when he was 
in Sindh marched to Delhi vid Multén and when in Maltin behaved 
very liberally to the Sheikhs of the city. (Shams-i-Siraj, Ell. iii, 289), 
. ,1350.—Tatar Khan was made Shikkdar (governor) of Multén (BIL 
iv, 9). During this reign the converted Hindu Makbul. afterwards the 
Wazir Khan Jahan, end Ain Mahru, known as Ain-ul-Mulk, seem to 
have been governors of tain. . iii, ). the 
SILSERD: naame to haye been Malik Mardan, Malik Shaikh, Malik 
ulaiman and: Khizr Khan, all of a Syad family. (Ell. iv, 46), 
1396,—Sfrang Khan, governor of Dip4lpur, attacked Khizr Khan 
and with the aid of Malik Mardan Bhatti seized the Shikk (province) 
of Multén. He then advanced ngainst Delhi but was defeated and 
retired to Multén. (Firishta i, 482, Tar. Mb. Sh. El. iy, 32) 


1397.—Pir Mahammad Jah4ngir, grandson of Tamerlane, invested 
Uch, and when Sérang Khan sent troops against him he advanced. to 
the Bids and fell on the Multanis by surprise just after they crossed 
river (apparently at a place called Tamtama or Tantana). He 
Arch them to Multén, which he invested for six months. so that 
in ‘ nothing eatable, not even a rat or a monse, remained alive.’ 
last ng capitulated, but meantime the excessive rains had 
caused # serious mortality among the horses of the hesiecing army, 
so that they had to shift their quarters from the camp into the city. 
The neighbouring zamindars seeing this began to get restive (Fi. 
482. Malf-i-Tim. Ell. iii, 999—417. Rar. J.A.S.B. 1892, 18]. 279). 


Meantime Tamerlane marching from the north encamped outside 
Tulamba (October 13th, 1398). After chastising some zamindars in 
the neighbourhood and seizing a large number of cattle he passed on 
leaving the fort nncaptured. He then halted at Jal (or, it may be, 
at a ‘chal’ or lake) on the Bids ‘ opposite Shahpur,’ from which he 
marched ont with a flying column to chastise Nusrat Khokhar, who 
was encamped in swampy ground on the bank of a lake. The ‘nn- 
sanctified Indians’ being defeated and ‘the God-forsaken Nusrat’ 
being slain, the army moved to Shahnawaz, a populous village on the 
Bids, ‘ where was a great quantity of grain stored up.’ On 
the 26th Octoher, says Tamerlane, ‘T set out from Shahnawaz on my 
return to the ba and pitched my seemp oh se bans of te river 
Biysh, opposite to Janjan, and gave ers all my whole a 
and bagguee should eras the river to Janjan (or Khanjan) and that 
they should set up my tent on an little eminence ontside the town 
at the foot of which was a verdant garden.’ At this place (which is 
stated to have been 40 kos from Multén. Rav., p. 983) Pir Muhem. 
mad, marching out from Multén, joined Tamerlane’s army. and as the 
rains had killed his horses so that the soldiers went either on foot or 


governor of Multan, was defeated Wd some 
, 
? 


if 


Jahwal from which he passed on thronch Pfkpattan to the conqnest 
of Delhi (Malf. Tim. Fl. iii, 4183—420; Zafarn. Ell. iii, 484-6: Fir. 


* Except Tulamba, none of the places in this district mentioned hy 
‘Tamerlane are, so far as is known, identifiable. 
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487, Rav. J.A.S.B. 1892, 280—285). On his return from Delhi 
through the yaar Tamerlane appointed Khizr Khan to be governor 
tin. ( . Ell 475). 


. in, Vv 

1405.—The Delhi forces marched i Khiszr Khan, ‘ At Tu- 
lamba they were op by Rai Daud, Kamal Khan Mai, and Rai 
Habbu, the son of Rai Ratti, chiefs in the northern provinces, who 
were defeated.’ Near Pakpattan, however, on November 18th, Khizr 
Khan was victorious, and in 1414 he seized on the power at Delhi, 
founding the dynasty of the Syads. (Fir. i, 501) 
ip 1427.—Death of Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, Amir of Multén (Ell. iv, 


1429.—Malik Rajah Nadira, Amir of Multan, died and. the fief 
was restored to Malik Mahmud Husain, Imad-ul-Mulk, who was sent to 
Multén from Delhi with a large army. (Tar. Mub. Shab. Ell, iv, 67, 
Pix. 1, 524). 
governor of Kabul, on behalf of Shah Rukh 
Mirza, son of Tamerlane, advanced against Multén. Imad-ul-Mulk 
went out to Tulamba to gppose him, and Sheikh Ali moved off to 
i mad returned to Multdn and Sheikh Ali 
crossed the Ravi and laid all waste along the bank of the joint Jhelum- 
Chenéb. (Firishta says the Ravi). At a kos distance from Multén 
he defeated and killed Sultan Shah i who was sent against him 
Be en the 27th May he occupied Khairabid ‘within six miles of 
Multén.’ On June 18th « fens, took place in the gardens outside 
Maltin in which he was rep : and two days later he was again 
iven back, A reinforcement of royal troops came up, and on 
Friday, July 25th, ‘ approaching the prayer-house (namazgah) endea- 
to enter the kitela of Aln-ul-Mulk.’ Sheikh Ali opposed them 
and a great battle ensued in which he was defeated and driven across 


.-the river (said to be the Jhelum, but either the Chensb and Révi is 


_of ;: om. 
“tribe of Koresh. (a descendant of Bahaw 


meant) towards Shorkot. 

The Delhi authorities getting jealous of Imad had him recalled 
and the ‘ ikta’ or fief of Mult&n was transferred to Malik Khair-ad- 
din Khani, The transfer was inconsiderately carried ont and this 
led to troubles. (Tab. Akb. and Tar. Mub. Sh. Ell. iv, 70—72. 
Fir. i, 525—6). 

1431.—Sheikh Ali was induced by Jasrath Khokhar to attack 
Multan again. After taking Khatibpur he reached Tulamba and 
aacked the town ruthlessly. He does not however seem to have 
advanced further. (Ell. iy, 73). 

1432.—Saiad Mubarak Shah, Sultan of Delhi, advanced: from the 
Mont district in pursuit of Sheikh Ali, and after crossing the 
Ravi near mba put him to flight. (Tar. Mub, Shah Ell. iv, 77, 
Fir. i, 528). After taking Shorkot the king made a detour to Multain 
to visit the tombs of the saints. (Fir. i, 529). In 1435 his successor, 
Muhammad Shah, paid Mult4n a visit for a similar purpose. (Tab. 
Akb. EIl. iv, 84). ortly after this Bahlol Lodi seems to have been 
governor of Multdén. (Ain. Jar, ii, 388). 

sa ghana ares in ghia owing + ae ay oy of ap 
Langihs who are resen irishta as a. Pathdin tribe recen 
arrived from Sibi rit iv, 85, Fir. iv, 380). Their then habitat was 
Rapri (Cf. Ell. vy, 306). : 

1443.—Tired of anarchy the people of Multan selected a ruler ‘ one 
Sheikh Yusaf, a man of learning, wisd sisd igh obpractet © of 
x Haqgq), and ‘the public 
age were d, and money coined, in his name.’ ‘ The prince 
z= ‘repaid their confidence by reorganising the government and 
gaining the esteem and friendship of the surrounding zdmindérs.” 


1445.—Rai Sahra, Langéh, father-in-law of Sheikh Yusaf, seized 


- Multén and drove out usaf to Delhi. The of how he 
~ came to see his daughter in the town, and how having - duck’s 
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blood and taken an emetic he induced his son-in-law to let in some. 

of his own people to tend him is given at length in Firishta iy, 381—2. 

Rai Sshra assumed the title of Kuth-ud-din Langéh and reigned till 

1469 (see Firishta; the names and dates in the Ain-i-Akbari differ. 
at, see Ain. Jar. ii, 234-5).* 

1469.—Husain Khan Langih, son of Kutb-ud-din, succeeded. He 
attacked and took Shorkot and Chiniot; also the country round Kot 
botng peed by fie’ Moshals te Sef ead Baa ce, ae i 

y og’ in Kachi and Sindh, now appear 
i dia. (Fir. iv, 386. J.A.8.B. 1848, - 560). « His 
brother Shahab Din rebelled in Kahror but was taken and imprisoned. 

m the Delhi oe advanced in aid of the exiled Sheikh Yusaf and 
had nearly reached Multén when Husain Khan, ‘ crossing the Indus” 
threw himself into the fort and routed the invaders, ving them 
towards Chiniot. About this time, too, a number of Sahnas emigrated 
from Sindh to Multin, (Fir. iv, 987-8) and one of them called Jam 
Bayazid was granted Shorkot (cf. Panjab N. and Q. iii, 215). 

1480 Circa—One historian relates that in the reign of Bahlol Khan 
Lodi of Delhi the Delhi troops marched through Multén to chastise 
a rebel called Ahmad Bhatti, but this is not mentioned in most histories, 
=. v, 5). About this time, however, the Bhattis of Jesalmir estah- 
ished themselves between the Sntlej and the Bids (and even as far as 
Asinikot beyond the Bids) and were in constant conflict with the 
Langihs, Khichis, Joyés and other tribes of that region, Rawal 
Ohachik of Jesalmir was killed in a great ae with the Langiths 
near Dunyapur. (Tod Réjasthén, Calc. edn. 1894, ii, 110—113). 

_1483.—A treaty was made between Husain Khan and Sikandar 
Khan Lodi of Delhi. (Fir. iy, 299). 

1500 _Circa.—Firishta tells a story regarding the envoy whom 
Husain Khan sent to Ahmad&béd and who said that the whole revenues 
of Multén could not build a palace like that at Ahm . The prime 
minister consoled Husain Khan by saying that ‘ thongh India might 
be the country of riches yet Multén could hoast in being a country 
of men.’ Among the literary men of Multén he proceeded to 
enumerate ‘ Sheikh Yusaf Koreshi, Sheikh Baha-ud-din Zakaria, and 
others brought up in the philosophic school of Haji Abdul Wahab. 
besides Fatteh-Tlla and his disciple Aziz-Ulla, both inhabitants of 
Maltin, and who had each thonsands of disciples.’ Husain Khan 
shortly afterwards resigned in favour of his son Firoz. but Firoz was 


eee by his minister, and Husain again assumed power. (Fir. 
, 389—391). 


1502.—Hsain ousted his minister Tmad-ul-Mulk in favour of 

Jam Bayazid Sahna, and soon after died, (Fir. fv, $91: othors put 

his death in 1497 or 1498.) His successor Mahmud was ‘ young and 

withal,’ and complaints were made to him that Jam Bavazid 

public business at his private honse on the bank of the 

Chen&h and insnlted the dignity of rerente collectors. Jam Bayazid’s 

son_attempted to assassinate the king. and then fled with his father 

to Shorkot, where they submitted to the Delhi Lodis. A treaty wna 

made by which the Révi was recognized ns the houndarry between the 
Delhi and Multfin kingdoms, (Fir. ir, 393-5, Tab. Akh. Ell. v. 489). 


1520 Cirea—Mir Chakar Rind, the famous Riloch Chief. tried to 

» footing in Multin but was opposed by Sohrah Dudai and went on 

Shorkot. (Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 470_ Fir. ty, 396). About this time 

Shiism is said to have heen introduced to Mnit4n hy Mir Imad Gardezi 
—others say Mir Shahdod, son of Mir Chakar. (Do.) ' 


1524.—The Archun Turks who had been driven ont of Kandfhér- 
wore induced by Babar to attack Multan and adyanced to the Ghara. 


*Mr. Dames in the Punjab Notes and Qnerries ii, 514, observes = 
that ‘have are aeaeaty no coins of the Lang&h dynasty extent, —~ 
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serra a ag aarp ge was pons from Maltg (0 eee oa CHAPTER 1,1: 
ailed. Langaéh army composed largely * Biloches, _ 
ane ine Makasod a oF eden b belly. poisoned we from 
ei y 

‘Suja Bukhari, his minister, or by Langar (or Lashkar) Khan, Moghal Invasions: 
a man of note. (Fir. iv, 39, Ersk. B and H. 456. Tab, Akb. Ell. v, 2 
471. Tarkhannams. Ell. v, 7 Mahmud appears before his death to 
have sworn fealty to Babar . iv, 435) 


ud-din seems to have persuaded uns to retire, leaving the 
Ghara as the boundary. (Ersk. Bab. Hum., 391), 

1525.—Anarchy prevailed in Multin. ‘The chiefs and 
nobles retired each to his own tribe or j and st med himself 
there.’ Langar Khan induced the Arghuns once more to attack 
Multén and the place was besieged. besieged were reduced to 
great straits through the 


incapacity and rapacity of Shuja, the 
minister, and his factotum Jadah (or Juma) Machhi. (Ersk. 394). 
1627.—After the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the 
Arghuns took the fort assault: ‘having broken down the Lahore 
gate with axes and hammers.’ Almost every one was massacred and 
even such as fed to the ‘ convent of the Sheikhs* did not escape, for 
this also was plundered and set on fire after being drenched in blood. 
The historians have preserved several detailed accounts of this siege 
(see Erskine 295—6. Fir, iv, 899. Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 472—5). 


Shams-ud-din who was left by the Arghuns with 600 men in charge 
of Multdn committed great cruelties to extort money. Langar Khan 
on the other hand did his best to rebuild the desolated city, but had 
soon to retire in disgust to Babar at Lahore. (Ersk. 398). 


1528.—Some 15 months after the. Arghuns took possession, a 
popular insurrection under one Shamsher Khan expelled Shams-nd- 
din. The Arghuns then resigned the province to Babar, who sent his 
son Askari with Langar Khan to take it over (Ersk. 398). 


Tue Mocuat Emprrors—A. D. 1528—1752. 


Under the strong, centralized Government of the greater The Moghal Bae 
Moghal Emperors, Multan at last enjoyed a long period of 
peace, and it obtained in the documents and coins of the 
period the standing title of “Dar-ul-aman’ (the seat of waety) 
It may be said that for two hundred years, from 1548 to 1748, 
there was no warfare in this part of the Punjab, a rebel or a 
fugitive prince once or twice flitted through the district, 
bringing no doubt a certain amount of temporary depreda- 
tion in his train, but the country as a whole had settled down 
to peace. The cultivation probably remained as before for 
the most part confined to the riverain lands; the area imme- 
diately around and north of Multan was (for some reason 
not ascertained) available for settlers in Shah Jehan’s reign 
and was colonized by men from all parts of north-western 
India, but there was probably no very great extension of 
cultivation, and the figures for the provincial revenue, 80 
‘far as we can follow them, do not indicate any very large 
development. The people, however, had peace and their 
status must in many ways have improved. Commerce at any 
Tate seems to have flourished, and Multén itself became a 
_Roted emporium for trade between Hindostan and the Persian 
Empire. The city became the headquarters of a provirce, 
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- Which covered the whole of the south-western Punjab, and 


at times included also the whole of Sindh. The governors 
seem as a whole to have been intelligent and well behaved, 
and the province—involying as it sometimes aid the com- 
ene of armies on the Kandahar frontier—was often con- 
fided to princes of the Royal House. 


Even when the Moghal power hegan to fall to pieces 
Multan at first escaped much of the devastation which visit- 
ed other parts of India. The route to Delhi by Bhatinda 
and Abohar was now too dry for armies and the high road to 
Delhi from the west no longer lay through Multan but through 
Lahore. The armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah“Ab- 
dali, with their awful attendant evils, left Multan unscathed, 
and it was only from minor and subsidiary contentions that 
this district suffered. In the later days of the empire, and 
more especially when the trans-Indus tracts had been cut off 
by Nadir Shah, the Multan province became by degrees an 
appendage of Lahore. As the central power weakened, the 
government became more and more a government by con- 
tract, a money-making concern: it got into the hands of 
Hindus, and it is to the Hindu instinct that we owe the 
origin of those local farmings of revenue, which in turn led 
to that development of canal irrigation, that forms the one 
bright spot amid the general confusion of the succeeding 
period before the days of Diwan Sawan Mal. 


Chronicle. 


128—1530 —Langar Khan, governor of Multan. 

1530.—On Babar’s death Mirza Kamran obtained the Punjéb and 
recalled Langar Khan to Lahore. 

1540.—Humayun, in his retreat from India, marched from Lahore 
into the territories of Bakhshn Khan a itiate this 
chief Humayun gave him the title of Khan Jahan, and u Khan, 
though not attending the camp himself, gave all assistance to Huma- 
yun to help him to cross the Ghara. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum. ii, 208). 

1541.—Mult4n passed with Lahore into the hands of Sher Shah, 
Af . This sovereign is said to have erected three tiled 


mosques 
in Multan, viz., at the shrines of Bahawal Haqq, Rukn-i-Alam and 
‘Shab Yusaf, Gardezi. 


1542.—Humayun in his wanderings came from Bhakkar to Uch 
but Bakhshu Khan Langéh put such obstacles in his way that he had 
to retire to Bikanir territory, (Ersk. ii, 238). 
1543 Circa.—The Biloches had meantime continned their porn 
‘the Mazaris reached Tulamba and Mir Chakar Rind settled down 
Satgara in Montgomery. Sher Khan sent Haibat Khan N 
of Lahore, against Chakar, and according to 
Hiaibat having killed Chakar’s son, roasted kis ribs. .Chakar omens 
is said to have marched on Multén and thence to Sitpur; and legend 
at fault) that Haibat was killed and his head made i a 
rinking cup. mes Belochi Text Book Stories, pp. 10- Tem- 
ple's of the Punjab, ii, 491). 
One Fath Khan Jat, who was in rebellion at Pakpattan, was also 
attacked by Haibat and his Af . He fled to a mud fort 
Kahror ay Soden when ar out for some time with the 
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permission to proceed as far as the Machvara and the river was 
crossed by boats. On the other side we found 500 Jats awaiting 1s, but 
our fire-arms frightened them and they did not attack. We advanced 
unmolested and reached the town of Multan on the 15th of Ramzan. 
In Multén I only visited the graves of the Sheikhs Baha-ud-din 
Zakaria, Rukn-ud-din and Sadr-ud-din. I received a blessing 

Sheikh Muhammad # and after receiving permission to con- 
tinue my journey from Sultan Miran Mirza Hussain, we proceeded 
towards Lahore.’ (Vambery’s Translation, p. 45). [The Kara is 
4 stale the Ghiéra or Sutlej and if so the Machvera must be the 


1556—1605,—Reign of Akbar. We have some passing notices of 
the persons in’ power in Multan during this reign. In 1561, on the 
defeat of Bahram, Multdn was given mm jagir to Muhammad Kasim 
Khan of Nishapur (Ain. i, 353). In 1670 Khan Jahan Lodi was made 
governor (do. i, 503), Some time before 1577, Syad Khan Chaghatai 
was governor (do. i, 331). Between 1580 and 1588 Sadik Khan was 
made governor (do. i, 356). In. 1586, Khwaja Abdussamad was made 
Diwan (do. i, 495). In 1691, Khan-i-Khanan’s ja ir was transferred 
to Multan (do. i, 335), and in 1593, Mnltén, ‘which is more than 
Kandahér,’ was given in jagir to Mirza Rustam Safawi, (do. i, 314). 
In 1593, Mirza Jani got the Suba of Multan as tayn! (do, i, 363), 
and in 1596, Muham Aziz Koka got Multén in jagir (do. i, 327) 
In 1602, Syad Khan eaghasel was appointed to the of 
Multdn (do, i, 332). Mu in Akbar’s time had a silver and copper 
mint (do. i, 31).* 


In 1578, the family of Mirzas, sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 
rebelled ee Akbar and passed through the Punjéb towards 
Multan. Near Tulamba Thrahim Husain Mirza, while returning from 
hunting, was attacked by the royal troops and his brother taken 
prisoner, Ibrahim Husain retired, and in trying to pass the Ghara 
was wounded in the throat with an arrow by certain Jhils [Jhabels] 
“who are fishermen dwelling about Multdn.’ He was taken prisoner 
and carried to Multan. (Tab. Akb. Ell. y, 355, Ain. i, 463). 


1605—1627.—Reign of Jahangir. In 1619 rently Khan Jahan 
was made wabhonnt Multén. (De Lact. SEP ae Herbert's 
asad cel atid an Menke eee frog: Apmis to--dapehess 

on wa r to 2 
(Wheeler's Early Travs., 63). f 


* The British Museum contains the following ce goog! the 


Multan Mint: Akhar, A. H. 1000; Shahjahan, 1068; 
"1089, 1040, 1042 1043, 1045, 1048. Aurangzeb, gold, 1075, 1077 
-silver 1070, 1073, 1076; Farrukh Siyar, silver, reas ae, nso. 
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1627—1658,—Reign of Shah Jahan. At first Kilij Khan 
governor. When he was transferred to Kandéhér, Multin was 2 tang 
in jagir to Shahzada Murad Bakhsh, who built the present city walls 
cre yi ae the ergy — and who colonized and 
brough vation a great deal of land j ighbour 
When he was transferred to the flabat ‘ie 
«tage yes Saleen pe ipa a SB ag! this M 
jagir rince Aurangzeb, and in his time Kandéhér 
feng taken the Persians certain Saddozai exiles Game and nomad 
in Mu Rangpur. Prince Aurangzeb is said to have repaired 
the tombs of Zainulab-din at Sakot and Khalik Wali at Khatti Chor. 
After this Multan became part of the jagir of Dara Shekoh for a 
year and a half, but was again emer sect to Aurangzeb. While 
Aurangzeb was ce Poe in the siege of Kandéhér (1652), Multén 
was again given to Dara, who aiporsted Sheikh Musa Gilani as his 
Naib. In 1658 came the illness of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the 
defeat of Dara near Agra and the assumption of the sovereignty by 
urangzeb, 


The Augustinian friar Manrique seems to fave visited Multén 
twice during Shah Jahan’s reign. “Utinerario, p. 378). 
1658—1707.—Reign of Aura b. Dara Shekoh, fiecing from 
Lahore before Aurangzeb, came to Multén for a few days (Sth ¢ to 13th 
September 1658), put his treasure on boats and marched himself 
land to Uch, intending to go to Kanddéhér. He broke down i 
him the bridges (probably boat bridges) on the Bids and Sutlej.* The 
vanguard of Aurangzeb’s army sent out parties to Dunyapur, to see 
that Dara had not fled to Ajmir, but when it was clear he had 
to Bhakkar, Saf Shikan Khan was sent in pursuit and Aurangzeb 
himself stayed at Multan. On 25th September 1658 the Emperor’s 
camp was tions ee from ag hei dl nc = i ee 
Chentib and Ravi met and a day or two ar 6 paid his 
to the shrines. Sheikh Musa G was dismissed and Lashkar } 
or of Kashmir, was transferred to Multin, Khan Alim acting as 
aib till Lashkar should arrive. After staying five 
Aurangzeb heard of the movements of Shuja Khan in Bengal, and at 
onee marched back to Delhi. (Alamgirnama, pp: 200 seqq. 
Khan, Ell. vii, 232. Dow iii, 252). 

After two years Lashkar Khan gave place to Tarbiat Khan, and 
he afterwards to Saif Khan. Multin then became jagir to Prince 
Muhammad Azam, who stayed hore a long time and seems to have made 
a good gorernor: he is said to have been accustomed to go in di 5 
through the city at night like Harun-al-rashid. After him the agi 
went to Prince Muhammad Akbar. Then the Subadari was v 
jointly by Allayar Khan and Karam Khan. In 1694—95 ined 
afterwards Ja Shah, grandson of Aurangzeb, was governor 
seems to have been fete active. ee Pose to help she Tandpuires 
of Bah4walpur on their opposition to the governor of Sindh. 
in TASB. 1896, pp. 176 and 208. Shahamat Ali Bahawalp. and 
Mault., p. 16). ’ 

1707—1719.—Rei of Bahadur Shah, Jahandar Shah and Far- 
rukh Siyar. In 1719 Jahandar Shah is said to have appointed the. 
dancer Niamat to be governor of Multdén: the Wazir demanded in 

ery s nazrina of 1,000 guitars and the Emperor cancelled the 
appointment. (Irvine in J.A.8.B. 1896, p. 167. The story is some- 
what differently told in Shafi Khan, Ell. vii, 432). 

Under Jahandar Shah Kokaltash Khan (Ali Murad) is said to have 
been Governor, with Sher Afghan as his Deputy. 


f 


F 
Eg 


> 





* There is s local tradition at Shijétpur in the Shéjabéd tahsfl 
that when Dara Shekoh hed passed the bridge over the Biss there the: 
inhabitants broke it down behind him to aid him in his flight and 
were consequently severely punished by Aurangzeb. 
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, , Akidat Khan: 
usain Khan. Sher Afkan Khan seems to have 


Sa been only History. 
Deere Mulk, the Wasir. (Irvine in J-A.S.B. 1898, p 158) 


1719—1748.—Reign_of Muhammad Shah. The following were The Moghal Emp 
suhedarss 0) Ghee Afkan Khan, Izzuddaula. (2) Bakir Khan who '°™ 
built the Bakirabad mosque which stands near the Lahore road about 
two miles NE. of the city. (3) Sayad Hasan Khan. (4) Sher Afkan 
again. (5) Nawab Abbussamad Khan Turani; he held both Lahore 
and Multdn, and built the Idgah. (6) On his death in 1735 his son 
ia (known as Khan Bahadur Khan) was granted : 
Subas, and lived sometimes in one, sometimes in the other. In his 
time all the Trans-Indus part of the Multén Province was trans 
ferred from the Delhi Empire to that of Nadir Shah. (7) On his 
death his son t-ulla Khan, known as Shahnawaz Khan, who had 
previously been left in charge of Multén, was granted both Subas. 
1748—1752.—Reign of Ahmad Shah. On the death of Muhammad 
ah _ Mnuin-ud-din Khan (Mir Mannu), son of the Wazir Kamr-nd- 
din Khan, was appointed to the Subas of Lahore and Multén. Katra 
Mal, a low bred Kirar, who had obtained promotion under Shahnawaz, 
was employed by Mir Mannn to march against Shahnawaz, There was 
& fight outside Multén in which Jassa Singh Kalal, the founder of the 
‘Ahluwalia misl, aided Kaura Mal. At first Kaurn Mal was defeated, 
but Shahnawaz hearing that Kaura Mal was with only_a few atten- 
dants on an elephant near Daurféna Langéna, went against him with 
some horse and was shot while cutting with his sword at 
Kaura Mal’s howda. Kaura Mal then took the ‘ijara’? of Multan as 
Nazim on behalf of Mir Mannn and assumed the title of Maharaja. 


Kaura Mal maintained a friendly intercourse with the Dandputras 
of Bahiwalpur and bestowed on Bahawal Khan the perpetual lense 
of the Adamwshan talnka for Rs. 4,000 per annum. To improve the 
new isition Bahawal Khan built the Shahdara (Sardfrwah) canal. 
Kaura Mal used n to go to Lahore and on one occasion ke left as 
Naib-Nazim one Zahid Khan Saddozai Khankhel: this man having dis- 
obeyed some order, Kaura Mal marched against him, but when the 
armies met at Matithal Zahid Khan’s army d. and he dis- 
mounted from hia palki and fled, but was afterwards captured. On 


an occasion Kaura Mal left one Khwaja Ishaq as his Naib and 
this time Kaura Mal was i 


killed, fighting against Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
(See Muhammad Latif’s History of Punjab, 214, ats Sh. Ali Bah. 
88, 37 J.A_S.B. 1848, ii, 568—571.) 


Tn 1751 Mubarak Khan Dandpntra* bonght the Innd of Shini, 
Bakhri and Mnudwdla (now in Muzaffargarh) from the zam{ndirs of 
: also Bet (? Bet Moghal) and DuntwSli from Sheikh Raju Gar- 
dezi_and brought them under cultivation (J.A.S.B. 1848. i. 568). 
a ee igre ony oe Sp meh Seater > cede ioe Punjab 
an im. son Tamur was left in with 
Jahan Khan as adviser. Soe 


Under Farrukh Siyar the following were Subad f Mul CHAPTER . 
pis Nawsb Khan Zaman Sher Afkan Khan, 1 idat ‘ed ope 


fo of the more recent rulers of the 
Std ral ta nae een 
ubari : shaw an : 1809 Sadik Moh a 
Khan If; 1825 Bahawal Khan TIT: 1853 Sadatvar Khor: ee wee 
Khan; 1859 Rahawal Khan TV; 1865 Sadik Muhammad Khan Iv; 
1899 Bahawal Khan V. Of these the hest remembered in the district 
\ is Bahawal Khan TIT. onr ally in the Mult4n campaign, who is always 
— of as Sakhi Bahawal Khan, i.¢., the generons. The Nawab 
gh a for the time being is generally spoken of as ‘ Khan 
+ Ahmad Shah strock coins at Multén in ‘A. D. 1782 and 1754. 
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Paruayn anp Stan Ruwe. 
After having been an outlyimg province of the Delhi 
Empire Multén im 1752 became a province owing allegiance, 
often very nominal, to the Afghan kings of Kabul. The 


extraction, and under the rule of the Saddozais of Kabul 
a marked change took place in the fortunes of those Pathin 
families, chiefly Saddozais, who from time to time had fled 
from Afghanistan to take refuge in this district. By de- 
s those families, known as the Multéni Pathans, absorbed 
a good deal of power: the fief of Shujébid remained for 
some time im the hands of one of them, and ultimately under 
Nawabs Muzafiar Khan and Sarfraz Khan the Multan Sad- 
dozais set up for themselves a kingdom which was for all 
a purposes independent. Under their government 
ds were conferred freely on the Pathan families; and 
numbers of Badozais, Bamozsis, Tarins, Babars, Khakwanis 
and others, who had previously been mere towns-people or 
soldiers of fortune, became large jagirddrs and land-owners. 
The rule of this Pathén government has come down to us 
surrounded by a certain halo, partly on account of the heroic 
defence made by the Nawabs against the Sikh aggressions, 
and partly on account of the very valuable assistance given to 
the British arms by the Pathan families in 1848; but as a 
matter of iact, the Pathan administration of the country seems 
to have been exceedingly lax, and ihe. rulers, who were 
brave men in the day of battle, were slothful, luxurious and 
utterly unbusiness-like in the management of their territories 
in days of peace. The rule of the Saddozais extended over 
both sides of the Chenab from the neighbourhood of Sarai 
Siddhu to about half way down the present Shujébéd tahsil, 
and the revenue they collected was about 5} lakhs per annum. 
Their army consisted in peace time of some 2,000. men and 
20 guns, but the number could be raised on emergency by 
the calling out of 10,000 or 12,600 militia. Elphinstone, 
who passed through Multén on his way to Kabul in 1807, 
says of the Multéni administration: * Nothing could be 
worse than the government; all sorts of direct exactions were 
vated by monopolies, rapacious and ungovernable troops, 
and every other kind of abuse.’ (Elph. Caubul, 23). The 
following aceount by Elphinstone of his reception by Nawab 
Sarfraz Khan gives an idea of the Pathans’ notions of dis- 
cipline and order in matters of ceremonial : — ¢ 
“The prineteal events of our stay were our meetings with the 
oO ce. The name ; araz 
governor of She. Pcoreranent was-in of thle, parecnn@® Setar nabeb. 
He was of an Af; family, of the royal tribe of Saddorai, i 
ancestors had so long been settled in Multén, that he ‘had lost most. of 
the characteristics of his nation. He seems to have been 
e approach of mission and 


a panic as soon as he heard of th 1 and the 
whole of his behaviour to the end was marked with suspicion and 
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distrust. He shut the gates of the city against us, and allowed none CHAPTER L, 8. 
of our men or followers to enter without express ission. He ae 27 ws.he) 
also doubled his guards, and we heard, from authority, of History. 
coe in 7s council Migs nal it res most a that we should 

avour surprise city, or, we ¢ d procure a cession Pathan and Sikh. 
of it to us from the king. Fis) tiafaettie  eacpebastek elit: in, an sabe ae ‘ 
16th of December, and a very large tent was pitched for his reception. > 
One end of it was open, and from the entrance two canvas screens 
ran out, so as to form un alley about twenty yards long, which was 
lined with servants in livery, other Servants extending beyond it. 
The troops were also drawn up in line along the road to tent. 


Mr. Strachey went to meet the governor, and found him mounted 
on a white horse, with gold trappings, attended by his officers and 
favorites, surrounded with large standards, and escorted by 200 horse 
and 3,000 foot. The dust, crowd, and confusion of the meeting are 
represented by Mr, Strachey as heyond al! description, The governor 

comed Mr. Strachey xecording to the Persian custom, after which 
they joined and proceeded to the tent, the pressure and disorder 
increasing as they went. In some places men were fighting, and in 
others le were ridden down. Mr. Strachey’s own horse was neurly 
borne to the ground, and only recovered himself by « violent exertion. 
When they approached the tent they missed the road, came in front 
of the line of troops, and rushed on the cavalry with such impetuosity 
that there was barely time to wheel back so as to allow a passage. 
In this manner the tide poured on towards the tent, the line of 
servants was swept away, the screens were torn down and trampled 
under foot, and even the tent ropes were assailed with such fury that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over our heads, 

The inside was crowded and darkened in an instant. The gov- 
ernor and about ten of his companions sat, the rest seemed to be 
armed attendants and, indeed, the governor seemed to have attended 
to nothing but the number of eer Hoe sat bat for a very 
short time, during the whole of which he was telling his beads with 
the utmost fervency, and addressing us with: ‘ You are welcome,” 
as fast as he could repeat the words. At last he said he was afraid the 
crowd must annoy me, and withdrew. Sarfaras Khan was a good 

king young man; he wore the Persian dress, with * enn ano a 
shawl turban over it, and spoke very good Persian. His attendants 
were large, fair, and handsome Afghans, most of them very well 
dressed, but in no sort of order or discipline. On the same evening I 
returned his visit, and found him sitting under an awning, on °o 
terrace in one of his gardens. He had a company sitting with 
him in good order, They differed greatly in appearance from the 
natives of India, but were neither handsomely , nor 50 
as Persians, The Nabob being now free from alarm was civil and 
agreeable enough. 

Only a little less than half of the present Multan dis- 
trict was in the hands of these Pathdns: the rest, consisting 
of the whole of the Mailsi and Lodhrén tahsils, and the 
southern half of Shujaébdd,; was in the hands of the Daud- 
putra chiefs of Bahawalpur, who had gradually acquired the 
various talukas in this tract on Jease from the rulers of Mul- 
tin. When the power of the Multin Nawabs grew feebler, 
the Daudputras ceased paying their rent for these tracts, 
but on the advent of the Sikh power the rent was again 
strictly exacted from them. Under the Sikhs the rent was 
enhanced largely, until ultimately in 1831 the Daudputras 
failed to pay it, and the whole country west of Sutlej then 
passed into the hands first of General Ventira and then of 
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Diwan Sawan Mal. The Daudputra rule in the Sutlej tahsils 


"B had lasted, off and on, for some eighty or ninety years, 


their ent of the country seems to have been on 
the whole sensible and popular. Some of their kardars, such 
as Sirdar Muhammad Khan and Jam Khan, have left a name 
behind them for energy and justice, and it is to their 
management that we owe for the most part of the present 
system of canal irrigation in the district. 


The earliest canals of which we can trace the origin were 
the Muhammadwah and the Sirdarwah which were made some 
time before 1750 to improve the Daudputra lands in the west 
of the present Lodhran tahsil. The lands further to the 
east were then taken in hand, and in another five years the 
Daudputras has excavated the Bahawalwah, Sadikwah and 
Kabilwah. Further east again were constructed shortly 
afterwards, under the Kardar Jam Khan, the two large canals, 
the Jamwah Kalin and the Jamwah Khurd, which are called 
after his name. And, finally, furthest to the east of all, 
when the Sikhs had taken the country, Ghulam Mustafa 
Khakwani built the canal Diwanwah, which he named after 
Diwan Sawan Mal. The success of these various irrigation 
schemes was great: large tracts of land were brought under 
cultivation, and tenants migrated eagerly from the Chenéb 
lands to the Daudputra canals. The Pathans on the Chenéb 
side were not slow in taking up the cue, and the Governor 
Ali Muhammad Khan started the digging of the large canal, 
still known after him as the Wali Muhammad, which irri- 
gates the lands round Multdn: but, with this exception, 
the ee, made to irrigate in the Chenib tahsils were 
feeble and irregular, compared with the great works of the 
Daudputras on the Sutlej. Two small cuts, now the Shahpur 
and Durdna Langéna canals, were made at an early date. 
‘Another, now the Sikandarébéd, was constructed by the 
powerful Khokhar family for the irrigation of its own lands. 
The Saddozais fostered their jagir in Shujébid by permitting 
the construction of the Gujjuhatta, Bakhtuwah and Dhun- 
dhun canals. And towards the end of their rule some small 
efforts made to extend irrigation northwards by the construc- 
tion of the Khadal, Tahirpur and Matital cuts. The Govern- 
ment, however, had little to do with the canal making on the 
Chenéb side; and, indeed, the cultivation carried on by these 
Chensb canals seems to have been but small. Elphinstone, 
who notes the number of ‘‘ large and deep watercburses ” in 
the Sutlej tahsfl, does not mention canal irrigation round 
Multan. He says that a good deal of the country in these 

was *‘ most abundantly watered by Persian wheels,”’ 

ut ‘fa large proportion of the villages were in ruins, and 

there were other signs of a well cultivated country going to 
decay.” [Elph. Caubul, i. 28]. , 
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The chief factor in this picture of desolation was the © yh 
continual warfare ebirg Noes Sikhs of the -erhars ae the History. 
time when the B i Misl first appeared before the city in 
1771 to the day when the army of Ranjit Singh stormed the ro 
Multén fort in 1818, the greater part of the Multén and 
Kabirwala tahsils was being constantly overrun by predatory 
armies, and the havoc thus wrought has left its traces to the 

resent day. Even when Ranjit Singh had taken Multan, 

contented himself for a time with putting in governors 
of the muharrir type, who were quite incapable of restoring 
the prosperity of the country or of coping with the robber 
bands that overran the Kabjrwila “‘ bar:”’ and it was not 
till 1821, when Diwan Sawan Mal was made governor, that 
the unfortunate district obtained any real peace or strong 
government.* 


For 23 years the Chenab tahsils, and for 13 years the 
whole district, was under the rule of Sawan Mal. e care- 
less and disorganized happy-go-lucky administration of the 
Pathan aristocracy was now exchanged for a government con- 
ducted on the strictest of business principles. There was, 
it is true, very litile system, as we understand it, in Sawan 
Mal’s government: administrative boundaries were terribly 
confused and constantly changing, and his revenue arrange- 
ments still baffle us by their local and individual character; 
but want of system was atoned for by a most minute know- 
ledge of personal and local matters, a precise attention to 
business and strong centralization of power. We hear little 
or nothing of Sawan Mal’s kardars and his government was 
of the ‘one-man’ type. He was constant and methodical 
in his kutcherry hours, and minute in his supervision, es- 
pecially over matters of accounts. He was thus able in a 
remarkable way to make this district the most contented in 
India, and yet at the same time to make it yield every rupee 
of income that could be squeezed from it, and this result he 
achieved by a combination of strict justice with minute reve- 
nue management. 

In his judicial work he was strict and impartial. Ed- 

, who saw through the spectacles of his friends, the 
Pathin refugees, attributes this largely to Sawan Mal’s own 
low origin, ‘ What in us,” he writes, ‘ is an imperfection in 
Sawan Mal amounted to a vice. He could not tolerate a 
gentleman. A low bred man himself, he hated any one who 
had a grandfather. Rich merchants he loved and called 
around him, for they 181 id hi 
but inherited wealth he regarded as contraband, a thing to be 
seized and confiscated whenever found. Thus the same man 

*So much have these Sikh incursions impressed themselves op 
the minds of the t ha ing: ‘ Séin, 
jo balé Andf hai dt hai ' Misfortane MM ig TY as 
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CHAPTER 1, B. who would lend money toa Jat to buy a plough or dig « well, 


Histery. 
Pathan and Sikb 
wale, 


would keep a Muliéni Pathdn out of his estate and think he 
did God a service. Between the poor he did justice with great 
pains and impartiality; but a rich man, even if in the right, 
never got a verdict from Sawan Mal without paying for 
it. 

So too in his revenue arrangements, which will be fur- 
ther described later on, he carried out the ideas of land 
nationalization to great lengths. His main principle was 
that if land was culturable and the owner did not cultivate 
it, another cultivator should be put in by the State, anc 
the owner recouped by a small due or not according to cir- 
cumstances. Each village was assessed in the way that gave 
the largest return to Government, but whenever possible 
that way was also the most suitable to the cultivators. If 
a man had not eapital to build a well or to buy oxen, the 
State at once supplied the capital and recouned itself as 
best it could, not according to any system but by taking as 
much from the owner each year as he could spare without 
injury to the cultivation. The canals were diligently cleared 
out, the zealous zamindars being encouraged by rewards and 
honours, and the remiss being severely raniehede The Hindu 
who wanted to invest money in land was given uncultivated 
land to reclaim, and when he had reclaimed it was made to 
pay a full annual revenue for it. Useless expenditure on 
jagirs and mafis was reduced to a minimum, and everything 
able to yield revenue was made to yield it. And yet the 
people, tired after long harassments and pleased with the 
substantial justice they received, were kept happy and con- 
tented as they have probably never been before or since, 

Chronicle. ~ 

From 1752 to 1767 the most nt i 
Multén was Ali Muhammad sa rene Tinie: aeet, wana 
accompanied Ahmad Shah in A expeditions, was appointed in has 


o afer Ishak st Hulten, arene.” Tn 1788 the Make 
en and o b 

rattas, who had been invited into the Punjab by Adina Beg ~ 
overran district: Ali an had to retire beyon the 
eee | Atede onan: two:yoat® oleae eer 
some > jt 

of Pe pues opel : Mahrattas Jo. ative ‘nd 

came own again. Next year. » he 

suspended, and the was ted to the joint rule of Abdel 


ever, Ali Mohammad Khan was again restored, and with the help of 


the Dandpntras he seized province of Dera. Tn return ‘this 
ilakas of Khanwah. . 


he leased to them for Rs. 8,000 a year the of i 
K (Kallawéla?), Adamwahan, Imam-ud-dinpur Man- 
?) and Shekhwan: te alsq allowed ‘Mubarak Khan t0 seize ana 
ai 


* Apparently in subordination, to, s/ Mahratth’ hatha “Ree 
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build a fort in cortain land belonging to the Mailsi tribe and to take CHAPTER 
the Iands on lease in perpetuity Rs, 400 per annum. The latter ab. 
acquisitions were entrusted to Jam Khan, son of Mulla Ali Kihram History. 
who at once began to build a canal for their irrigation, and the success 

of these Sutlej canals was insured by the immigration from the north Pathan and Sikh 
induced by Ali Muhammad Khan's cruelties. Meantime Ali Muham- pale, 

ma seized Shuja Khan and put him in prison. When Ahmad 

Shah advanced against Multin, Shuja Khan was released, but he had 

carefully kept the additional nails and hair which he had grown in 

prison and wed these to Ahmad Shah, who in his indignation seized 

Ali Muhammad Khan, had his belly ripped open and his body exposed 

on a camel through the streets of Multan. (See Sh. Ali, 49, 52—4¢ 

and J.A.8.B. 1848, ii, 569). 


The years 1767 to 177% are marked by what may be called the 
Hoji Sharif episode. Although Nawab Shuja Khan was again ap- 
inted Subadar on Ali Muhammad’s death, one Haji Sharif Khan 
Baddozai shortly afterwards got himself nominated from Kabul for the 
.eppointment, and Shuja Khan finding himself deserted by his army 
had to retire to Shujabéid. From Shujabéd he sent a Hindu called 
Dharm Jas to Kabi!l with instructions to obtain the Subadarship 
either for Shuja Khan or for Dharm Jas himself: the Hindu did the 
latter, and sent one Mirza Sharif Beg, Taklu, a common che pena, 
as his naib to take over charge. Sharif Beg after seeing Shuja Khan 
at Shujébid advanced to Multdn, entered the city by the Pak gate 
and then went into the fort by the Sikki gate. Haji Sharif an 
was having his beard dyed at the time in the Samman Burj of the 
fort; officer after officer was despatched by him to see what the 
disturbance was, but as none returned, his icions were roused 
and he escaped by the window. As he had been here so short a time 
the said of him ‘ Haji Sharif, na Rabi na Kharif,’ i.¢,, he had 
not time to see either @ or autumn harvest. The naib Sharif 
ruled well. n arm Jas eame to take over charge, 
summoned Sharif Beg to meet him at the Chendb, but Sharif Beg 
refused and shut himself up in the fort, and while Dharm Jas was 
walking on the roof of a in Diwan Mansa Ram’s garden, a 
well directed ball from the fort killed him. Sharif Beg therenpon 
proclainied himself ruler, and to protect himself from the anger of the 
king at Laas he invited the assistance of the Bhanai Sikhs. A Co 


d genera rani (called x 
kirat-ul-Mulik) was sent from Kabdl to chastise Sharif Beg, and 


= 


i wisely ref 
his dalivercés inte the fort, but one day, when he was st the 10 
iwan allowed them in, whereon Sharif to Sital 
and niltimately to retire to his jagir at Tulamba 
re he built the present fort, and a few years Jater he died. (See 
. 62, Sh. Ali where a somewhat different account is given; also 
&'R, 1843. fi, 571, where the dates differ a little), 
From 1771 to 1779 the Bhangi Sikhs held and terrorized the 
of the north and centre of the district under their chiefs Ganda 
and Jhanda Singh. shes general was Lahna Sinch and the ‘ 


a 


the fork wen Diwan Gingh \Checchowstia, failed to take 

Shajdbéd in spite of m three months’ siege: and Shuja Khan with his 

allies the advanced against Multaén and seized the city, 

Vat falling to.cbtein the fort retired: again Go too ceed hie oe 
: : who 

Se ee che thn and oat tailed i take Ud a 





ba Khuda we , and on the obverse 

Multén! were. at M in. the nome of 
“Taimer as king in 1 3 and Ta" ¢Dane" Ca of the Duranis 
in Num, viii, $25, 
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Abmad Shab Durdni died and was succeeded b his son Taimur, who 
had hitherto been the nominal ‘ Nizam’ of Multén.* So also in 1776 
Nawab Shuja Khan died at Shujaébféd and was succeeded by his son 
Muzaffar Khan, The Sikhs had leased the country of Dipalpur, 
Kahror and Fattehpur between the Bids ond Sutle} to Ah 
Khan Daudputra; but when the attack on Shujabad caused Muzatfar 
Khan to retire to Bahdiwalpur, the apo tog espoused his cause and 
sent an army with him against the Sikhs. After besieging the city 
for 23 days they were admitted by the postern gate of the Gardexis 
on the west side of the town, and at once fell to indiscriminate looting, 
while the Sikh killadar, Diwan Singh, being shut up in the fort, sent 
expresses to Amritsar for aid. When Ganda Singh arrived from the 
Punjab the greater part of the Daudputra force were found to have 
returned to their homes in anticipation of sanction, and the Sikhs 
had little difficulty in driving Muzaffar Khon back to Shujabad. 
From Shujaébad incessant appeals for help were sent to Taimur Shah. 
who then ‘ ordered Sirdar Bibru Khan with a p r force, experienced 
in war, to proceed and expel the Sikhs from ultan.’ This general 
in 1778 had almost taken the fort when he was recalled. Another force 
under Sirdar Ali Maddad Khan was sent shortly afterwards, and 
this too had nearly taken the fort when it was withdrawn, In 1779 
Taimur Shah himself advanced from Peshdwar to Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and shortly afterwards a big fight took place between the two forces 
in the direction of Shujabad. The Shah’s troops numbering 18,000, 
under Zangi Khan, Kamélzai, are said to have been caught in a dust- 
storm while facing the Sikh army; having obtained a Sikh drum, the 
Pathins began beating it, and the Sikhs, hearing their own war 
drum, began groping their way in small parties towards it and were 
cut down by the Pathins as they came up. Their heads were cut 
off and sent in kajawas on camels to Dera Ghizi Khan. The ronted 
army was pursued by Taimur Shah in person to Multén; the Shah 
encamped at the Idgah and besieged the fort. By the intercession of 
Abdulkarim Khan, Babar, the Sikhs were allowed to surrender and 
march out with the honours of war, Whereunon Taimur Sh 
took possession of the fort and, after installing Mnzaffar Khan as 
subadar, returned again to Kabul. (See J.A.8 B. 1848 ii, 5A6—7 Sh. 
Ali, pp. 62—4. Muhammad Latif’s History, Punjab, 2907—9). 


From 1779 to 1818 Nawab Muzaffar Khon Saddozai remained in 
power at Multén. 


His relations towards the Kabd! authorities were very varying and 
indefinite. In 1792 Taimur Shoh took him to Kahdél and was, it is 
gaid, intending to imprison him when Taimur Shah died and was 
succeeded by Zaman Shah. Zaman Shah confirmed Muzaffar Khan, 
and we find coins of this king dated 1799 and 1800 which were struck 
at the Multan mint. Zaman Shah had summoned Muzaffar Khan to 
Kébul. and the latter had advanced as far as Tank when he 
that Zaman Shah had been blinded and deposed. Mahmud Shah set 
himself up as king in Kabdl and Shah Shuja in Peshawar. At first 
the of the former preponderated, and he confirmed Muzaffar 
Khan in his government, but his Wazir Fatteh Khan indneed him 
to send Abdussamad, Badozai, in his place. Muzaffar Khan refused to- 

Abdnssamad, and defeated him at Dinpar near Muyaffar- 
Meantime in 1807 Shah Shuja regained ancy in Fasl 
fghdnistan, and sent an expedition under the son of his Wazir Ata 
Muhammad Khan, but matters were compromised, and Shah Shuja 
duly confirmed Mouzaffar Khan, associating with him in the govern- 
ment his son Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. In 1807. Nawab Mozaffar Khan 
went for nine months on a pilarimace to Mecca, — his 
Fiphinstone’s Embassy to Kabil pasced throne Lage Mk 
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Mulk came to terms with Ranjit Singh in 1909, he promised to give CHAPTER L 8. 


Multén over to him, but afterwards he got him to agres, ‘0 leans 
Multén with Muzaffar Khan, the revenue S. Siddhu, Sirdarpur and 
being assigned to Shujo-ul-Mulk for maintenance ; and it is 


Tulamba 
said that Shuja-ul-Mulk having visited his jagir and found the main- Pathan and Sikh _. 
tenance insufficient, went on to Lahore.” e unhappy monarch is rule. 


ssid to have passed through Multén and while there to have beer 
lodged in the Hazuri Bagh. His women were put up in the Nawab’s 
Haram Sarai and afterwards in ‘Ali Muhammad Khan’s Haveli outside 
the Lohari gate: but the Nawab omitted all visits of courtesy. ed 
ease after 1809 Muzaffar Khan was nominally subject to Mahmud 
‘antil he began paying tribute to the Sikhs; and the local coinage in his 
life-time and indeed after the Sikhs had taken Multan at the time of 
his death was in the name of Mahmud Shah (see J.A.8.B, 1848, ii, 570, 
Dames loc. cit. and Toxkirat-ul-Multk). 


In his relations with the Daudputras of Bahdwalpur, who (it must 
he winembered) held the greater part of what are now Known. te 
the ‘ Sutlej tahsfls,’ Muszaffar Khan was not at first very happy, and 
we hear of an unprovoked aggression on his part in 1779, followed 
a skirmish in which his officer Abdulkarim Khan Babar was 
‘After Zaman Khan’s death, however, when other governors were sent 
from Kabél to oust Muzaffar Khan, the latter received the hearty 
assistance of the Daudputras under Bahawal Khan I, and in return 
helped that chief in his aggressions towards Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Muzaffargarh. In 1807 when Muzaffar Khan went to Mecca, Sarfaras 
Musaffercesed the lease to the Daudputras of the tracts of Adame 
wahén, Khénpur, Shergarb and Khai and the Daudputras * brought 
them under fine cultivation.’ In 1810, however, when certain rebels 
stood out against Muhammad Khan IT Daudputra in the lands north 
of the Sutlej, Sarfaraz Khan seems to have in some way & 
and the Daudputras then ceased paying their annual rent for these 
lands. After this the two Nawabs remained on bad terms. Tn 1811 
certain rebels from the Bahfwalpur State were allowed by Muzaffar 
Khan to take refuge in Shnidbéd and make raids from thence. 

Muzaffar Khan sent his own army to oppose 
Dandputra General Yakub Muhammad Khan, and the two forces met 
somewhere south of Shujabéd, apparently near Panjini, The Multén 
force was defeated, and next day the bodies of their dead ‘ were trans- 
ferred on hackeries to Shujabad by permission of the Daudputra 
commander.’ The result of these contentions was that when the Sikhs 
attacked Multan, the Deedostre’ afforded the Pathéns no kind of aid, 
(see Sh. Ali 65, 113, 120, 146, 166—7 J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 570. Muham- 
= Latif’s History, Punjab 385, Edwardes Year in Pb, Front iii 


‘put they were repulsed. Later on an army was sent by M 

Khan to Kamélia under Khan Muhamm Khan Badozai who recover- 
ed that town from the Sikhs and gave it over to its hereditary ruler, 
the Rais of the Kharral tribe. In 1802, he first came in contact with 
Ranjit when mpfr si having marched into the Nawab’s domi- 


igh made his second invasion: he advanced as far 

now Khan in the south of the Kabir. 

wala tabsil), but on hearing that olkar were 
his eastern frontier ho retired, weer ferronrdhe 


an xacti fu f; Dau 

Tahore in 1810 ani t gh matte his Jourih eat sien an be 
] i t i 

eos ee et eS be pronpaymen of the subsidy promised by 

took possession of the ory the next day. contingent 500 horse 


mi reconnoitred the enemy’s position, examined his and 
own, mar out the spots for the batteries. an ig ing 

of approach to t different chiefs, whose sense of duty to their 
countrymen was appealed to with vehemence. Extensive transport 
‘trangements were made both by Iand and water from Lahore and 
a ord e while the 
a 


,» and e count: 
the Giecenl oF the milit surmorities to 0 Sa much 
coveted . amous ‘ angi fop” named “ ? 
was brought from Lahore to better ta tk eat of the fort. but ¥ 
made little impression on the besieged. It discharged ball o 
24 maunds (kachcha) or 80 Ths, in weight, but the appliances for 
i is huge piece of ordnance were wanting in the Sikh camp, 
giile nobody possessed sufficient skill to make a proper uae of te 
little impression that was made on the ramparts of the 
Si artillery had the effect only of redoubling the seal af 
the besi » who in countermining, blew up the battery of Sardar 
Attar Singh, Dhari. close to the fort, killing the Sardar aa twelve 
others, severely wounding many more, among w 
Sardar Nihal Singh, “Atudsinalan aca Bere’ among Hari Singh. 
Nalwa. Confused and panic-stricken the asstilants fled lear. 
ing thoir close a3 oa fort, ea pr ype fe Pathans 
sent to igers. ar 8i ing 
Tarhe eek wear OF shawls. The siege Insted for two months 
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able. A general assault was CHAPTER |, 8. 


j , found the fort 
a ig ye March, but Sikh army was repulsed with 
considerable loss, The Diwan became dangerously ill, and the loss on 
the side of the Sikbs, in killed and wounded, was great. Bret 


attack was made on the 25th, but with no better res i By 


The protracted military operations now caused a scarcity of pro- 
visions in the Sikh camp, both in Multan and , and the 
Mahéraja, seeing his case to be hopeless retired on the 19th of April, 

ing forced to acknowledge hi senpaeely foiled in bis attempt, 
and having the additional mortification of finding himself compelled to 
accept now the very terms w ich he had on so many previous occasions 
rejected with scorn, namely, a tribute of 2} lakhs of rupees, twenty 
and ® contingent in time of war. Of the amount of the 
ransom Rs. 30,000 was paid in advance, while Abubakar Khan, 
brother-in-law of Muzaffar Khan, was delivered up as a mona < l 
the payment of the balance. The Méhé4raja’s ‘ amour propre 
in this way, to some extent, soothed, he returned to Lahore on the 
25th = much depressed in spirits by the ill-success of his cam- 
paign, throwing the blame on his Sardars and officers,” 

Shortly after this Muzaffar Khan began to correspond. with the 

ish in Calcutta, while Ranjit Singh ap roached Sir D. Ochterlony 
in Ludhiana, each hoping to receive ish aid; but both parties 
were refused assistance. In 1812 the Sikhs appeared for the fifth time, 
commanded this time by Dal Singh. Some Rs. 50,000 of the promised 
subsidy was still due, but the Nawab having sold his jewels at Delhi 
made up the balance, the hostage was set free, and the Sikhs retired. 
In 1813 the Kabul troops threatened an attack on Multan by way of 
Trimmu Ghat, and Muzaffar Khan sent his Vakil, Ghulam Muham- 
mad, to Lahore for help, with the result that troops were sent to 
Sarai Siddhu under Kanwar Kharrak Singh, and the danger averted. 
In 1816 the sixth Sikh invasion took place; Ranjit Singh advanced to 
Tulamba, besieged Ahmaddbsd, and cam at Salarwahan. An ad- 
vanced column went on to Multan to enforce the subsidy demanded, 
and Phula Si Akéli, intoxicated with bhang suddenly stormed the 
town with some fanatics and got possession of part of the fort. The 
Nawab then paid down Rs. 80,060, promising to pay another Rs, 40,000 
in a short time, and Ranjit enn yeaa on to Mankera. In 1817 a 
seventh incursion was made um Bhawani Das who was, 5 
compelled to raise the siege and retire, for which want of success he 
was find Rs. 10,000 by his master. In 1818 came the ¢igth and lax 
Sikh attack. It was felt that this was to be n war to the death, and 
immense preparations were made on either side, The Nawabs raised 
the cry of religion, and endeavoured to enlist the Mussalman sym- 
pathies of their a, while the Sikhs endeavoured to detach 
them by all means their power. An a of 25,000 men, fully 
oqnippet: was under Misr Diwan d into the trans- 

b lands of the Nawab, and, after taking pine and Muzaffar- 

garh, ap before Multdn early in February. was taken 

after a fe Bd and citadel was then bombarded. quote Sir 
Tepel Gr njab ) p. &5):— 

“The Nawéb had only o force of 2,000 men, and the fort was 


had been t from Lahore and had been four times fired 

effect, More eno amanit hed hesn, made, by Sikhs, but they 

were repulsed, on one occasion with the loss of men. Sage, ga 

were blown in, but the garrison raised behind them mounds 

of the fort ne gin ne em thee banded Being 
] ‘ 9° or ree bun 

Fog an Be gs Rade og Of Musaffar Khan. The 
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una ist the At length mn the Soi oo 
on 3 une an 
», by name Sadhu Singh, determined to surpass what Phuia Singh 
had done in 1816, rushed with a few te followers into ap 
outwork of the fort, and taking the Afghdns rise, captured it.’ 
The Sikh forces seein this success advanced to the assault, and mount- 
ed the breach at the “wll epg Here the old Nawab, with his eight 

n stood sword in 


han, scorning to accept quarter, and there died five of his sons, 
Zulfagar Khan, his second son, was also wounded severely in the face, 
and two others, Sarfaraz Khan and porate. Khan, accepted quarter 
and were saved i n eran Ehan upon his cle. 
phant and conducted him with all honor to his own tent. Few of the 
roid nas with their lives and the whole city was given to 


/ Pes followed is thus described in Muhammad Latif’s History 
Pp. — 

“The city and fort were now given up to be plundered by the 
Sikh troops: great were the tnviiges domintiten by the Sikhs cn altie 
occasion. About 400 to 500 houses in the fort were razed to the ground, 
and their owners deprived of all. they had, The precious stones, 
jewellery, shawls and other valuables belonging to the Nawab were 
confiscated to the State, and kept carefully packed by Diwan Ram 
Diyal, for the inspection of the Mahéraéja. The arms were all 
carried away. In the town many houses were set on fire, and nothing 
was left with the inhabitants that was worth having. Handreds were 
stripped of their clothes. scree were committed on the women, 
many of whom committed suicide by drowning themselves in the 
wells, or otherwise putting an end to their lives, in order to save 

ves from dishonor. Hundreds were killed in the sack of the 
city, and indeed there was hardly a soul who escaped both loss 
and violence. So great, in short, were the horrors inflicted upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants that the terrible incidents attendant on the 
sack of Multén are recollected to this day, and still not unf 
form the topic of conversation. When all was over, Prince 
Singh made his triumphant entry into the fort, and took possession 
all the State property and treasures belonging to the Nawab. 
The fort of Shuj was then captured and sacked and booty estimated 
at 4,00,000 rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils, and other 
valuables, fell into the hands of the victors. The first man who brought 
intelligence of the ture of Multén to Ranjit Sinch was a mace- 
hearer (chobdar) in the service of Sardar Fatch Singh’ thlucahe, 
The Mahdrdja presented him with a pair of gold bracelets and a sheet 
of rich ‘kalabatun’ (cloth made of twisted « ) 
and on the news heing confirmed through official sources, great 
ings were made at Lahore, which was the scene of festivities for eight 
days. The Maharaja i his seat on an elephant, moved 


about the princi Lahore, ng down rupees to he 
serambled for ty the erowd. 
Thus ended the Path&n rule in Multan.t+ 
————— 
* Masson (Trav. i, of this siege: ‘* The attack threatened 
Gist ie termic chee, terinins Ghee tk identi eee 
the Sikh service, took charge of the batteries, advanced them close 
the citadel and breached it. 
For various attacks on Mult&én see Muhammad Latif, p. 350, 
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_ Between 1818 and 1821 the Sikh Governors of Multén were often CHAPTER |, B. 
whanged. At first Sukh Dyal, Khatri, was made Subadar, and he — 
endeavoured to make the Je settle down again to agriculture History. 
by liberal grants of taceavi. In September 1819 he was imprisoned 
for a deficiency in his remrttances, and was succeeded Sham Pathan and Sikh 
Singh, Peshéwria, who obtained the farm of Multdn for 64 lakhs, rule. 
and who with his kotwal Nazar Ali did his best to put down robbery 
with a high hand. In 1819 Ranjit Singh came himself to Multan for 
three months, rid Chiniot, and found cause to imprison Sham Singh. 
fle was succeeded by Badan Hazari, a ‘ useless syeophant,” and in 
the charge of the accounts was placed Sawan Mal, a Khatri of 
Akdlgarh, on a salary of Rs, 250 per mensem. (Ranjit Singh visited 
Multan again in 1822, and again when he was returning from his 
campaign: against Fattah Khan Khattak). Badan Hazari and Sawan 
ed! having quarrelled, Shujabid was short! afterwards given on 
rate = ee ELS cares and yy = hu, Biagio! been in 
} to u ingh, were given rem Agee 
and Sird4rpur was given in jagir to Tnayat: Khan Syal. 1820 
Badan Hazari failed in his accounts was confined and removed: in 
4848 Major Edwardes wrote of this man that he was then alive and 
well, performing very indifferently the exalted functions of Magazine 
Store-keeper in the fort of Lakhi in Marwat for the consideration of 
Re. 1 per diem. ‘He is as mean a little man to look at as T ever 
saw: of neither rank, parts, courage nor education, and one might 
suppose he was put into the government of Multdn as a joke,’ His 
“place was given to Metha Mal, Shikarpuria, Jamadar Baj Singh 
being left in the fort to look after him. Very soon afterwards one 
‘Sewa Mal was appointed, and finally in 1821 the contract was given 
to Diwan Sawan Mal. ‘All these changes had led to a great deal of 
lawlessness and robbery, and the jagirdars became insnbordinate. 
(Muhammad Latif’s History, Punjob, 419, J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 571, 
Edw. Year ii, 29); 


With the appointment of Diwan Sawan Mal a new state of thing- 
arose. He stopped the raids of the Kathidés in the east of the district. 
‘His naib, Daya Ram, a native of Guirdnwila suddenly attacked and 
killed Bakhu Langrial, a noted free-hooter in the neighbourhood of 
Tulamba. The zaminddrs were made to pay revenue punctually, and 
the Diwan’s remittances to Lahore were always complete, By 
other ilakas were added to the Diwan’s contract ntil he held the 
greater part of the Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffar 
garh and Jhang districts in his 
ever, remained ontside his province till 1831: 
in the hands of the Daudputras, the nazrana was raised every year, 
and every year the monev had to be realized by the Sikhs at the 
sword’s point, At last in 1831 General Ventura*® occup 

osting thanas and offices at different towns to reculate the 
police and collect the revenue.’ And after this the Sutlej ilakas seem 
ge Sawan Mal’s province. (fuhammad 


On Ranjit Singh’s death in 1839. Diwan Sawan Mal was con- 

firmed in the government of Multan. in spite of the hostility of the 

Jammu faction at Lahore. The Diwan was, however, summo to 

tahore by Kanwar Nao Nehal Si . He obeved the summons 

frankly and thereby not only saved his province from invasion, but 

obta authority over the fort in Multén, which previously had been 
Governor. From this time forward 
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Ender's separete Cor separate Governor. From this time forward he spent ® 
~ * The General stayed some time in Moultén itself. i 
thonse on the site of which the nt District Jail is bui The 
remains of a canal called the Ven are also visible in the Mailsi 
tahsfl. The General is said to have criticised Sawan Mal’s schemes 
for the fortification of Multén, and his advice was followed it 
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good deal of money in strongthe the fort, and it is bable 

gg reamed of throwing off allegintne eK, darbar. (Edw 
The Diwan was assassi ted 

hing, aad Sy folows:—" Ho had a soldier Ta awe seers 


were his last indeed. The soldier had retained under his 
pistol; and burning with indignation at the shame th 

been Put on him after years of faithful service he resolved 
revenge himself if it cost his life: so he the cover 
of the scarf over his breast and shoulder and awaited the Diwan's 


bye Was, see: sey to pieces va guard. aie victim bere 
or about ays, and was apparen recovering when the wou 
od out again, and caused tnstent death.’ (Edw., ii, 32—2), 
The following was the family of Sawan Mal:— 
By Lacbmi Devi, danghter By Sat- 


By Kishn Devi, of Tn'si Das of Haveli bbarni, sister 
of Gands Mat, hadur Shah. of the Inst. 
‘ 
Kam Das Mulraj, Karem Narsio Shim S‘ngh, Ram & bare 
. . a) am eb. 
died before b. 1819. b. 15 b ies 
bis father, 


on the mediation of the Governor-Gencral’s agent in to 
reduce the amount due to 20 lakhs, en condition ang gave 

all lands north of the Ravi an increased revenue for the 
eae youre inning with 1847. According to Sir 
John Lawrence, Muiraj “ faithfully fulfilled his Pecuniary engage- 
ments, but rendered himself ious for in not. attending 
to the requisitions of the Resi t when upon him to 
Peres the complaints of his le. In fact,’’ says Lawrence 
“ Diwan Ma a ruler of the ol school, and so long as he had 
paid’ his revenue he considered the province aa his own to make. the 
most of. He proved himself to be asping and avaricious, with none, 
Bas nlike views of his father and few af bie comilisters 
qualities; © traders and agriculturists of the province had been 
complaining of his exactions.” (Edw., ii, 40) 
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The appeals made to the Resident against. his conduct rendered 
Mulraj discontented, and he was also rendered anxious by the fact 
that certain dues paid by his zamindérs had been abolished in the 
rest of the Punjéb, He therefore tendered his egy TH FE This 
was ultimately accepted, and it was arranged that 
Singh should be appointed Nazim in his , ine 
Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant Wiss o> 
Anderson of the Ist Bombay European Fusiliers.* 


Tue Muuran Camparon, 1848—49. 


The first Punjab war of 1845, though it led to the ap- 
pointment of a Resident at Lahore and the despatch of officers 
to settle the revenue of various districts of the province, 
led at first to little or no change in the government of Mul- 
tén, which continued as before under its Khatri ruler, Mul- 
raj, the son of Sawan Mal. But when Mulraj determined 
to resign his charge and the English officers sent to replace 
him were massacred by the populace at the Idgah in April 
1848, Multan appeared at once in full revolt and the events 
of the next year are of the greatest interest. No one who 
cares about the local history should fail to read the entranc- 
ing account of this year which is given in the second volume 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes ‘ Year on the Punjab Frontier ’ 
or the clear description of the siege and eampaign given 
in Gough and Innes’ * Sikhs and the Sikh Wars ’:t but 
for ordinary reference a brief abstract of the chief events 
will be found in the ‘ Chronicle ’ appended below. Roughly 
speaking, there were three phases in the campaign. 

First, from 18th April 1848 to 18th August: during 
which Edwardes, Van Cortlandt and the Bahéwalpur troops 
unaided by any British soldiers, drove in the Sikh forces 
from the south and practically confined Mulraj to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Multan: winning during the period two 
marked yictories,. one at Kineri in the Shujabid tahsil on 
June the 18th, and one at Siddhu Hisam, near the present 
Cantonment Railway Station on July Ist. 

Secondly, from August 18th to December 10th. During 
this time a small British force under General Whish arrived 
and sat down before the city, but, being deserted on Sep- 


* Some interesting notes by ‘ Z.N.’ on the state of the district im 
Sikh times will be found in the Pioneer newspaper issues of July 25 
December 17, 1897; August 17, September 2, September 10, 1898, 
4 work should, especially, be consulted. 
in connection with the cam ign are Hugo 
Scramble through Scinde ‘s illustrated account of 


scinde ;’ Dunlop 
and Siddon’s description 
sae the ' Punjab Blac Book (Vol. 1, 1849).4 
: al a ; 
. ie a: 4l, 7 
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tember 14th by the Darbar troops under Sher Singh, had at 
once to raise the siege and wait for the arrival of an adequate 
besieging force. 


Thirdly, from December 10th, 1848, to January 22nd, 
1849. The reinforcement having arrived from Bombay, the 
siege was renewed on December 27th. On January 2nd 
and 3rd the city was captured: and after a severe bombard- 
ment the fort was about to be stormed on the 22nd, when 
Mulraj in the nick of time surrendered. 


The revolt of Mulraj—his action, it may be noted, was 
treated throughout as a revolt against the Darbar—was no 
doubt at first unpremeditated. It was primarily a revolt of 
the Sikh soldiery in Multan against anticipated English 
interference, and it was actively assisted by all the Hindu 
element of the district, which so largely profited under nearly 
30 years of Khatri rule. On the other hand, the movement 
was neither a national Sikh moyement nor was it in any 
sense a rising of the people. Sawan Mal and his sons had 
kept so much aloof from Lahore politics that, when the re- 

lion broke out, none of the Sikh Sirdars, however dis- 
affected, gave it any appreciable active help, and when the 
real Sikh insurrection gathered head in the north of the 
province, its leaders pursued their own game, leaving Mulraj 
to defend himself as best he could. The people of the dis- 
trict, moreover, who were almost all Muhammadans, had little 
sympathy with the revolt, and the Pathan nobility, who had 
been brought very low under Sikh rule, deserted almost en 
masse to the British side and assisted most actively in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 


As regards the conduct of the campaign there can be no 
two opinions as to the admirable services -rendered by Ed- 
wardes, then a young Lieutenant in political employ. But 
on two points there was at the time a good deal of dispute. 


In the first place it was questioned whether a | 
British force should not have been sent against Multdn in 
June 1848, in order to take the city at once and prevent dis- 
affection from spreading. Edwardes thought this should have 
been done, Lord Gough and Lord Dalhousie were against 
it; and the pros and cons of the question will be found fully 
set forth in Gough and Innes’ book above referred to. 


Secondly, when the seige had been commenced, it was a 
deal disputed whether the bombardment should be 
on the fort or on the city: and at various times 
different views were adopted on this point. Ultimately, ‘both 
city and fort were breached, but Mulraj’s timely surrender 
made it unnecessary to scale the breaches in the Fort. 
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Chronicle. on arg CHAPTER |, B- 
18th April 1848. (Messrs. Agnew and Anderson arri at tan eat 
and ees at the Idgah). They had a Sikh escort of 1,400 men, History. 
oon Garkns, 700 Cavalry and © guan. Moll 7 de Logas cring Te Maen Cm 
A way made visi a 
= "ied it was arranged that he should make over the fort to the pin, 184%—49. 
new next morning. 
19th A Major Edwardes gives the following account of the 
events of the day :— <— 
“ Barly on the morning of the 19th of April the two Briti cers 
and Sirdar Kahn Singh Gackeparted Mulraj into the fort of Multan ; 
mee shown rhe Se it received the keys; a Phir companies of 
eir own r infantry in possession ; ir own sentries; 
mustered the Diwan’s garrison, who pease) angry at the prospect of 
being thrown out of employment; allayed their, fears with promises 


of service; P to _ . The cavaleade 

f and entered upon the bridge over the ditch. Two soldiers 
of Mulraj’s were standing on the bridge. One of them, named Umeer 
Chand, gazed for a moment at the two unarmed Englishmen. who 
presumed to ride in and out of the great fortress Sewan Mal had 
made so strong; and brooding, perchance, over his own gy Pager 
and probable dismissal, impatiently struck the nearest with his spear, 
and knocked him off his horse. Agnew who was ignorant of fear, 
jumped up, and struck his assailant with the riding stick in his hand. 
The roffian threw away his spear, and rushing in with his sword 
inflicted two severer wounds. He would probably have killed Mr. 


Agnew on the spot, had he not been knocked into » ditch by a horse- 
man of the escort. 


“The scuffle was now known; the crowd pressed round to see what 
was the matter; news was carried back into the fort that swords 
were out and going on the bridge; an uproar rose within, and in 
another moment the whole garrison would come pouring forth. Mulraj 
made no attempt to stem the tide, and rescue the Englishman who 
had come down, at his invitation, to Multén. He either thought 
only of himself, or was not sorry for the outbreak; and forcing his 
horse through the crowd, rode off to his garden-house at Am Khas. 
Nor was this all; his own personal sowars turned back half-way and 
pursued Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped. Who can 
tell now who ordered them? * * What moved them we can 
never know; but we know the fact that they sought ont Anderson; 


attacked and cut him down with swords, so that he fell for dead 
the ground, where he was found atieroarde by soma al os 


his own 
hg soldiers, who put him on a litter, and carried him to the 





* For comparison with the sbove description is appended the 
account of the affair given by Mulrajs Judges in their written j 
ment :— 

“€ About 7 o'clock on the morning of the 19th, the British officers 
Kahn Singh and M visited the Fort. Mr. Agnew inspected the 
stores and magazines, the troops of Mulraj who were to 
be retained <r dismissed and leaving the Fort in charge of two 
companies of the Goorkha regiment with 
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getting into the deep ditch. Mulraj seeing what had taken place 
on his horse, Lieutenant too rode off rapidly, while 
ahn Singh stopped behind with Rung a relation of Mulraj 
by marriage, to take care of Mr. w. From the bridge the 
: the city gate is less than distance to the city gate 
(which has the name of Dowlut) from the Am Khas, residence 
that is about 100 paces, the road lying through a 
burbs under the walls of the Am Khas to the Idgah, 
Mr. Agnew was encamped. In taking, however, this the 
regular road the elephant on which Mr. Agnew had been placed was 
led to go a bye-road to escape from the hostile demonstration 

of soldiery, whose cantonment surrounds the Am Khas or rather 
with Mulraj’s Palace composes it. Matchlocks were fired as if to 


1] 
Zl 


the cantonment. In the meantime Li t Anderson had 
wounded in his flight from the scene of the attack upon 
and was found beyond the Dowlut gate lying_on the ground 
th seven wounds on himself and four on his horse. He was brought 
home by some of his own poople, but the manner of his being cut 
4s not clear,”’ Anderson spparently tried to get to the ldgah 
help and was pursued by two sowars. It is said that, although he 
lost his way for a time, he out-distanced them and would have escaped 
if his horse had not fallen in attempting to jump a water-course 

somewhere between the Hazuri Bagh and the Tdgah. 

As regards the onslaught on Agnew the defence made at Mutraj’s 
trial was that the soldier’s spear accidentally ran into Agnew as 
latter was riding past (p. 167, Trial). The Sikh proclamation of 
April 22, 1818, represents the assailant of Agnew a8 having acted 
without any sort of provocation (p. 150, Parly’ Blue Book, Punjab 
Vol. 41, 1849). Rumour however invented all sorts of stories, allegin 
provocation: ,one of these is given in the ballad reprinted at the en 
of this Gazetteer; another is that Amira was angry at being called to 
by Mr. Agnew to get out of the way. 

The site of the incident is few yards to the west of the well which 
lies on the left of the pakka road which leads from the circular road 
to the Prahlddpuri shrine. 

é Meanwhile Sirdar Kahn Singh, oon by the presence and 
assistance of Mulraj’s brother-in-law, Rang Ram, eeds 
are the only witness worth n straw of the Diwan's good intentions, 
had extricated Mr. Agnew from the mob, lifted hi i 
elephant and hurried sway towards camp, rudely binding up Mr. 
Agnew's wounds as they rode slong. The rond lay p iy by one 
end of Moolraj’s garden, the Am ; but as soon as thev eme 
from the surburbs, between the fort and garden, disch 
matchlocks from the latter warned them to come no closer; guns too 
were ing dragged out of the garden gate; so they turned i 

liant aside, and took another path; and thoy. newt, a 

ime. 
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were in rebellion 
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, and the British officers had better see to their own 
egy Radha ergo Red sane qe op terest 


ew nd heroism at this te out to Toolsee 


Das how grave a 


matter was in hand, oa, oul how fe moatey Rapiggrenie es 


it was for Diwan Mulraj to call on him, if 
innocen: 


t. Toolsee Das returned with the LaaiiGe sathge Mat —— 
came, Why ee he? yes ambassador found the master, had 


sg gcronpenen now presiding in a war ‘toamell of 
were setting their seals to 
ce in the Koran; S; abe Hindes te tie & 


hastars, the 
Sikbs in the en Granth. The Sikhs were fastening a war-bracelet 
of Mulrai himself |} 


the evening and night of the 19th April the whole of tho car- 
riage cattle of the officers and their ascort, which were out at 
were carried off, camels, bullocks, elephants, every beast of bu 
Thus was flight cut off. It was necessary for Ay & little eamp at the 
to face the stern eme , and prep: n hostility on 
the morrow. That night Rinere F pero direction the 
six from Taare 


ix guns which had come 


were mounted in three batteries, 


and all the soldiers and camp-followers of that luckless expedition were 


called inside the 
wth April, 


walls 
isos sap oaiy v2 continues: 


“ Morning broke, and M Agnew made one last effort to avert the 


Sulree cthety 


Having Wiled with Mulraj, he now forwarded to 
and chiefs the parwanas of the Mdhé4rdja, ordering 


ee tee a irdar Kahn Singh, and obey all Mr. 


Agnew’s 


“ The Themsexigers found bebe people ol in council with his chiefs 


preparing proclamations to the 


join in the re’ 


of the province to rise and 


mn. They had pet, Mer eete:, t20e, a Feanere «bake 


kid. and families into the fort barons ogee Ba | geek The mes- 


the Mihdrdja’s letters. 


officers 
aa ied that Mulraj was their master, and they would 0 only a sen) Wiens him. 
The messengers returned and extinguished hope. 
off to Peer Ibraheem Khan, the British Native aan, at Hakialpue 
to bring troops to his Cr paler sig intending to hold out in the Idgah 
the suiebatosmeent could arrive 


‘All disguise was now Dice aside, The guns of the fort 


draaged’on to high mound bard bf One round alone was fred 
ragged on to a high mound hard by. One round alone was fired in 


seers from the 


ar eerymee refused to Penellgr: eypenem 


ew's, 


six in oe he iad 
guns cma th <x 


a 


“And now arrived an embassy from Mulraj in return for Mr. 
Sulraj invited desert the British officers 


the escort to 
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army had not tasted blood. An indistinct and distant murmur reach- 

ray Ag Roch ole per eg Ag Role who were 

for their fate. Louder and louder it til it became 

ery of a multitude for blood! On pace Wen nd 

bs, fort: soldiers with their arms, Sean: ‘womne aeet old, and of 
trades ead callings WHEL any weaeen thar cockd come: 


‘* A company of Mulraj’s Muzbees, or outcasts turned S: inch 
the mob. It was an wb acent sight, and Sirdar Kahn 
begged of Mr. Agnew to be to wave a sheet and sue for 
Weak in body from loss of blood Agnew’s heart failed him not 
replied: ‘ The time for me is gone: let none be asked for. Thoy 
ean kill us two if they like; but we are not the last of the English 
thousands of F. ishmen will come down here when we are gone’ 
_ annihilate Mulraj, and his soldiers and his fort.’ The crows 
in with horrible shouts, made Kahn Si prisoner, and 
Sachi aside the servants with the butts of their m . surrounded 
the two wounded officers. Lieutenant Anderson from the first had 
been too much wounded even to move: and now mi Agnew was or pe 
his bedside pokdineg: his hands and talki n English. Doubtless 
were Nildine cash, yore ete pe for Sse: Goodhur Gingh, 
: Muzbee, so deformed and crippled with old wounds that he look 
more like an imp than mortal man stepped forth from bape yaar 
a drawn sword, and after insulting Mr. Agnew gps a few Inst in- 
di nities struck him twice upon the neck, and with blow out 
his head. Some other wretch discharged a Lot into the life- 
- Then Anderson was hacked to death with swords; and 
afterwards the two bodies were dragged outside, and slashed and in. 
sulted by the crowd, then left all night under the sky.’ 


22nd April. The news of the outbreak reached Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes, the officer incharge of the Derajaét at Dera — Khan. 
90 miles from Multén. He at once began to raise levies, and called 
for assistance from General Van Cortlandt at Dera Ghézi Khan and 
from the Bahéwalpur State. 


May. The Government of India decided that no British force 
should be sent against Multan, _— that five columns of troops 
belonging to the Sikh Darbar and the Bahdwalpur State, should tn he 
ordered to con on the district. In pursuance of this arrango- 
ment Edwardes, was to command the Derdjaét column, received 
orders on May oth. to retire and stand fast on the west of the Indus. 


6th June. The three columns from the north having all been 
much delayed, Edwardes received ission to cross the Indus and 
join the Bahawalpur column which was marching towards Shuj&béd 
vid Jaldélpur Pirwdla. 


17th Inne. The Bahiwalpur column after a long halt at Jaldlpur 

hed atesnenare Cotten, sate a troops under Rang Ram were 

across the high road, three miles south of Shnuj&bad. Wis 
of orders to attack the Daudputras before they were joined by 
smug Meubles wadiouty wisved forvad a0 Meares ‘Onan 
Chen&b anjani only mo orw: to Bagren on 
arening the ret Hearing “ their caer ape ler and the 
Daudputras agreed to converge at once towards neri which 
lay ot the cost bank of the bent near Panjéni. bai 


Ae 


Aa 


Fs: 


18th June Ram finding the ferry occupied by the Daud- 
putras took up a at the abadi of Nunar, near some old salt 
, in the village area of Panjini. Edwardes himself crossed the 


pans. 
river aa Fescuad the’ Dawa tra camp about 8 a.w. in time to bring 
i order, “He sont orders or Van Cortlandt to 


= 
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65 
V/'py'2 pt, the Dendputres had -begen to. retire and ‘the eneniy 
commenced movi after them. Edwardes, whose troops remained 
among the jungle on the left of i tried to stave off 
the enemy by ordering a cavalry charge, and 3 p.m. the 
was successfully and gallantly carried out by his mounted levies 
Faujdar Khan, Alizai. Before the enemy had 
effect of this charge a considerable number of Cortlandt’s troops and 
six of his arrived, and Edwardes at once pushed forward 
of the famate fete the cultivation beyond. Then he 
enemy advancing through the ‘long stalks of 


= 
= 
7 


f 
i 
b 


jowar). Both forces at once commenced an artillery duel, and 

were 30 as to be able to use grape. de thnemeny chet deme’, 
one of Van Cortlandt’s regiments to the front, followed by 
the whole line of infantry. The enemy retreated but rallied again : 
and the battle was Athy Ue Haag es hymk fect ok find 
the Pathan levies which sent the Sikh forces back in full retreat on 
Nunfr. In this e rement (which Edwardes termed ‘the Battle of 
Kineri '*) the enemy their whole camp and ammunition, together 
with 8 out of their 10 guns. (The story now told locally is that 
Mulraj’s intention was to stand at Shujabéd, but that the Babla 


money-lenders gave his commandant Jamiat Rai 
to moye on so as to save their property near Shujibaid, It is also 
said that the Pathans and indeed most of cockney Bo army, except 
the Gurkhas, were won over before the battle: and that they wore 
branches of tamarisk in their turbans to show they were friends. The 
oa) hand to hand fighting was at the Ahmduwéla well in village 
‘anjani. 

22nd—25th June. The force encamped at Shujaébaéd, a city which 

t. Edwardes writes: ‘The 


them) ted themselves and begged for kind treatment. This 
I Senaay pircniaed though it is more than they deserve, for they 
have been supplying Mulraj largely with money, stores and encourage- 
ment from the Shastras, The rebellion indeed is a Bunyah rebellion, 
with a Sikh insurrection grafted on to it. One shroff alone of Shuji- 
bad. a mean looking little fellow, undertook to furnish Diwan Mulraj 
with two months’ pay for his army if he would only send them 
against the Nawib’s t ,.& circumstance I shall not forget when we 
Sere re Gach: snoneved ‘wink! ere iavelustis tn thess 

mes.’ 
26th June. The force advanced took the fort of Sikandarébad. 
27th June. The force reached Adibagh (village Tarfgarh). 


28th June. March to Surdjkund (village Kayanpur), Lieutenant 
Lake, in charge of the Bahdwalpur troops; joined the camp this day. 

Ist July. As Mulraj had broken down the bridge on the Wali 
Muhammed canal at Suréjkund, the force moved up tho west canal 
towards Abid Khan ka bagh (village Langridl) and encamped in Tibbi 
Mansurpur. Meanwhile Mulraj, had intended to attack at Suréj- 
kund, moved back his troops along the east side of the canal and 
having crossed them at the bridge south of the Lange Khan garden 
(the only bridge near the city then existing) marched them in the 
direction of the present cantonments. He took up « position round 
Siddhu-Hisam (called in the histories Saddosam), close ‘to the place 
whore the Cantonment Railway Station now is: and Edwardes’ force 
turned out to op him. An artillery fire was kept up_on both 
sides, but mawardaess had more guns than the Sikhs, and the Intter 
had ultimately to turn and flee to the city hotly pursued by Edwardes’ 





* The changes of the river have swept away all traces of the 
hamlet of Kineri. The Kineras are a tribe of weavers and ts 
after, é a 
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CHAPTER I. B. we It is said that Mulraj having crossed the bridge over the 
— with his artillery, planted two guns on it to his own 
History. soldiers from retreating. ‘The majority of the fugitives 


forced the barrier with some loss, but many of them tried to swim the 
The MaitanCam-  nullnh and were drowned.’ 


paign, 1848—49. 6th July. The Darbar’s column under Sher Singh, which had 
marched from Lahore vid Tulamba, Sirdérpur and Gagra, arrived and 
encamped at Snrajkund. The fidelity of these troops was much 
and Edwardes purposely arranged that he at Tibbi should 
be between them and the enemy. 

10th July. Edwardes having asked for the immediate despatch 
of artillery to his aid, Sir F, Currie, the Resident at Lahore, decided 
on his own responsibility to send the required assistance, and orders 
were issued for the despatch of a division under General Whish con- 
taining two British regiments and a siege train: part were to go 
from Lahore by the R&vi and part from Ferozepore by the Sutlej. 

16th Angust, Edwardes and Sher Singh exchanged encampments; 
the former moving to Suréjkund_ and the latter to Tibhi. This move 
was made in order that Edwardes might be in tonch with General 
Whish’s force, which was to encamp to the east of Surdjkund. 

18th-19th Angust, The Ravi and Sutlej column of General Whish's 
force joined and encamped at Méri Sital and awnited the arrival of 
the siege train. 

Ist September. Edwardes’ troops moved across the oansl to take 
up o position nearer General Whish. They dislodged the enemy from 
the Khndea Yar and Katti Bairaci cardens, from the Jog Maya 
temple and the village of Daira: and encamped 300 yards south 
Jog Marya. 

ith September. The siege train arrived from the Sutlej. 


Tth Beptember=. To prevent nd enemy: from Soodinn, ont At he 
by cutting the ca steps n a nee ‘am 
ba the al at its head. and this was completed by oth September. 
On this day it was decided to attack the city from the S. F., and 
entrenchments were made between Katti Bairagi and the temple of 
Ram Tirath.* % ‘ 

Oth tember. A night attack was made on some gardens an 
houses in front of the Hers gems bit the attack wes repulsed by 
are ee Whish mad 1 ad J 

. General ish made n general advance to clear 
rss ig. eel nnder Van Cortlandt on tho weet assaulted and 
tock the hamlet of Jamundon-ki-kiri, while the British troops on the 
east occupied a position known as the Dharmsala.t The capture of 
the latter made © great impression and is thus described hy Edwardes; 
“t Qearcoly a man escaped to tell Mulrai how calmly the young En 
Engineer, Lieutenant Grindall, planted the sealing ladder in the grim 
faces of the defenders; how vainly they essayed to hurl it hack: how 
madly up the grenadiers of the 82nd; with what a yell the brave 
Trish of the 19th dropped down among them from the branches of the 
trees above: and how like the deadly conflict of the lion and the 
tiger in 9s forest den was the grapple of the pale English with the 
ewarthy Sikh in that little walled space the rebels thought so strong. 
1 mveelf, ten minutes afterwards, saw fnily three Kundred of Mulrai’s, 
ecldiers in a heap in that enclosnre.”’ 


Eee 
ae a a 
* A prominent landmark still existing on the left of the railway 
hetween the Mailsi and Basti Maluk roads. Dies a 
ig building adjoins the Hindu burning ground, an is clearly 
Prefheor me ie Len train on the right as you approach Multdn 
city from Lahore. The marks of the bullets are still visi . Lhave 
teen told that the defenders were largely Gurkhas: these would be 
the remnants of the deserters who had formed Van Acnew’s enard, 
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lith September, Sher Singh, who had } been wavering, took CHAPTER” 
Phage kde ben inant tothe nem After this ie as imposaie = _ 
General. 's force to i t i ' 
ment of our entrenchments loft. these x agains Rhye 


of the canal whe Cam: 
it ¢ guard the communications with Bahawalpir and the tracts peyt 1848-400 2 
which supplied food to the army, This change was executed on the 
15th and 16th of September, the British troops encamping at Bakhar 
a wea dye at a an ag — ended the first siege | 
are now rather diftenit Heated a ee ees 
9th October. Sher Sin who had been received with great dis- 
trust by Mulraj deterinnt’ ig march Multén and 
his father Chattar Singh, who was in open rebellion in the n ‘ 
He accordingly left Multan, marching by Gagra and Sirddrpur. — 
During the next three months hoth sides made strenuous prepara- 
tions for the siege. The Diwan tried, in vain, to get assistance from 
epee, A British force assembled at Ferozepore to meet the oe 
n 


& 


E 
= 


jab rebellion in the north and a Bombay army was ordered 
advance to help in the siege of Multan. 


7th November. The enemy having advanced in front of the British 
lines were attacked by Edwardes on the west, and General Markham 
on the east of the canal, and driven back with considerable loss. 

Mth December—2lst. The Bombay column arrived. It included 
some British seamen who helped in working the guns. 


25th-26th December. The Bengal force in encamped at. Mari 
Sital: the Bombay t between them and t d Ed 


canal: an wardes 
to the west of the canal. It was determined to attack the north-cast 


angle of the Fort and as a pratminaey to turn the enemy out of © 
their positions along the eastern face of the city, 

27th December. The real object of attack was the Am Khas and 
Sawan Mal’s tomb and these were easily occupied by the right column, 


while two other columns were making serious diversions to the south. 
One of them after x pe abp. ns occupied the Mandi Ava, a large brick- 


kiln standing on the left of the road from the P4k gate to Ram Tirath, 

and the other seized the Sidi Lal Bhir, a high mound close by the 

present city railway station on the right of the road from the station 

to the city. These successes led General Whish to modify his previous 

orgy beg to direct batteries against the city walls as well as against 
‘ort. 


20th December. A shell from our batteries pierced the roof of 
the Jama Masjid in the fort which was used as a magazine and caused 


an enormous explosion, destroying 500 of the garrison and 40,900 Ths. 
of powder. 


2nd January 1849. Breaches being reported practicable, a Bengal 
force was at 3 rm. sent to attack the Delhi gate of the city, and a 
Bombay force to attack the Khuni Burj, or Bloody Bastion. The 
different fortunes of the attacking parties are thus described by 
Edwardes: ‘ The storming party of the Delhi gate (which was led 
by a fine soldier, Captain Smyth of the Grenadier Company of Her 
Majesty’s 32nd) had no sooner emerged from the suburbs than thoy 
found themselves on the of a deep intervening hollow; after 
grossing which under the heavy fire of matchlocks, they ‘found 
their surprise the city wall in front about 30 feet in height 


rexching battery and the Engineers. 
the mortification therefore se 


They 
retiring, but repaired at once to 
the breach at the Bloody Bastion to assist their more fortunate com- 
trades in the city. The Bloody was assanited by three companies 
of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers under Captain Leith. Ther found the 
‘breach easy to he surmonnted, but it was retrenched inside and 


r2 
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CHAPTER I, B. most struggle ensued for victory, in which the gallant Leith 
a was struggle, ena ol of the fold, but tis place boing 
. Bistery. taken by Lieutenant Gray, and Colour-Sergeant John Bennet of the 


lst Fusiliers having planted the colours of old England and stood 
it till the flag and staff were riddled with balls, the Fusiliers 
the legends of their ancient corps, and closing with the 
rebels, soon made the city of Multdén their own.’’ All the southern 
— were, in fact, occupied that same afternoon : and next morning 
Delhi and Daulat gates were seized. Mulraj shut the gates of 
the fort, the streets of the city were occupied by the British, thou 
not without resistance : and the remnants of the Sikh force ‘ 
ing over the western walls or saning from the Lohdri Gate, 
themselves till n among the Afghén suburbs: then under cover 
of the darkness dispersed and fled, without gain or honour, i 
distant homes.’ 


Qist January. The siege of the fort having been continued 
made, hoth of which are still 


with great vigour, two breaches were 
visible, one on the north-east near the tomb of Bahawal Hi 


aqq 
and other on the south-west opposite the Husan Gahi. Orders were 
accordingly issued for these breac be stormed ing. 
22nd Jan . In a storm of wind and rain the red 
for the photon rag Of at 9 a.w. Mulraj surrendered pis sol ton; the 
entire gerrison laid down their arms and beeame prisoners of war.” 
Diwan Mulraj was ‘ taken to Lahore, charged with complicity in 
the murder of Agnew and Anderson, and found guilty but with 
extenuating circumstances.’t The view of the commission was that 
Mutraj had not procured by any overt act the attack on Agnew, but 
that in his subsequent conduct he was subject to no compulsion 
beyond the fear of » quarrel with some of his troops (Trial pp. 191—198). 
He nt in confinement the remainder of a life which was pe 
longed, only for a short time. He was taken to Calentta and r- 
wards to Benares, where he died. His relations and descendants still 
live in the town of Akdlgarh in the Guirénwéla District and not 
fow have been in Government service. 


* There is s brass in the north transept of the cantonment church 
which commemorates the names of the various regiments engaged in 
the siege of Multén as follows :— “9 

Bengal Division. 

Bengal Artillery, 4 Troops, 1st Brigade, and 4 Troops, 3rd Brigade, 
Horse Artillery; 2nd Company 2nd Battalion, 8rd Company 3rd 
talion, 4th Company 3rd Battalion, and 6th Company 7th Battalion, 


Artillory: and 2nd class siege Train, 

Bengal Engineers Hea -quarters; Ist, 2nd and 8rd Companies, 
Sappers; 2nd and frd Company Pioneers. 

Her Majesty’s 10th and 82nd Foot. 

Tith Regiment Light Cavalry and 7th and 11th Trregular Cavalry, 
Bth, 49th, Sst, 52nd and 72nd Native Infantry, and Queen's Own Corps 


of Guides. pg 
Bombay Division. 
Bombsy Artillery, 3rd Troop Ist Brigade Horse Artillery; 2nd 


Company Ist Battalion, and 4th Company 2nd Battalion, Buropean 
(Foot) Artillery; Ist and 2nd Companies 4th Battalion, Native (font) 


Artillery. 

Bombay Tngineers Ist and 2nd Company Favoery: lst Her 
Majesty's GOth Rifles ‘and Ist Bombay Fusiliers. 3rd, 4th, Oth and 
19th Native Infantry. Indian Navy. 


Bahiwalpur Contingent. | . 
+See ‘the Tris! of Mulraj, late Nazim of Multdn, from authentic 
documents printed at the hi Gacette Press, by Kunniah Lal.’ “te 

for the trial were Mr. Mansel, C. 8., Mr. Montgomery 
GS., and Colonel Penny. Mr. L. Bowring appeared for the proseew 
tion and Captain Hamilton for the defence. 
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Brrrisu Reve. 
Meantime possession of the district had been taken 1m 


CHAPTER |, B. 
History. 


the name of the British Government. Multan became the Be 


headquarters both of a division and of « district. 
The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 
from the Punjab Mutiny Report (pages 110—118) :-— 


At the headquarters of the division much anxiety was caused to 
jor Hamilton, Commissioner, and all the residents, by the presence 
of two corps of Native Infantry, of whom one, the 69th, was known 
to be thoro ad. Was an important one, as commanding 
the only outlet the Punjab at that time possessed for communication 
with England, Bombay and Calcutta, &e. The troops were providently 
disar in time, and no outbreak took place. The station of Multén 
commands the pass down the river from Lahore, and the o 
road whereby the Punjab could communicate with tho rest 
the world. 

At the time of the outbreak it was occupied by the 62nd and 
69th Native Infantry, Ist Irregular Cavairy a native troop of horse 
artillery, and a company of European Artillerymen- The 69th was 
strongly suspected. The other native troops were considered staunch, 
and subsequent events verified the supposition in every case, It was 
necessary to provide a refuge in case of any disturbance. The old 
fort, which had Inin in a ruinous condition since it had been battered 
and dismantled by the British in 1849, was put in @ position of 
defence, provisioned, and cerrisoned by some men of Captain ‘Tronson’a 
Kuttar Mukhi police battalion. As these arrangements occupied some 
days, and the temper of the native troops could not be trusted from 
hour to hour Lieutensat Etheridge of the Indian Navy, who happened 
to be at Multan with his vessel, was requested to detain the steamer 
antil the fort should have become defensible. With this request 
Lieutenant Etheridge willingly complied, and the steamer lay off 
Multaén until it was no longer requisite to trust to it as an asylum in 
case of need. In the early days of May a crowd of sepoys co 
canton the Multén post office, eagerly asking ‘ for news,’ and 
‘ r the mail hed arrived,’ and similar questions, in 
unusual, and were accom anied by such language and demonstrations 
as were freely used tending to throw the whole establishment into 
bodily fear. Family remittances, which the soldiery had hitherto 
always made through the Government treasury, now ceased to be so 
made. The payments which the men had made on account of these 
remittances wore boisterously demanded back in cash. ‘The price of 
gold coin rose rapidly in the exchange markets showing a large demand 

portable wenlth. Such symptoms of «uneasiness (occurring too 
before any ontbreak in the North-Western Provinces) could not but 
excite the gravest ap) nsions in the minds of all European 3 
they could not but lead to the conclusion that the soldiery were bent 
‘on some mischief or, to say the least, that their confidence in our 
Government was cone, and they would rather trnst their money in 
their own hand than in ours. When news of the ont! 
North-Western Provinces reached Mult&n what had been inexplicable 
was at once explained, the mystery was revealed; these actions were 
seon to be part and parcel of a iniversal nnd determined design to 
subvert our rule 


Colonel Hicks, commanding st Multén, failed to discover in th 
conduct of the regiments of native infontry anything which 
justify him in taking from them their arms. The Chief Commissioner, 
Seater , sent preemptory orders that were to be disarmed, and 
on the morning of June 10th the mi LP a A nc pene oe 

were relieved, commerce was re-established, : 
exigent wore relieved, commerce Ves re- Ct ee tke cond and 
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OBAPTER |, Retired Set y Major mberlain, commanding 


History. 


British Rule, 


Ist Ir 
; peculiar character of this excellent move was rhe yc 
Huropesn troops were but 48 artillerymen. The other auxiliaries were 
ail natives, and one regiment, the Ist Irregular Ca , Was composed 
of Hindiistanis, During the whole day the townspeople flocked to the 
ner, Major Hamilton, Me pire vy their hearty congratulations 
on the success of the measure, and their own relief at the P of 
immunity from rapine and slaughter, On the 19th and two f ing 
days of June the left wing Bombay Fusiliers came in, and about three 
weeks afterwards the right wing arrived, The imperious requirements 
of the service, however, forbade the authorities to keep these troops 
here, and they as well as the trusty Punjabi troops who arrived 
from time to time were pushed on towards Lahore or Delhi; so 
that with the exception of the Ist lars the company of 
artillery and the police battalion, Multan had absolutely no military 
standby to resist the two full regiments of Native Infantry which 
were located there. It was an anxious time. If proof of the ill-will 
of the 69th be required, it is afforded by the facts that the chief 
native officer of the regiment and 10 men were blown from guns by 
sentence of court-martial for sedition and intended mutiny; that just 
before their execution t boasted of their intent and reviled each 
other for the cowardice displayed in their own past inaction; that 
when the regiment was disarmed it was found that the artillery (native) 
had laid the cuns, in anticipation of » struggle, directly on the G9th, 
avoiding the 62nd; and that the demeanour of the corps throughout 
was insolent and rebellions to the last degree. On the 11th August 
the horse artillery was disarmed as « precautionary measure. On the 
same date the enrolment of mon for the new lth Punith Infantry was 
commenced by transferring to it men from other regiments. The Gugera 
insurrection broke out little more than a month afterwards. The 
new men at Multin were still ona Mae and could hardly yet be 
ied on as a serviceable field force, ost of them were left to wuard 
the station, while Major Chamberlain led out. his regiment, the 
Ist Irregular Cavalry (Hindisténis), with some 200 men of the new 
levies, against the insurgents. Another cause of anxiety at Multén 
had been the conduct of the preventive service on the Sutlej. Very 
many of the men ai tr in it were Hindtisténis. They bolted at 
the first rise in Hindtistén and went off in numbers to join their 
kindred by blood and by disposition who were enjoying a transient 
glory over the smonidering ruins of Hansi and Hissar. Men to take 
their place were raised in the district, and no serious damage was 
done to the Government interest by their defection. Under the orders 
of the Chief eae a nes nabs ag gg peeenieet beving one ved 
its depéts at Multdn. It was designed for the conveyance of priva 
parcels, munitions of war and merchandize between Sind ond the 
Punjéb, and proved most useful. The care of it_constituted one of 
the many miscellaneous duties entailed on Major Voyle, Deputy Com- 
missioner. Tho duty of preserving the safety of part of the road 
Lahore and Multén, especially during and after the Kharral 
insurrection, was another most anxions charge for him. The number 
of widowed Indies, wounded officers, and other travellers who passed 
down this way and who were incapable of protecting themselves, made 
it. very needful that the road should be defended. To thir end the 
Deputy Commissioners of Lahore, Gugera and Multdn were desired to 
locate extra police, both horse and foot, at every road police station. 
The arrangement was vigorously carried out, and after the end of 
September, when the rond was re-opened, every European traveller was 
provided with a guard. The mail-carts were also defended in their 
; for until rontes opened up through Bahdwalour and Jhanz the 
Punith was as regards communication with other localities hermeti- 
cally senled.* 


*An interesting account of the mutiny in Mult4n, with a plan 


n 
showing how Major Chamberlain carried ont the disermament, will he 


found in Cooper’s ‘ History of the Crisis in the Punjab.’ 
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The above account omits any mention of the only seri- QGHAPTER I, B. 
ous local outbreak that occurred during the mutiny. The ae 
G2nd and 69th Native Infantry Regiments, though disarmed, History. 
were kept in cantonment for some months, until in June British Role, 
1858 orders were issued for their disbandment. In order to 
prevent the assembly of large bodies of disaffected persons 
at one spot, it was decided that the disbandment should be 
carried out gradually in daily bands of 20 men. This order 
gave rise to the belief that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment either to massacre them in small bodies or to arrange 
for their seizure on the way to their homes in Hindus- 
tan and for their subsequent transportation. The feelings of 
alarm thus engendered were fostered by mischief-makers and 
towards the end of August 1858, rumours were current that 
the disbanded regiments intended to mutiny. No adequate 
measures were taken to allay their fears and the recautions 
against an outbreak appear to have been insufficient. On 
August 3lst practically the whole ot both regiments mutinied 
while on parade; they made attacks on the European Artillery 
and their old lines; murdered the Adjutant of the Bombay 
Fusiliers and four European Artillerymen; and then broke 
away in various directions. The Commissioner, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Hamilton, had previously made excellent arrange- 
ments for the protection of the city and the civil lines and 
few of the mutineers broke through the cordon he had drawn. 


Of about twelve hundred who mutinied, some three 
hundred were killed in cantonments, while the remainder 
escaped into the district. One party numbering about 400 
fled southwards past Sher Shah and Shujébad, pursued closely 
by the tahsildér of the latter place, the followers of the Makh- 
dum of Sher Shah and the local yeomanry and peasants. 
At night they split up into two parties, the smaller of which 
was driven into a low marshy island in the Chenab, while 
the larger followed the river towards its junction with the 
Sutlej. The members of the former body were either drown- 
ed in the river or killed or captured by the police and local 
leaders. The second party was overtaken a few days later 
by Lieutenant Norgate, who had been sent from Multén with 
a detachment of cavalry and infantry, and although the 
eg fought desperately, they were practically annihi- 
ated, 

Another body of rebels had fled northwards up the 
Chenab, where they were pursued by a detachment of cavalry 
which, however, failed to intercept them and the mutineers, 
crossing the Lahore Road, turned southwards and fled through 
the hdr in the direction of Luddan on the Sutlej. The tahsil- 
d&r of Serai Siddhu, with all the police he could collect, fol- ) 
lowed in pursuit and was shortly joined by a large body of 
Langrials, Hirajs, Sargannas, Traggars and other clans, head- 
ed by their chiefs. Ghulam Mustafa Khan, Khékwanf, was 
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Bistory. 
British Rale. 


The first encounter took place at Karampur on the Diwan- 
wéh Canal, but so desperately did the mutineers fight, that 
the Government party had to retire with the loss of several 
killed and wounded, among the latter being Bahawal the 
chief of the Langridl clan. This was on September 5th. 
On the same day the force from Serai Siddhu arrived, led 
by their chiefs and Angat Rai, Tahsildér. An immediate 

was made and the rebels were completely defeated. 
No quarter was given and no prisoners were taken. The 
other mutineers who had escaped from Multan were cap- 
tured one by one and within a few days of the rising the 
whole were accounted for. 


The most gratifying features of an incident, that might 
perhaps have been avoided, had more care been taken td 
allay the fears of the disbanded sepoys, were the thorough 
and prompt arrangements of the civil authorities, and the 
active loyalty of the local tribes and their chiefs. The mu- 
tiny was confined practically to the Hindustani Regiments. 
The 11th Punjabi Regiment, which had only recently been 
raised, gave assistance of very great value in the defence of 
the cantonments and the dispersal of the rebels, 


SECTION C.—Porvtatton. 


The density of population per square mile for the district 
and each tahsfl is given below :— 











Population per ee Shee 

square mile, cultivation. 
288 *372 
193 42 
119 383 

SO 301 

143 315 
172 377 
154 399 





eee 

The relatively high density in the Multan tahsil is ex- 
plained by the inclusion of Multén city and cantonments 
while the low density in Mailsi is due to the extensive areas 
of Government waste. The pressure of the population per 
square mile of cultivation is nowhere particularly heavy, and 
in some tahsfls it is distinctly light. 

There are in the district three towns only with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 souls—Multén, Shujabéd and Khéne- 
wal. The population of Multan was returned at the last 


" * Exclusive of Mult&n city and cantonments. 
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census at 84,806, of which 10,536 persons were resident in the CHAPTER 1, C. 
eantonments. The former figure represented a decrease of Population. 
14,437 since 1911, but this apparent fall in population is en- 
tirely explained by the fact that, when the enumeration ot (4) Towns and 
1921 was made, a large number of the people had deserted jt *ilages. 
owing to an unusually severe epidemic of plague. 

Shujébad with a population of 6,730 has increased little 
in size since 1881, and there is in fact little seope for its deve- 
lopment. It is situated about five miles east of the Chendb 
river, and two miles west of the Shujabaéd railway statiow on 
the N.-W. Railway. The town is chiefly built of brick, and 
is surrounded by a wall, with four gates ; the Multéni gate on 
the north, the Mari Mori gate on the east, the Rashid Shah 
gate on the south, and the Chautika gate on the west. The 
city was founded in 4.p. 1750 by Nawab Shuja Khan, who 
built the present walls in_1767 to 1772. The town was a 
favourite residence of the Nawab, and great pains were taken 
by him to induce Hindus of wealth to live and trade in it. 
Under Nawab Muzaffar Khan the prosperity of the town was 
still further advanced. Besides eight large houses, one for 
each of his sons, this Nawab built at’ considerable cost the 
Mubérik Mehal, the Samman Burj and the Jahaz Mahal. 
The two former were on the city walls, and have since been 
destroyed, but the Jahéz Mahal is now used as a tehsil. The 
building received its name either from the fact that it was 
built more or less in the form of a ship, or as a corruption of 
‘ Hajaz,’ its construction having been undertaken immediate- 
ly after Muzaffar Khan returned from Mecca ; and in the 
western room there are still to be seen some curious frescoes, 
which are said to represent Arabian cities. The traveller 
Masson, who passed Shijabéd on his way from Sindh to 
Lahore, apparently in 1827, wrote of this place (Travels, i, 
p. 394)— 

‘Shnjah Kot or Shujdbaéd is a considerable fortified town and its 
lofty battlements, irregularly built. have a picturesque appearance. [ft 
has a very excellent bazar, and is the seat of some cotton manufactures, 
besides being fnmons for its turners in wood. There is a small garri- 
son, and a few guns sre mounted on the walls; near it are several 
good gardens, particularly one bearing the name of Muszaffar Khan. 
The town weed in a highly cultivated tract, and for two or three 
kos to the south there were immense fields of sugarcane. The cotton 
plant is also abundantly grown.’ 

Shijébéd capitulated to Edwardes in 1848 immediately 
after the action at Kineri, and throughout the siege at Multén 
it was the site of a considerable Commissariat Depét. 
EKhanewdl hus risen to the dignity of a town since 1911 
when it was little more than a village. Two events have 
contributed towards its growth:—the ‘construction of the 
Khinewsl-Lodhrin chord line, and the colonisation of the 
surrounding areas of waste land. The first has made 
wal a railway centre of some importance, but it is to the 
Lower Béri Dodb Colony that the town owes its prosperity. 
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The mandi, after some years of vicissitude is now in @ 
flourishing state; there are several cotton mills which have 
increased the demand for labour and the development of the 

ighbouring estates is steadily adding to the volume of 
bats. It is the headquarters of a tahsil and has a noti- 
fied area committee to protect its local interests. 


From table 6 in volume B it will be seen that there are 
1,647 villages in the district in which live 89 per cent. of 
the total population and that the average population per 
village is 482. It must, however, be understood that village 
is coterminous with revenue estate and does not, as in 
Central Punjab, connote a common village site within which 
the population is settled. Except in parts of the Sidhnai 
and in the Lower Bari Doab colonies, the well is the unit 
of population as well as of cultivation, and, away from the 
rivers, the villages are merely a collection of wells sunk 
in the neighbourhood of a canal or in favourable spots on 
the high lands. There is little community of interest, each 
settler having built his homestead on the well around which 
he cultivates. 


The variations in population since the census of 1881 
are shown in the table below :— 
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Net increase 
} er cont. increase 





104.170 74538 79,105 334,164 
15 12 4 60 





The population of the district thus increased by 60 
cent. within the period of 40 years, this large rise being Tis 
rimarily to the colonisation schemes on the Sidhnai and 
wer Bari Dodb Canals, and, secondly, to the development 
of resources that occurred elsewhere, Between 1911 and 1921 
the population of the Khainewél tahsil increased by rather 
more than 100,000 ; that of Kabirwala showed a slight rise, 
while in the remaining four tahsils there was a decrease 
which was considerable in Multan. Had it not been for the 
Lower Bari Dodb Colonisation, there would have been an ap- 
preciable decline in the district as a whole ; but as already 
explained the census was made at a time when an epidemic 
of plague had caused many people to leave the district. The 
chief cause, however, of the failure of the population to keep 
pace with the growth of natural resources was the influenza 
a of 1918 during which the death-roll was extremels 
eavy. 7 
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The figures relating to migration will be found in table CHAPTER |, C 
8 of Volume B. They are summarized below :— Populati 
Canal Lert Punjab | Outside the Se 
colonies | Psdary: 7 States Province. 
tition to Multan 6861 20,834 


Migration from Multan 3,683 1,024 
to 


Net immigration 22,983. 








ees Pee oe ee ee es 
The district thus gained nearly 23,000 ons as a result 

of migration between 1911 and 1921, the chief if not the onl 

cause of this gain being the colonisation of the Khanewa 

tahsil. The same factor explains the migration within the 

district for although attempts were made to check the econo- 

mic loss to the rest of the district from an exodus of tenants 

to the canal areas, these met with only partial success. Of 

the outside districts, Lyallpur furnished a large number ot 

tenants. The loss to the Punjab States is largely explained 

by migration to Bahawalpur. 
The statistics relating to age will be found in table “) Age statistics, 

No, 10. The only feature that calls for remark is the rarity 

of early marriages among both sexes and the relatively late 

age at which the ordinary man marries. On the other hand, 

there are few men and still fewer women of more than 4 

years of age who are unmarried. 


Table 11 gives the vital statistics of the district. They (/) Vital statistics. 
are based, for the years given and so far as rural areas are 
concerned, on the reports of village watchmen, and they can 
only be accepted as fairly accurate. The excess shown of the 

e over female birth rate is almost certainly due to faulty 
record, and it may similarly be doubted whether the figures 
correctly represent the relative death-rates of the two sexes. 
Excluding the year 1918 which was abnormal, the average 
birth-rate for five years preceding 1921 was 38 and the aver- 
age death-rate 28, these figures being in each case below the 
provincial average. 

Multén has not had a serious epidemic of cholera for (9) Diseases 
many years, and smallpox ordinarily accounts for but a small 
proportion of the deaths. The district has also been compa- 
ratively immune from plague, and until 1918, when 2,400 
deaths were reported from this cause, the cases were sporadic 
and few. Since 1918, there have been several out . but 
of minor severity, although more severe than is indicated by 
the statistics above. Fevers are by far the most common 
cause to which death is attributed, and, if the vital statistics 
are to be accepted, they explain well over 90 per cent. of the 
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mortality in an ordinary year. But to the village watchwan 
fever £ @ very comprehensive term whi includes 
pneumonia, many cases of plague, influenza and almost every 
ill to which flesh is heir ; and as Multan, with the exception 
of the area that is inundated from the Chenab, is not a bad 
ial district, it may be assumed that the evil record 
given to fever in the Government returns is far from just. 

In common with the rest of the province, Multan suffered 
very severely from the terrible epidemic of influenza that oc- 
curred in the last quarter of 1918. The death-rate from this 
disease alone was estimated at 53-9 per mille and during 
October and November the population, in towns and villages 
alike, was paralysed by a calamity to which they knew no 
parallel. In the rural areas it was impracticable to organize 
relief measures of any value. The medical staff available 
could not cope with the situation in the towns, and the illi- 
teracy of the ordinary villager made it almost impossible to 
sublish advice regarding simple precautions and expedients. 
For the time being, agricultural operations practically ceased, 
the dead lay unburied or unburnt, and the sick had to care for 
themselves as best they could. As elsewhere, the disease took 
a very heavy toll of young adults including very many women 
of child-bearing age, and generally the mortality among 
women was much heavier than among men. 

The mortality among children is high, the causes being 
the same as in other parts of India—ignorance, poverty, dirt 
and neglect of the most elementary principles of hygiene. 
The recent institution of Health Weeks in which special pro- 
minence is given to infant welfare, will, it is hoped: do some- 
thing to reduce this unnecesary drain on the population ; but 
it will be many years before an improvement is manifest in 
the rural areas. 

The proportion of males to females at the various cen- 
suses is as follows :— 





1881, 1897. 1901. #990. | 7921, 


oe ee ee ef rr ee 


Number of femnles S15 819 “30 833 S24 
per thousand imaies. 

Number of females 827 831 R42 842 837 
per thousind imaler 
ac ong Muham- 
mad in«, 

Namber of females 779 791 77 78l 785 
per thousand males 
amone Hindns. 


The decrease in the relative proportion of females in the 
decade ending 1921 is ceplainel by two causes, firstly, the 
higher iHottabiy among women during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918, and, secondly, the advent of a certain number of 
colonists without their wives and families. 
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The statistics of civil conditions will be found in table CBAPTER L C. 
10, Part B. The only — in calls porte 5) is the Population 
narrow limits within whi ygamy is 0 . Among ; a 
Hindus the number of married men is actually more than the (7) Statistics of civil 
number of married females, while among Muhammadans the 
excess of the latter is nominal—138,829 to 138,572. Birth customs amou< 


In Multén city the Aroras have a custom called ‘ aroe. ’ Bate: 
When a woman is in her first pregnancy, and has reached the 
fifth month, a kind of sweetmeat is prepared by the woman’s 
parents : a little is put in her lap, and the rest is divided 
among the relations. 

In the seventh or eighth month the custom of kanji is 
observed. In the villages the woman’s relations send her 
clothes for herself and her husband, with trays of sweetmeat. 
The neighbours then collect together, and concoctions of flour, 
salt and ghi and sweet sherbet are distributed. This custom 
is observed in the first pregnancy only. 

Tf a son is born, it is customary, some six days after 
birth, to call in the relations, and the mother, in the presence 
of the females of the family, gives the child the breast ; this 
ceremony is known as ‘ thanj pildéna * and it is accompanied 
with gifts and a certain amount of feasting. On the seventh 
day the mother is bathed ; so, again, on the thirteenth day, 
when she is further adorned with surma, &c., and food is dis- 
tributed. Some time after, the child who has hitherto been 
naked or in swaddling clothes, is clothed in a ‘ chola, ’ either 
at the shrine of some pir, or at Devi’s temple, or in the house 
of the family. On this occasion sweetmests are distributed, 
sg ogee after reverencing Ganesh, puts the ‘chola’ 
on the child. 


At some interval after birth comes the ceremony of 
‘Jhandian, ’ when the child’s hair is shaved by the nai— 
sometimes at home, sometimes at some place by a well or 
under a pipal tree, and sometimes at the shrine of the Sitla 
Devi, or at that of Bahdwal Hagq or Sakhi Sarwar. In some 
families the children’s hair is shaved by turns on the suitable 
days, and sometimes a boy grows to a considerable age before 
the time comes for his hair to be cut ; but if the ceremony 
is performed at the Ganges, all the children have their hair 
cut at once. Some people perform the ceremony four or five 
times a year. In the fifth year, on the day of Akhantrij, 
_ they begin to teach the boy lessons. When he is from 7 to 11 
“years old, they go on some favourable day to a river or canal, 
or to some shrine, Hindu or Muhammadan, and, having 
collected their relations, the Brahman puts on the janeo or 
sacred thread. The boy is then clothed in new garments, the 
old ones being given to the nai, his ears are bored, the Brah- 
mans are again feasted, and presents of clothes, &e., are given 
to the boy. 


’ ee! L c 
‘Population. 


Birth customs 
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During pregnancy a Muhammadan mother also observes 


the custom of ‘kanji’. From the fifth to the seventh month 
she neglects her appearance, omits to use henna, to cut her 


among nails, to wear new clothes, &c. In the seventh month she 


calls in her friends and relations and gives a feast, at which 
the nai’s wife sings ‘ doras’ or couplets. The woman is then 
washed and her ferehead marked with sandal, after which she 
resumes her ordinary habits. 


Soon after birth the child is washed by the dai, and the 
mulla or kézi is at once called to whisper the ‘ bang ’* in the 
child’s ear. If the kézi is not available then the duty is per- 
formed by some other man. The dai then proceeds to inform 
the neighbours, and receives a congratulatory present from 
each. The brotherhood are on the same day presented with a 
concoction of zira and sugar cooked in ghi, which is known as 
* Phal zira, ’ and for some fifteen to twenty days there are re- 
joicings, with singing and dancing, up to midnight. On the 
third day the child’s name is chosen ; this is generally done 
on the advice of the mulla or of an astrologer, but sometimes 
the Kordn is opened at random, and the first letter of the page 
is taken to intimate the first letter of the name to be adopted. 
As elsewhere, the child of poor parents is brought up by the 
mother ; that of rich parents by the dai, Pathéns generally 
employ Biloch women (camel graziers) as dais. On the sixth 
day (known as the ‘ satthi’’ the brotherhood is fed with milk 
and rice, with white sugar in it, and then the child’s hand is 
washed in milk which is afterwards thrown away on some 
high spot of ground. On the seventh, ninth or eleventh day 
(but sometimes after three months or a year) comes the cere- 
mony of akfka or ‘ jhand utérné, ’ #.e., shaving the child’s 
head: on which occasion (unless the parents are too poor) 
two goats are killed if the child is a boy, and one t if it is 
a girl ; or a he-goat for a boy, and a she-goat for a girl ; 
and the bones of the slaughtered goat are buried. The 
mother is then washed and clothed in red clothes, and cakes 
are distributed. When the child’s head has been shaved a 
present is sent to the nai. At birth there is generally an 
attendance of bards (bhéind), eunuchs (khusr4), quack 
(kitimfr and silmar) and fakirs of all sorts, who duly receive 
presents from the family. 


There is no fixed rule as to the date for circumcision 
(khatna): some families have it done on the second or third 
day, while others put it off to the fifth or sixth year. The 
operator is always a Pirthin or follower of Sakhi Sarwar, and 
many come from Shahkot in the Multan tahsfl, where Zain-ul- 
Abadin, the father of Sakhi Sarwar, is buried. The parents, 
if well off, generally arrange for a good deal of tom-tom 





* The meaning of the words used is,—Say there is but one God, 
who is great and Tohamed is His Prophet. There is hnt one God. 
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beating for each of the per or ape nights aseaed o CHAPTER LG 
ceremony ; and among the richer classes perto 

peorsings Ei are added, though these are not favourably Population. 
viewed by the stricter Muhammadans. On the night chosen Birth custome Seen 
food is distributed, and the child is then clothed in red and ubammadans, 
seated on a slab of wood or clay for the operation. When it 

je over the neighbours give their “ tambol ’ or presents. 

When the wound heals this is taken as the excuse for another 

distribution of food, &c., but on a smaller scale. The expen- 

diture on circumcision ceremonies is, however, much less ex- 

tensive than in the Punjab proper, and in ordinary families 

the expenditure ranges between 25 rupees and 4 annas. 

If the proposal of marriage among Hindus comes from “erriage customs 
the girl’s cant no special ceremonies of betrothal are 006 the Hindas, 
customary. If it comes from the boy’s parents, some five or 
six of the boy’s relations go on a favourable day to the girl’s 
house, when they present a couple of rupees and a few vege- 
tables, and sometimes some clothes. They then receive some 
small present in money, known as ‘ mira, ’ and the betrothal 
is complete. The cost of a betrothal seldom exceeds Rs. 15 
in this district, whereas in the Central Punjab hundreds of 
rupees are squandered over it. 


The next movement, known as the ‘ Kaj Ganetra, ’ is on 
the part of the Brahman, who gives to each party a paper 
showing the exact date and hour which is auspicious for each 
part of the marriage ceremony. Shortly before the marriage 
the female relations of both sides join together for a formal 
grinding of a few grains of wheat; this is known as ‘ chung ’; 
and after this the near relations of the bride quarter them- 
selves on the bride’s house till the marriage is over, Then 
follows the ‘ Deo Asthdpan ’ or invocation of the manes, and 
the ‘ Nawighri’ or adoration of the planets. On the latter 
occasion food is distributed to the relations, and the males 
who receive food are supposed to return something by way of 
“tambol.’ Meanwhile gifts, known as ‘ mura, ’ are con- 
stantly passing from the house of the bride to that of the 
bridegroom, and as the marriage day draws near the ceremony 
of anointing (‘tel charhina’) is gone through. The bride- 
groom’s head is anointed, and the vessel containing the oil is 
then sent to the bride, whose head is also anointed forthwith. 


On the marriage day the bridegroom has a silver crown, 
known as ‘ mukat, ’ put upon his head, and he is mounted on 
a horse. In some cases he is also given a paper umbrella. 
Another boy, known as the ‘ sarbalé ’ or ‘ sabéla’ (generally 
his brother-in-law), sits behind him, and the male relations 
follow. The procession, contrary to Punjab usage, generally 
includes women. As the procession starts the bridegroom 
euts « branch of a jand tree with a knife, and then moves on 
to the bride’s village. The bride’s father advances a short 
distance and greets the visitors with the words ‘ Rém Ram: ” 
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CHAPTER 1 C. hence this part of the ceremony, known in the Punjab as the 
as * Milmi’ is here called the ‘ Rim Ram.’ In some cases the 
Popelation, = ide is then brought out and made to pass under the horse’s 
aeings cto, belly. Presents known as ‘ ghal ’ are then given to the boy, 
among theHindus. nd the boy, after dismounting, is respectfully greeted by his 
future father-in-law. A few of the relations follow the boy 
into the house, but the rest (contrary to the usage of the 
Central Punjéb) return to their homes without partaking of 
any hospitality. Among the Aroras food, known as jun), is 
=) distributed. It Pea Solgar ee oe men of the 
idegroom’s party and the women of the bride’s party to 
abusive songs against each other (‘doha,’ * ehian? 
‘ sitthridn ’). The boy and the girl are then confronted, the 
Brahman recites the formulas of marriage on behalf of both 
parties, and the bride and bridegroom join their right hands. 
The bride’s father then recites the names of the three nearest 
male ancestors of the bridegroom and of the bride, and pours 
water into the bridegroom’s hand. This is known as the 
* sankalp ’ or offering ceremony, and the bridegroom says: 
‘ Svasti’ in reply. The Brahman then utters some mantras, 
the bride’s face is shown to the bridgeroom, and the * hom * 
offerings are made to the gods. The parties then walk seven 
times round the fire, and the bridegroom having gone through 
a general conversation with the bride, the ceremony is brought 
to a close by the bride being placed in a palanquin and carried 
to her husband's house. 

Later on the bridegroom’s father goes with a small party 
to the bride’s home, and then receives the d4j or dower: this 
visit is known as ‘ warisif.’ The married couple then go 
to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony of ‘ phera, ’ 
which is followed the next evening by the ‘ sirmel ’ or com- 
pletion of the marriage. 

The Kirars have a sort of dance known as ‘ chhej’ or 
* gatkds ’ which they are fond of executing at a marriage. If 
consists of a company of men moving slowly round and clash- 
ing together small sticks, which they hold in their hands. 


The Hindus of this district, though well enough off, are 
much more economical in their marriages than those of the 
Central Punjab; and it is said that the total expenses of a 
marriage seldom exceed Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 to either party, 
even in the wealthiest families. The ‘ tambol ’ given is any 
sum from Rs. 10 to Re. 1 and seldom exceeds the latter sum. 
Careful accounts are kept of the ‘ tambol ’ given and received- 


Marringe customs Betrothal (‘ mangna ’) among Muhammadans takes place 
among the Mcham- a; any age. Very often a boy or young man becomes betroth- 
madens. ed to some girl of the neighbourhood, not infrequently to a 
frst cousin, much in the same way as in European countries: 
the selection being made either by the parents, or, if the 
youth is grown up, by the youth himself. The 1, too, has 


a greater say in the matter than is usual in India, and very 
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voiten she has a very fair acquaintance with her future husband CHAPTER LC. 
before marriage. Instances of girls refusing to marry the — 
husbands selected for them are not uncommon. If there is 

no one suitable in the neighbourhood, some common friend yisrriege custome 
is got by the boy’s relations to arrange a betrothal with @ among the Muham- 
suitable family, and the family, after making the necessary 

enquiries, send word that they agree. An auspicious day 

having then been fixed, the boy’s male relations, and some- 

times the female relations also, come in a body to the girl’s 

family. Here they are fed with ‘ patésa ’ and rice, and some- 

times with milk and fruits also. The prayer of blessing 

(* fatiha-i-khair **) is then pronounced, and clothes and 

jewellery are put on to the girl. Poor people content them- 

selves with putting on a ring, or a Loadekit caly ; others give 

more numerous and more valuable gifts on this occasion. 

During the period of betrothal small presents of fruit are 

-sent by the boy's relations to those of the girl every year at 

the “Id. Children are betrothed at a much later age than in 

the Punjab proper, and the expenses incurred on the atten- 

dant rejoicings are comparatively small. 


The betrothed girl is known as the ‘ kwér,”’ and the boy 
as the ‘ ghot.’ When the time comes the parties arrange for 
a suitable date for the wedding, and the relations on both 
sides are informed. This is done by sending round a thick 
coloured thread (called ‘ mauli’), which is tied together at 
the ends. 


Some ten days before marriage the ceremony of ‘ un- 
plaiting the braids ’ (‘mendhi kholna ’) takes place. Some 
days before the marriage the bride is kept in-doors and is 
vabbed by the ‘nain’ or barber woman with a cosmetic 
called ‘ watu ’; this ceremony is known as ‘ mangan.’ On 
the night of the marriage, or a day or two before, both bride 
and bridegroom are marked with henna by the mirisin. On 
the marriage night the procession (barat) starts, composed 
not only of men (as in the Punjab proper), but of both men 
and women ; a crown of flowers is put on the bridegroom’s 
head, and an immense amount of tom-toming goes on. When 
the procession reaches the bride’s house fireworks are let off, 
and the bride’s women-folk throw flowers at the men in the 
procession, The procession, it may be noted, does not halt 
outside the village as is usual in the Central Punjab, but goes 
straight to the bride’s house, and sometimes the bridegroom’s 
party return without being even offered food. Then follows 
the answer of acknowledgment (‘ fjaéb-kabil ’) which consti- 
tutes the marriage or ‘ nikih ’. The girl is inside the house, 
while the bridegroom sits outside with his two witnesses and 
his vakil (intermediary). The vakil going to the girl asks 
her-if she accepts the bridegroom for her husband, and her 


*e« . . r 
aero es Sereraactige wanton pnd ainyishatebgroom. ded 
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CHAPTER I, C. answer is communicated to the kazi- Then the vakil asks the- 


“Population. 


customs dower is also fixed (a sum which among ordinary zamindars 


Marringe 


bridegroom if he accepts the bride for his wife, and when he 
accepts the parties are congratulated. The * hakk mahr’ or 


among the Muham- averages about 35 rupees), and the * khutba * is recited. 


Marringe 
position of 


Women. alent in the Central Punjab, qui 


When the service has been read (‘ nikéh khwani’) ttl 
and brown sugar are distributed. The clothes of both parties 
are taken off and given to the nai, and fresh clothes are put 
on. A present of clothes and jewels (known as the ‘ wari ’)- 
is then made by the bridegroom to the bride, and sometimes 
presents are made to the bridegroom’s near relations also. 
Alms (‘ jhajri *) are then distributed to the bards, fakirs and 
the quacks in attendance, and to kamins-such as the Mirdsi, 
Kumhar, Chuhra, &c., who bring flowers. The bride is then: 
taken to her husband’s house not in a pslanquin, as in the 
Punjab, but on a camel. 


Some three to seven days after marriage occurs the * sat- 
wara ’, that is to say, sweetmeats are taken by the bride’s 
people to the bridegroom’s house : the bride is then taken back 
to her house, the ‘ mirdsin ’ is called, and songs and feasting 
take place. Two or three days later the ‘ putrete ’ (t.e., the 
boy’s mother or sister or near female relations) come to take 
away the bride, who is then dismissed from her home with 


more presents of food and clothing. 


There is another custom in Multén which is not prevalent 
in the Punjab proper. It is known as ‘ sir-mel ’ or the join- 
ing of heads. Either at the marriage or a few days after, the 
ndin and mirdsin, singing together, take the bride and bride- 

m into a closed room, where they place the bride’s 

and in that of the bridegroom and leave them alone. In 
this district the marriage is not considered complete until this 
ceremony has been gone through. 

Expenditure on marriages is, compared with that pre- 

te stall ; except in the 
cities and among the more prominent families of the Syads- 
and Kureshis, there is not much inclination to extravagance ; 
and in ordinary zamindar families the sum. spent seldom ex- 
ceeds Rs. 100. \ The food used is generally cheap ; the ghi and 
rice cost comparatively little ; and the custom of ‘ sot’ (by 
which small coins are thrown about over the head of the 
bridegroom) is unknown. Fireworks are only used in about 
5 per cent..of the marriages, and daucing girls are very sel- 
dom invited, the dancing being often done by the women of 
the household. Dowries, too, are very small. Khak- 
wanis and other Pathans have the sense to spend very little 
on their circumcision and marriage ceremonies, and there is 
a proverb that a Khakwani circumcision does not cost more 
than a pitcher of sherbet, and a Khékwini marriage not more- 


than a priest’s fee. 
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There is not much polygamy in the district, but it is 
commoner than in the Punjab proper. The Hindus only 
marry a second wife when the first is barren ; but a second 
wife among Muhammadans is by no means rare. It is of 
course pretty common among the richer classes, but one occa- 
sionally comes across instances of very poor men with several 
wives : and it is much easier fora man to get a second wife 
in Multén during the lifetime of the first than it is in the 
centre and east of the province: The bigger men when they 
marry two or more wives often provide them with separate 
establishments on separate wells or in separate villages, so as 
to prevent the discord which is apt to ensue when they are in 
too close proximity to each other. It is said, however, that 
co-wives live together in greater amity in Multén than is 
usual elsewhere. 


The remarriage of widows is common enough among 
Muhammadans, though discouraged among the Makhdums 
and prominent Syad families. Among Hindus it is rare. The 
‘ karewa, ’ or marriage with a deceased husband’s brother, is 
very uncommon in this district. 


Among the bulk of the Muhammadans of the district the 
position of women is in some ways very free. Except in the 
cities and among Syads and Sheikhs, they enter freely into 
conversation with men, greet them by shaking hands and are 
in many respects on a level with them. Marriage, too, is at- 
tended with few restrictions. The Syads, it is true, will not 
give their daughters to other tribes, and very few tribes will 

ive their daughters to very lowest castes, such as Chihras. 
y far the greater number of the tribes of the district, how- 
ever, intermarry freely: marriage, as a rule, does not take 
place till the parties are grown up, and the woman in many 
eases has a distinct say in the matter.” This freedom has of 
course its other side. Where women are married BBRARYY: 
yy 


_ or married against their will, there is good deal of immo 


and there are always a large crop of abduction cases before 
the courts. The injured husband seldom wishes to wreak ven- 
geance on his wife, his love or his sense of propriety prevail- 
ing, as a rule, over his jealousy or sense of honour: and in- 
stances of blindly, infatuated husbands welcoming back the 
most impossible of wives are very common. There is none of 
that objection, so common.in other parts of India, to marriage 
in the tribe or family. Under the conditions of family life 
prevailing in the district, the young men naturally see most 


’ of their near relations and cousins, and the marriage of cousins 


especially among the higher classes (where the preservation 


of the property in the family is a consideration), is remark- 








* How little any one else has to say to it is indicated by the 
ad feds ‘Ghot kwar résf ke karesi Mulén Kazi’? (If the bride and 


+1 tom want to be married, what can the clergyman Go’ but marry 


G2 
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ably common. The marriage of men of position with women 
of the more disreputable castes, such as the Pernis and the 
Kanjris, is not infrequent; such unions do not escape a certain 
stigma which attaches to the offspring also: but not a few 
prominent and intelligent men in the district are the result of 
marriages of this kind. 


The authority of woman in the household, among both 
rich and poor, is very extensive; and most of the money 
transactions pass through her hands. It is she who decides 
what the family shall eat and how much the husband shall 
spend. The marriages, too, are mainly settled by her, and 
the men have merely to consent. The fact that the women 
grind corn and cook food with their own hands, even in the 
most respectable families, does not in the least militate against 
their superiority in household matters, such duties being look- 
ed upon as proper accomplishments for women of all classes. 
Many a young man, too, separates from his ts and lives 
in a separate house at the instigation of his wife. And in 
most walks of life the Multini finds that ‘ hukm-i-joriji bih 
az hukm-i-khuda ’) (* vox mulieris, vox Dei ’). 


Among the Hindus the women enjoy much less freedom 
than among the Muhammadans: they do not walk abroad un- 
veiled, or talk with men in public, and are not supposed to 
talk even in-doors with their elder male relations. eir be- 
haviour is much less open to comment than that of the Mu- 
hammadan women: any indiscretions which they may 
guilty of are hushed up, and cases of abduction of Hindu 
women are exceedingly rare in the law courts. 

The proverbial philosophy of the district, much of which 
is the product of women’s brains, is peculiarly rich in its 
allusions to women and to the married state. As is usual in 
other districts also, there are pithy comparisons between the 
points of a woman and those of a horse: the former should be 
tall, thin, straight and narrow in the waist, while the latter, 
should be none of these things—the latter should be short, 
with a thick barrel and wrinkled forehead, which things in 
the former are to be abhorred. A woman who stays at home 
has always the preference: ‘ Andar baithi, lakh di ; béhar 
gayi kakh di’ (Who stays at home is worth a lakh ; who 
wanders out is worth a straw). ‘ Trei kam kharéb: mard 
niin chakki ; sandhe niin géh ; ran nim réh.’ (Three things 
are bad: grinding for a man, threshing for a buffalo, and 
travelling for a woman). A woman is glad of any excuse to 
be away from home: ‘ Ran gai sy4pe, ghar dwe tan jape’ 
{If a woman goes to a mourning, one cannot tell when she will 
be home till she actually is home). At the same time, no 
scandal can hurt a woman of real character: ‘ Ap takri, kaun 
lai phakri ?”) (If she is worth anything, who will say any- 
thing against her ?) The difficulty which mothers have in 
looking-after their girls is compared to that of keeping lamps 
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made of aged, * Ata de hese en dkier kan Hie CHAPTER I, C. 
vanjan; an rakhan tan e khaénwan’ you put them Saas 
outside, crows fly off with them; if you keep them indoors, Popslation 
rats eat them). When the rich Cophetua marries the beggat Marriage and the 
maid, they say: ‘ Chundi di tote, te én balhdi kote’ (She position of women. 
used to gather sticks, and he placed her in a palace). In 
ise of the ‘whole duty of woman,’ they say: ‘Saian 

hanf te kamli bi sidni ’ (If her husband is pleased, even the 
foolish wife shows intelligence). Of the uxorious husband, 
they say: ‘ Bibi minh na lie, midn shakkar vandde, ’ (The 
lady hates the sight of him, yet her lord from sheer delight 
feasts his friends). In Multan, as elsewhere, the wife is a 
curtain lecturer: ‘ Ran sawar da jinn’ (The demon of the 
Ned quilt). And her master retorts with sayings such as: 
‘Ghore nin tallé, ran nin khalla ’ (Grass for a horse, shoe- 
beating for a woman), and ‘ Chor kan chatti, kutte kin gatti, 
ran kin chakki ; A fine for a thief, a fetter for a dog and a 
millstone for a woman). ‘ Ann di thaggi khandian tori; 
kapre di thaggi handendian tori; ran di thaggi séri mudd’ 
(Grain is only bad while you eat it; clothes only bad while 
vou wear them; but a wife is bad for the whole of your life). 
‘Ran milf kupatti n&é mari n& sétti, ghaib di chatti (He 
got a bad wife and could neither beat her nor divorce: this 
is one of God’s mysterious visitations). The slatternly house- 
wife comes in for her share of blame: ‘ Aya weld soté, te 
kuchajji kunna dhotd’ (It is time to go to bed, and the 
foolish woman begins to clean the cooking things). * Rotién 
pakawe di, angithifn bhanne trae’ (To cook two loaves, 
she broke three cooking-grates). The result of constant small 
extravagunces is noted in: ‘ Haule haule chugge, sunj 
karende jhugge ’ (Slow pecking brings down the house). The 
usefulness of marriage is indicated by the saying: ‘ Chhare 
karman de sare, ap pakende rotién, dp bharendi gharre ’ 
(The bachelor’s lot is not a happy one: he has himself to cook 
the food, himself to lift the water-pots). There are also the 
time-honoured jests about a woman in her husband’s absence: 
‘Pid nahin ghar, bfbi kin kain da dar?’ (When he is not 
at home, who is the lady afraid of ?). If her husband dis- 
pleases her, she has always her presents’ house at hand: ‘Ruchi 
kin pekidén da sanehi’ (The moment she gets angry, u 
message comes from her father’s house to fetch her.) ‘ Jihn 
de peke nere, oh pairin nal kahere.’ (If her father’s house 
is near, she is constantly running over there). ‘Dhandi 

undi pekian di dar te.’ (She is constantly at her father’s 

ouse*). Her own relations alone receive any attention from 
her: ‘ Ayé 2a] d& sakké shatak manna pakka; dyé mard 
dé sakké devis dharm dé dhikka’. (When the wife’s rela- 
tion came, she at once cooked a loaf. When her husband’s re- 
lations came, she said: ‘Push him out of the door’’). 


* The proverb is applied to persons who come to see you so fro- 
quently as to hecome o nuisance. 
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Of the languages in use among the people the most in- 
teresting is Jatki or Multéni, which in 1921 was spoken 
826,549 persons in the district. A full account of the langu- 
age will be found in Volume VIII, Part I, of Sir srr 
Grierson’s ‘‘ Linguistic Survey of India,’ from which the 
following information has been mostly taken. As a separate 
language, it has long been recognised under various names, 
such as Jatki, Multini. Hindki and Western Punjabi. Sir 
George Grierson, however, preferred the name ‘ Lahnda ’"— 
the Language of the West—and he distinguished three main 
dialects, a southern or standard, a north-eastern and a 
north-western, each of which has_ several sub-dialects. 
Multéni is a variant of the southern dialect, which is spok 
in its most pure form in the Shahpur and adjacent districts. 
Tt is found in the districts of Multin, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Gh&zi Khan and in the north of the Bahawalpur State, and 
is the common language of considerably more than two million 
persons. ‘ Lahnda ’ is not, as is sometimes supposed, a deri- 
vative of Punjabi. On the contrary, the latter has dis- 
placed the former in parts of the Punjab, over the whole of 
which some language akin to the modern ‘ Lahnda ’ was once 
spoken. In the eastern Punjab, the latter has been 
by Punjabi, a language belonging to the Central Indo-Aryan 
group and hailing from the Doab of the Ganges, but, as one 
proceeds westwards, the influence of Punjabi declines until 
‘Lahnda’ is found firmly established in the Jhang and Multén 
districts. The original home of ‘ Lahnda ’ is to be sought to 
the west and north-west of the Punjab. Its parentage 
is of Dardic origin, and the language as now spoken in Multan 
bears a distinct relationship to the present tongue of the 
Dards of Kashmir. In the Punjab, two distinct languages 
fought for supremacy—the Dardie which expanded from the 
Indus eastwards, and the old Midland Language which spread 
from the Jamna Valley westwards. Punjabi represents the 
commingling of the two with the latter element dominant; 
‘ Lahnda ’ is a similar mixture with the Dardic element pre- 
dominating. 


* Lahnda’ has no written character of its own, contains 
no prose literature, and the poetic compositions are seldom 
committed to writing. The ‘landa’ or clipped alphabet 
which is closely allied to the ‘ takri’ of the Punjab Hills is 
omnes use, but the script is more often illegible than 
not. 


Among the characteristic features of Multéni may be 
mentioned the use of the future in ‘s’, e¢.g., (karesan for 
kartingd); the passive in ‘i’ (e.g., marfind&i han for maré 
jata htin) and the use of the verb vanjan “‘ to go’ in place 
of ‘ jana, * both as an ordinary intransitive and as an auxi- 
liary. The vocabulary differs much from that of the Central 
Punjab, and as might be expected from the religion of the 
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a who speak it, contains a larger admixture of Persian CHAPTER 1, C- 
and Arabic words. To the student may be recommended— pF 

Mr. O’Brien’s “‘ Glossary of the Multaéni Lengusge ge opaletion 
revised by Sir James Wilson and Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari (+) Language. 
Kishan Kaul. 


The figures showing the distribution of the various tribes (!) Races and Tribes, 
and castes will be found in table 15 of Volume B. There are 
few tribes peculiar to the district, and generally speaking a 
particular tribe has the same characteristics in Multén as in 
other parts of the Province 


Among the Hindus four castes only are numerous, viz., Hinda castes and 
the Brahmans, the Khatris, the Aroras and the Bhatias. tribes, 


The Brahmans are for the most part confined to the 
rout =a. TD. towns, and such landed property as they 
wid 5.04 possess is owned generally in connection 
1921 ... 3.955 with shrines and dharmsilas of which they 
are the incumbents. The Brahmans held a city in the north 
of Kabjrwala in Alexander’s time, and there is some tempta- 
tion to connect that city with Tulamba, where the most 
prominent landholding families are still Brahmans. The 
Brahmans of the district are mainly Sarsuts, but Pushkarna 
Brahmans are also not uncommor especially in Shujabéd, 
where they are the ‘ parohits ’ of the ‘ Bhatias °. 


The ‘ Khatris’ are mainly confined to the town of \ 


1901 .. 10873 © -Multén, and very few own any land. They | 
1911 iv92% are largely immigrants from the Punja \ 
1921  .. 10076 proper and often in Government service. 


The Khatris of this district are chiefly Mirhotras, Khannas 
and Kapuiirs. 


By far the largest number of Hindus in the district be- 
1901... 88,987 long to the Arora caste ; and there are more 
atl . 95.004 Aroras in Multan than in any other dis- 
1621... 1,900,837 trict of the Punjab. They are also called 
Karirs—a term which in this district is practically synony- 
mous with Arora, though derogatory in its application. 
They constitute the bulk of the ing, shop-keeping and 
money-lending element; they enter freely into Government 
service, and they possess in proprietary right, or on mortgage, 
a vast amount of land. They are mainly of the Dakhna 
section, though Utridhis and Dahras are not uncommon. 
The three sections do. not intermarry, but the ‘gots’ within 
each section are, as usual, exogamous. The most prominent 
families among the land owning Aroras are the Bajdjs of Sik- 
andarabéd, the Jéwas of Traggar, the Munjals of Ubaora, 
the Batras of Khanpur, the Tanejés of Garhf Kichfan, the 
Talejas of Wahi Salémat R&i, the Chughs, Gands and Relans 
of Tulamba. 


The Arora being the peasant’s creditor and natural enemy 
comes in for as much proverbial abuse as the attorney in 
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hard up, he turns oyer his account books (to fish up forgotten 
debts): or ‘ Kin, Kardr, kutte da, viséh na kija sutte da’ 
(A crow, a Karir and a dog should not be trusted even if 
asleep), or ‘Jat waddhe tin réh baddhe, Karér waddhe tam 
Jat baddhe ’ (‘ If a Jat prospers, he blocks the road (by ex- 
tending cultivation) ; if a Karér prospers, he blocks the Jat ’): 
or ‘ Dhéta Kardy te bhuké bhagiar ’ (A Karar after his morn- 
ing bath is as cross tempered as a hungry wolf). Or again: 
‘ Karar dandali te Khoja phéwara * (The Khoja is a hoe, but 
the Karar is a rake, j.¢, he destroys wholesale). 

The chief clans of the Aroras in this district are :— 
Dakhnas, Bajaj, Taneja, Raheja, Batra, Gera, Sadéra, 
Chopra, Kukar, Lulla, Munjal, Ghakkar, Saneja, Khaneja, 
Juneja, Doreja, Mehndiratta, Giddar; Utradhis, Khordna, 
Chiwala, Nangpaél, Thakrél, Sethi, Kukreja, Thareja; 
Dahbras—Sachdev, Nangpél, Ichhalénij. The existence of 
what appear like totem clans (such as Kukar and Giddar, 
from which the villages of Kukar Hatta and Sabz Giddar 
obtain their names) may be marked.* The Aroras (especially 
in the villages) are not very orthodox, and remarriage of 
widows is not unknown among them. 

There remain the Bhdtias, who, though one of the smaller 
Hindu tribes, are remarkable for the firm hold they have got 
on the land in the neighbourhood of Shujabéd. They belong 
to the same tribes as the Bhitias of the lower Indus, and are 
believed to have been originally Réjputs. The chief clan in 
this district is the Babla, which traces its origin to an ancestor 
of this name, and which had its original seat in this district at 
Mari Niin, a few miles east of Shujaébéd. The chief members. 
of this clan made themselves exceedingly useful to the Multén 
Nawiabs, and took full advantage of the opportunities which 
Séwan Mal’s régime gave to capitalists for the acquisition of 
land. The leading men among the Bablas and other Bhatia 
clans are known as Chaudhris, and the Chandhris of Shujé- 
bid are renowned for their enterprise, business-like habits 
and successful agriculture. The Bhétias are rather strict 
Hindus, they eschew smoking and widow remarriage and 
abstain from meat and swirits. 


Mussa'man tribes— The Syads are, properly speaking, the descendants of Ali 


Syads, Koreshi 
— 


1901 . 4.687 who married Bibi Fatima, the daughter of 
19it_ _—... 11,64 the Prophet; but it is impossible to say how 
1971 18539 many of the persons claiming to be Syuads 
can establish their descent. The Syads in this.distriet mostly 
belong to the more important families—the Gilinis, Gardezfs,. 


"Other such clans are the Nangp&él, Nangri, Gahlar, Gera. 
Mehndiratta, Chiwala, Pabreja, Taneja and Kataria, The Kukars are 
said to ayoid eating poultry, the Nangpals to avoid killing snakes, 
the Mehndirattas, to avoid planting henna, and so forth: but these 
rules are by no means strictly observed. 
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and so forth, who are described further on in this chapter; CHAPTER 1,C. 
but many are men of comparatively obscure position. In Popalaiies 
addition to the families there mentioned, there is a family of : 
Syads now settled at Kotia Saadat in the Multan tahsfl who, Musealman tribes— 
about the end of the seventeenth century emigrated to Multan Syads, —_ Koroshis,. 
from Kaniguram in the Mahsud country on account of a “te. 
blood feud : the chief men of this family are at present Wazir 
Shéh and Lél Shah. There are also several families in the 
neighbourhood of Kahror, who are called Jabli Syads, after 
some mountain (Jabl) in Arabia. The Syads are held in con- 
siderable reverence by the people, who salute them with res- 
pect and look up to them as pirs. They most of them own 
lands, but are seldom found actually handling the plough. 
Members of the sacred and semi-sacred tribes of this part of 
the Punjab generally have names ending in ‘Shah’ (as 
‘Sher Shah, ’ etc.) ; and though this practice is not un- 
common among the Koreshis, Khaggas, Chishtis, ete., it is 
almost invariable among the Syads. 
Closely allied to the Syads are the Koreshis, who num- 
bared according to the census of 1921 some 9,000 souls. The 
Koreshfs claim descent from the tribe to which the Prophet 
belonged, and the Koreshis of the district are confined mainly 
to the families of the Makhdims of Bahawal Haqq in Multan, 
the guardians of the shrine at Makhdum Rashid, and their 
immediate connections. The Shekhs, who also claim Arab 
1911 .. 9018 descent, are largely men of inferior status, 
192i 7,891 and include a certain number of Hindu 
converts, who nearly always assume this appellation. Among 
the more prominent Shekh tribes are the Anséris, to whom 
several respectable families in Multéu belong. There are also 
certain tribes claiming to be Arabs, such as the Arbis, who 
used to hold several villages in the Multdn tahsil, but have 
now fallen into decay. Among the tribes claiming an Arab 
or semi-sacred status are the Hans, Khagga, Nekokidra and 
TJhandir. The Hans are found mainly on the Montgomery 
border; the Nekokara and Jhandir, though found also in 
Mailsi, are chiefly conspicuous in the direction of Jhang; the 
Khaggas own land both in the Multan and Mailsi tahsils, and 
in Pakka Haji Majid, near Tulamba. All these tribes are 
looked on with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous 
days before Saéwan Mal, if any one was distressed he took 
refuge with a Khagga: and any marauder who entered @ 
Khagga’s house was miraculously struck blind. 


The first settlement in the district of Pathans in any Patnaor. 
1901 251 numbers took place during the reign of the 
1911. 10,06 Emperor Shah Jahén, after the ineffectual 
ivzi-.. -$8% efforts made by the Princes Aurangzeb and 
Dara Shekoh to recover Kandahar from Persia (A. D. 1649— 
53). The Pathén adherents of the Empire then flocked in 
some numbers into India, and many of them were loeated by 


— 
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royal grants in this and the neighbouring districts. The 
position of the refugees was subsequently much improved by 
ihe accession of one of their number, Zahid Khan, to the 
post of Néib-Nazim of Multan. From this time for more 
than a century and a half Afghdn influence was predominant 
throughout the Multan province, and the members of the 
tribe largely profited by its political predominance, But 
when Multan fell before Ranjit Singh in 1818, their position 
became much altered. Naturally Muzaffar Khan found 
his most devoted adherents among his own tribe, and these, 
equally naturally, were objects of special dislike to the Sikh 
agents who took over charge of the province. During the 
first two years, accordingly, of Sikh rule many Pathdans left 
the district, finding their claims lightly regarded by the new 
rulers. Under Séwan Mal, however, their position again 
improved. He enlisted them in large numbers into his army, 
and many who had left their estates after the fall of the city 
were encouraged to return. During the revolt of Diwan 
Mulraj they sided for the most part with the British power, 
and after annexation great efforts were made by them to be- 
come reinstated in their former position. The Multéni 
Pathans, as might he expected from their history, belong 
mostly to clans of the Abdali or Durrani stock, which, coming 
from the country round Kandahar and Hirdat, are little known 
in the northern frontier districts. 


The Pathans of this district live very largely in Multén 
city or as fairly large landowners in the villages; they are 
seldom found following the plough. They alone of any 
Muhammadan tribe in the district show any taste for Govern- 
ment service, and a certain number are enlisted in Cureton’s 
Multéni Horse, the old XVth Bengal Lancers. They are, asa 
rule, men of gentlemanly manners, even if in a lowly position 
in life, but many of them are reckless and extravagant, and 
they make, as a rule, poor managers of property. © people 
have a proverb: Pathan da piit, kadéhin jinn kadéhin bhit 
(‘ A Pathan’s son is sometimes a devil, sometimes a demon), 
that is to say, he is never anything but bad though some are 
worse than others. This saying is probably a reminiscense 
of the oppressions practised in the palmy days of Pathan 
= Sas for the Pathan, as he now is, it seems a_ bit 

ard, 


Besides the indigenous Pathans there are a certain 
number of immigrants, chiefly from the Ghazni direction who 
come every cold weather and wander about the district, either 
as builders of walls or as pedlars of fruit, cloth and indigo. 
They are looked on as excellent workmen, but are a bit tur- 
bulent in exacting their dues. They live on the proceeds of 
begging, and take away with them in the spring the whole 
of their earnings for the winter, They almost always leave 
their women behind them in “ kirris ’ in the Derajat, and 
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this accounts for the small proportion of Pathan women re- CHAPTER I, C. 
turned in the census. te a 


The Pathans in the district, even those of the ragged pains 
wall-building species, are commonly addressed by the people 
as ‘Khan’ ‘ Khén Séhib.’ Of the settled Pathén families 
very few have any knowledge of Pashto, and they maintain 
little or no connection with their fellow-tribesmen on or be- 
yond the border, having in most cases intermarried freely 


. 


with the native races of the district. 


The Bilochis first obtained a footing in the district during Biloechis and Dand- 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, pateas. 


1901 24,488 ’ u 
91! “oh when the Dodais and afterwards the Rinds 
peat v07*% nade incursions into the district, in some 


cases enlisting as mercenaries under the Langéhs, and, in 
others, settling down as agriculturists. They are now found 
for the most part in the Lodhrin tahsil and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and though they own no very prominen! 
men, they include several sturdy agricultural families of a 
good stamp in villages such as Wahi Jugguwila, Haveli 
Nasfr Khan, Chauki Sebha Khan, ete. The Biloch villages 
in the east of Lodhran are aponly called chaukis; the story 
being that the Bilochis were settled there as outposts in former 
days to protect the boundary of the neighbouring desert, 
which is still known as the Chit Dain or Desert of Terror. 
The Bilochis of the district are chiefly Rinds and Korais. 
They have long been, for practical purposes, ordinary Jats, 
having forgotten their old language, disused their old cos- 
tume and intermarried freely with the neighbouring popu- 
lation. They not uncommonly, however, still wear their 
hair long and among the Rinds the married women wear 
white clothes only. 


The Daudputras, though claiming a separate origin, are 
commonly looked on as Bilochis. They are of the same 
family as the Nawab of Bahawalpur, and those found in this 
district are mainly descendants of men who obtained a foot- 
ing in the Sutlej tahsils during the days of Bahawalpur 
supremacy. In appearance they resemble the Bilochis. 
ay are mainly tenants and labourers, and own very little 
and. 


Of the so-called Moghals of the district but few are real Moghals, 


1901 «8,088 Moghals: the assumption of Moghal clan 
it 881 names, such as Chughatta, etc., being a 
leat 2250 very common practice among the lower 


castes. The census figures regarding this tribe are therefore 
specially untrustworthy. Considering the enormous number 
of Moghal invasions from which the district has suffered, 
there are remarkably few families in Multén which can show 
Moghal or Turkish descent. There is a tribe called Kaum, 
mear Mitru, which is said to have come from Central Asia, 
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(CHAPTER I, © and at Wahind Swrmani, near Kahror, there are Aibaks: 


Pop alation. 
Moghals, 


Jats and Réjpéts. 


these Aibaks, however, say they are not Turks but Joyas. 
Possibly some of the innumerable so-called Jat tribes of the 
district may represent fragments of the Moghal invasions; 
but after five or six centuries of free intermarriage, it would 
probably be difficult to find now many undoubted descendants 
of the Moghal invaders. Such few Moghals as there are 
we the peasantry look on themselves as merely a kind 
of Jats. 


The Aréins of the Central Punjab attribute their origin 


1991 =, ae, «to Multén, and the Ardins of Multan al- 
‘911 ~—s...,_-« 37,836 «most invariably say that they came from 
192) - 43826 the Central Punjab or from Hindustan, so 


that our knowledge of the origin of this tribe is obscure. 
Possibly both statements are true. They are often found in 
this district in their usual position of cultivators and market 
gardeners, but as proprietors they hold two main clusters of 
villages round Jalla in Mailsi and round Kabirpur in Multan, 
and are also prominent at Jalla in Lodhran and elsewhere. 
As proprietors they are looked upon a* fully the equals in 
rank of the other tribes, Their leading men are called 
mullén. Of the Ardin as a tenant, the people say: ‘Aréin 
tama tdéin,’ which signifies that the Arain will stay with 
you as long as you satisfy his greed by advances of money, 
ete. The Ardins of Jalla in Lodhrén have a character for 
high-handedness, which is represented in the local proverb: 
‘ Jalle de Arain Ape chor Ape sain ’ (The Ardins of Jalla are 
thieves and judges in one). The Arains are scarcely ever 
found in this district as sellers of vegetables or greengrocers, 
veshacbabe commonly adopted by them in the Punjab proper 
ut monopolized here (except near Multdn city) by Hindus. 


The Jats and Raéjpiits of the district may conveniently’ 

Sets: Retgels. be considered together. The term Jat 
190 . 140315 91,516 is to a certain extent recognized as the 
lvl]... 251,613 60910 name of caste or race as it is in the 
1921... 913355 51,99 Central Punjab, but it is also freely 
used to include all whose profession is agriculture or pas- 
turage, and to distinguish indigenous tribes of this character 
from the immigrant Syads, Pathdéns, Koreshis and others of 
& similar social status. The word is also used as a common 
noun to signify a cultivator, so that it will be readily 
understood how the tribe ‘ Jat’ does not include a very 
definite body of men, and how the numbar recorded as 
Jats at the various censuses is subject to considerable vari- 
ations. The term is often found to include on the one side- 
menial or other lowly castes which have taken to agriculture, 
and, on the other, clans which pretended to undoubted Réjpiit 
origin. There are no indigenous clans in the district who 
call themselves in common parlance Jat or Réjpit: each 
clan is known by its own name, and its classification as & 
Jat or Réjpit clan is a matter left for the mirdsi or other 
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outsider to consider. The number of these petty clans is CHAPTER 1, C. 
immense (368 such clans were returned in 188] under the ore 
head of ‘Jat’? alone), and attempts to classify them are pulstion. 
almost hopeless, as by far the greater number of them are Jats and Réjptite. 
confined to one or two villages, and are quite unable to give 

any account of themselves or of their relations with any 

other clan. The chief of the Jat and Rajput clans in the 

district are — 


Sidls, Nans, 
Thahims, | Drigs, 
Traggars | Langéhs, 
Wainses, Joyas 
Bosans, i Mitros, 
Khokhars, | Khichis, 
Marrals, Langrials, 


and an account of these clans is given below. 


Among the less distinguished Jat and Rajput tribes we 
find in Kabirwéla the Sahus, Khaks, Pahors, Dahas and 
Pandas; in Multan, Kheras, Athangals, Metlas, Buches, 
Mahotas, Chhajjras, Rans, Kélrus and Hammars; in Shujé- 
bad, Khakis, Jhakkars, Rids, Langs, Ruks, Pannthans, 
Shajras and Jais; in Lodhran, Channars, Ghallus, Utheras, 
eet and Kulidérs; in Mailsi, Dhudhis, Sandhals, and 

asirs. 


The Jat is the backbone of the agriculture in the district 
and his boorish habits, his clannishness, his imsolence 10 
prosperity, all come in for their share of notice in the sayi 
of wo he tna * Jat ke jamen rah?’ (What does a Jat 
ot ? he cuts across country). Jat ndzuk te sirdé tarora. 
(However particular a Jat may become, he still ties a blanket 
on his head as a pagri). ‘ Jat bhukké kutta, te rajjid str. 
(If a Jat is empty, he is a dog; if full, a pig).' ‘ Jat te 

change ’ (A Jat and a wound should be tied up). 
* Jat pinne te kandh kolon bi ghinne’ (If a Jat begs, he in- 
sists on getting something even from a brick wall). Jat 
Jatan de sileh, kar lainde ghala male * (All Jats are closely 
related to each other, and carry out deceitful practices to 
protect each other). And yet, after all, a Jat wife is the best 
and most economical: ‘ Ran Jatti te hor sab chatti’ (A Jat 
wife for me: all the rest are a mere waste of money). 


The Sfdls with their various sub-divisions occupy nearly 
sins vase all the villages on both banks of the Ravi 
911 ~~ seso3 in the Kabirwala tahsil. The sub-divisions 

best known in the district are the Sargina, 
Hiréj, Thir4j, Sanpél, Daduané, Dudna, Kamlana, Pan- 
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judna, Sasrin, Daulténa* and Miréli. They all take their 
names from various descendants of the common ancestor, 
Seo or Sidl, whose pedigree table is given in Appendix IIT 
of Sir Charles Roe’s report of the second Regular Settlement. 
Sid] is said to have been a son of Rai Shankar, a Panwar 
Réjpit. He migrated te the Punjab, and was converted to 
Islam by Béba Farid of Pakpattan in the time of the Em- 
peror Ala-ud-din Ghori, or about 1250 A, D. He married the 
daughter of Bahddur Khan, a local chief, and his sons es- 
tablished themselves in Chauntra, and then across the Chen4b 
in Thang, which they ruled more or less independently down 
to the time of Ranjit Singh. Ahmad Khan, the then chief, 
was direct descendant and male representative of Sidl; after 
repulsing one or two attacks, he was at length defeated by 
the Maharaja and his country annexed. He was, however, 
granted a jagir, and his descendants still reside and hold land 
in Jhang. During the period of the Siél supremacy and the 
breakdown of the Moghal power large bands of this tribe 
appear to have aid down southwards and to have settled 
in their present habitat along the banks of the Ravi. 


The Thahims appear from the Ain-i-Akbari to have been 
ane ara , Common tribe in the district in the days 
tosses, «Of «Akbar. The bulk of the — present 

ny Thahims, however, are said to have immi- 
grated from Chiniot at the time of the Sidl upheaval in the 
eighteenth century; and there are still Thahims in Chiniot 
and its neighbourhood. The Thahims claim Arabic descent, 
and they say that their immediate ancestor, Simbhal Shéh, 
came to Multan seven hundred years ago, killed the local 
chief, and reigned in his stead for forty years. The tribe 
is now found mainly on the Chenéb in the south-west of the 
Kabirwiéla tahsfl, where they have a bad name for crime. 
They are also found in other parts of the district especially 
in the tract between Lodhrin and Kahror. The chief 
Thahim family in the district is that of Pir Bakhsh, of 
Mamdél. Among the remarkable men whom the tribe has 
hashes are Sadullah Khan, the Prime Minister of the 

peror Shéh Jahaén and Shekh Jalal, one of the learned 
men of Agré in the days of Humaytin. The tribe, therefore, 
was not always a purely agricultural one, and there may be 
something true in their claims to Arabic extraction. The 
Bani Tamim are a large tribe in Arabia, and the Bani Tamims 
are a Koreshi clan to which the first Caliph belonged. 


The Traggars hold a few yillages on the Chenéb next 
the Thahims. They say they are Bhatti Réjpiits, and take 
their name from their ancestral home at Traggar in Bikanir. 
They first immigrated to Thang, but about one hundred and 





ree be Reneninee from the Joya Daulatdnas of thr {nddan 
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fifty years ago, on account of quarrels with the Sidls, they CHAPTER 1,’C. 
left that district and settled under their leaders, Hasta, — Sea, 
Mulah and Salabat, on the banks of the Chenab, where they Popula 
hold a few villages both on the Multan and on the Muzaffar- Jats and Réjpate. 
garh side of the river. 


The Vains clan hold two villages on the extreme north 
of the Multan tahsil, and their leading man is Kadir Bakhsh, 
zaildar. They are also found in the north of the Shujabad Z 
tahsil. They say they are Hajua Rajputs, and that their 
ancestor Vains came to Multan from Sakesar in the daya of 
Firoz Shah. The Bosans, hold the villages south of the 
Vains; their ancestor is said to have come from Haidarabad 
in Sindh as a disciple of Bahawal Haqa, and to have receiv 
from his master some of the land which the latter obtained 
from the ruler of Multan. 


The Khokhars of the district are not a very important 
yoo, 2166 = Clan, except for the one family described 
111 “aise further on in this chapter. They are 
19zi  .. 6826 sometimes looked on as a distinct tribe. 
with Awén or with Arab origin, and sometimes as a clan of 
the Jats or Réjptts. The Khokhars themselves generally 
attribute their origin to one Kutb Shah, who came from 
Ghazni to Sakesar with the conqueror Mahmud, and from 
whom the Awéns also are said to be descended. Writing on 
the census of 1891, Maulvi Mahomed Hussain notes as follows 

ing another story of their origin: —‘ The author of the 
Jawéhir Faridi, a book written in 1016 by one of the de- 
scendants of Bawa Farid, gives the Khokhars an Arab origin, 
but he gives us no detail. I think this authority cannot be 
relied on, because the descendants of Bawa Farid took their 
wives out of the Khokhar families of P&ékpattan ; and this 
fact might have induced them to give an Arab origin to the 
Khokhars. ’ The Khokhars, from whatever origin descended, 
were a considerable power in the tract between Jhelum and 
Multan at the time of the invasion of Tamerlane; but their 
history has been somewhat obseured owing to their being 
constantly confused in the written records with the Ghakkars. 
A full account of the various traditions relating to their 
origin will be found in Rose’s Glossary of Tribes and Castes, 
Volume II, p. 539. 


In the north of Shujaébid the predominant clan is that 
of the Ntins, who are said to be a sub-division of the Bhau. 
Rajputs, and to have migrated from some place called 
Thainewshan, which is said to have been in the direction of 
Delhi. The date of the immigration appears uncertain, but 
they say that their ancestor Rajwaddan was converted by 
Makhdtim Jahdnian of Uchh, or, as others say, by Syad 
Jalal. ay first settled at Bhangala in Shujabad, and after- 
wards extended over the greater part of the north of the tahsil, 
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and their villages benefitted greatly by the opening of canals 
in the times of the Nawabs. They are now somewhat decay- 
ing, but still hold a good deal of land. The Niins are said to 
be connected with the Jais, Jhakkars and Uteraés: Jai and 
Utera being represented as brothers of Nun, and J hakkar as 
son of Jai. The Jhakkars, who live immediately north of the 
Nans in the Shujabéd tahsil retain, like them, the old title 
of Rana. Sir Edward Maclagan saw a manuscript genealogy 
in which Utheré, Kanjun and Kulidr (the names of three 
well-known tribes in this district) are represented as the 
brothers of Nun and the sons of Raéjwaddan above mentioned.” 


The Drigs who are found along the banks of the Chenab, 
attribute their origin to ‘ Kech Makran’, and like other 
tribes who came from the direction of Sindh they are known 
by the appellation of ‘Jam.’ They are thought to be 
R4jpiits from Sindh who were driven out from that country 
in the end of the fifteenth century by the oppression of the 
ruler of Thatta. 


The Langéhs hold villages in various parts of the Shu- 
xt yee jabad tahsil, but are in chief strength to- 
igor > 73 «wards the south. The figures given for 

; this tribe in the various censuses differ a 
good deal, possibly owing to their being confused with the 
Langs, a smaller tribe of the same neighbourhood. The 
Langiéhs, furnished a dynasty of rulers who were supreme 
in Multén for about eighty years, from 1445 to 1526 A. D. 
The Langihs of that dynasty are said by Firishta to have 
eome from Sibi, and he is aren as ascribing to them an 
Afghan origin.t The people themselves, so far as they 
know about their original habitat, locate it at Delhi, 
and some persons throw doubt on the identity of the 
present Langéhs and those of the old reigning dynasty; 
but as Firishta ‘gives Rappri (a small village on the 
Chenéb in the south of the Shujabad tahsil) as the 
original home in this district of the Lengéhs whom he 
mentions, and as the Langéhs now resident in the district own 
large areas of land, it seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the Langihs, now extent and those of Firishta are one and 





“In the following rhyme the Channars also are added : — 
Thakkar Channar Kanjun Nin te Uteré, 
Hin Rane Shaitén de panje bijh bhard. 
All five clans assume the title of Rana and all five would seem to 
have given cause of offence to the maker of the couplet. 


__ t The Lucknow edition of Firishta describes Rai Sahra as ‘ Sardiér- 
i-jumé’at-i-Afghin ’; but there seems to be some doubt about 
this. The a may ee names ending in Khén, like the 
Pathans of this part of the jab. 
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the same race.* In former times the Langéhs owned several CHAPTER I. C. 
villages which are now in other hands. It is not unlikely Population. 
that the Langahs were Rajputs from Sindh, and some say 

that they were Panwars, and that they are allied to the Jats and Réjprits. 
Bhuttas, Kharrals, Harrals and Laks. It is also stated by 

Mirésis that Langéh, Bhutta, Dahar, Shajré and Naich (all 

now represented by tribes in this district) were five sons of one 

Mahli, and this may reflect some original connection between 

those various clans.t Some of them claim Arabic descent 

according to the fashion prevalent in this part of the Punjab 

(where Rajput descent is thought of little account), and say 

that Shujaat Khan, who founded the village of Shujaatpur, 

came from Arabia six hundred years ago. The chief 

clans are Sanpél, Raizéida, Jore, Jabuje and Jahankhéaia. 

There are also some families of Langéhs at Rath Mammar 

in the Mailsi bir: these men are fakirs and do medicine work, 

and are said to have no connection with the other Langahs. 


The Joyas hold most of the land along the Sutlej in the 
Mailsi tahsil. Cunningham would identify them with the 
Yaudhias, who are thought to have been in the same tract 
of country before the Christian era. The Joyas themselves 
say that they are Rajptits from Bikanir, and Mr. Morris, the 
Settlement Officer of 1858, states that they came from Sindh. 
They are said to have been converted by Rukn-i-Alam in the 
fourteenth century, but their own account places their con- 
version earlier. They say that eight hundred years ago Rai 
Jalél-ud-din and Rai Kamél-ud-din, two brothers, and Fatteh 
Khan were sent by the Delhi Emperor against Khar, a Bhatti 
Chief, then ruling in Kahror, and that after defeating Khar 
they held his land in farm from the Delhi sovereign. 
is reason to believe that this Khar or Kahr lived not earlier 
than the fourteenth century, and the first immigration of the 
Joyas probably dates from then, Jaldl-ud-din remained at 
Kahror, while Fatteh Khan settled at Fattehpur. In the 
time of Akbar, the Joyas were the predominant tribe of the 
Mailsi and Lodhran tahsfls. Then, or soon after, probably, 
the four brothers—Jagan, Mangan, Luddan and LAl— 
colonized the country round Luddan; and, as time went on 


*The following rhyme, recited by a mirdsi of Rukhanhstti, can 
refer to any one but Hussain Khan Langéh:— 
Khan Husain takht baithé, kabr that chauchakk. 
Hikk dhawani Multdn gioso nal stim sarakk. 
Takaér Tatér dharm mange: likkadi nakk, 
Khan Husain pai vaddi bhag bakhatt. 

‘Khan Husain sat on the throne and wide was his fame; he went. 
with one dash to Multén in great wrath; be took an oath from the 
Turks (?) and Tartérs: they drew a line in the ust with their noses > 
Khan Husain obtained great rank and fortune.’ 

4 Bei hindi dédf, Sodi jihén af 
’ i ma. 
seek j4i panj putr—Dahr, Bhutta, Langéh, Naich, Shajra. 
Bes 
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fresh bands came over the Sutlej. In the latter days of the 
Empire the Joyas were a turbulent element in the population, 
but were kept somewhat in order by the Daudputras. They 
contain a vast number of sub-clans, of which at present the 
Daulatanas, the Salderas and the Lakhweras are the most 

rominent. Rose has a good account of the tribe in his 
Glossary, Volume II, page 410. 


The Khichis are a branch of the Chauhans and are said 
to be descended from. one Khichi Khan, who was ruler in 
Ajmir, and afterwards obtained possession of Delhi, from 
which he was driven out by the Muhammadans. His descen- 
dants. Sisan and Vadan, migrated to Multan in the time of 
the Moghal sovereigns: Sisan founded Faddah and Vadan 
Shergath. They fought with the Joyas, then paramount in 
this direction, and the names of Rai Lina Khichi, of Sakhi 
Dalel and of Ali Khan are still remembered among them. 
There is a tale, too, to the effect that the Bilochis of Khaf 
having in Moghal times become rebellious, the Khichis were 
sent against them under two brothers, Hussain Khan and 
Haji Fatteh; but there is no indication of the date of this 
event. The Khichfs fought also against the Sikhs under 
Thanda Singh and Ganda Singh, and were discomfited. The 
tribe still holds several villages round Mailsi. 


The Langrials, who inhabit the whole of the eastern bar 

_. country, are a comparatively new tribe in 

1901; - M174 the district. The tribe is found in Réwal- 
Tha? pindi and Sialkot also, where they claim a 

Solar Rajput descent. It is sometimes stated that the Multan 
Langrfals claim descent from a Brahman of Bikanir, but an 
inspection of their kursi ndma shows that it is only their 
mirasi who claims this descent: the Langridls themselves, 
like many other converted tribes, say they are from Arabia 
and are Koreshis; and that they held power for some time 
in Tatta in Sindh under one Ghids-ud-din, who from the 
extent of his public kitchen (langar), obtained the clan name 
of Langriél, Ghids-ud-din is said to have been a contem- 
y of Shahéb-ud-din Ghori, and to have gone with him 

to Delhi; after which the tribe is found wandering vid 
Kashmir to Shahpur, and then driven from _Shahpur to 
Gsriéla in Thang. From this they went to the Kaméalia iléka 
in Montgomery, from which they removed in the time of 
Shuja Khan to their present habitat in the country formerly 
held by the Hans tribe round Kamadnd. Their two chiefs 
were Wigaand Rahman. Miachhia, the descendant of Waga, 
lived at Kamaénd and Bakir, the descendant of Rahman, at 
Sharaf. Both held j4girs in return for services in 1857 
inst the Kathias and the mutinous Multén regiments, 
The Langridls were by nature nomads, and by habit cattle 
lifters; but they are by degrees settling down to more stable 
and. reputable means of living. Some of them have become 
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very wealthy men since the Lower Bari Doab Canal came io CHAPTER 1, Cs) 
their lands and others will be much benefited by the Sutlej — 
Valley Project. 
Of the more lowly castes which are sometimes found eu- (he inferior tribes,” 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, the Jhabels and Kehals are 
fishing tribes who live by the bank of the river. They both 
say they came from Sindh, and the Kehals are said to be given 
te polygamy ona large scale. The Labdnas in this district 
are vagrants, who make ropes and mats, and who are usually 
spoken of (with some contempt) as ‘ Sikhs, ’ without further 
designation; being as » rule Mona Sikhs and not Muham- 
madans. The Mahtams, who are found in large numbers, 
are both Mussalman and Hindu, the former being mainly 
cultivators (and good ones) ; the latter clearers of jungle, 
hunters of pig, and so forth. They have a dark complexion, . 
say they came from Sindh, and claim a Rdjpit origin. Some 
of the Mahtams near Multan city are said to be really Jats, 
who were called Mahtams from having settled on the homes 
and lands of an old Mahtam colony. The Mahtams are looked 
down upon, and the local proverb says: ‘Do jhugge 
Mahtaman de te nan Khairpur ’ (Two Mahtam huts and the 
village called Khairpur). A village in Kabirwiéla was 
known for many generations by the name of Mahtamdén; but 
when the Sidhnai canal was extended to it, and it was colo- 
nized by Dabs from Jhang, the name of the village was by 
special request altered to Khan Bahadurgarh. The Ods are 
a wandering caste, mostly Hindus, living by earthwork and 
carrying their grass huts and other belongings with them on 
donkeys from place to place. Occasionally (as in Dera 
Buddhu Malik near Multén) they are found in settled houses. 


The workers in leather are in this district entirely py. menial castes 
Mussalmans and are known as Mochis, not as Chamirs. The = 
scavengers also are mainly Mussalmans and are spoken of as 
Koténas, Kurténas or Mussallis. In the same way, the 
washermen are known as Charhoas and the weavers as Paolis, 
and both these castes are also almost entirely Mussalman. 
The remaining menial castes are much as the Central Punjab. 
Oil-seeds not being plentifully grown, Telis are fewer than in 
the centre and east of the province; but, as might be expected, 
Mallihs and Kassfébs are much more common. Generally . 
speaking, the distinction between the menial and agricultural 
castes is far less marked in this part of the province than in 
the centre and in the east. Owing to the lack of village sites, 
the menials are very often found as tenants or farm-servants, 
and are in such circumstances spoken of and treated as ordi- 
nary Jats. With certain restrictions, too, the intermarri 
of menials with the agricultural | tribes is eounparessely 
common. The Koténas are distinguished from the other 
menial castes by their catholicity in the matter of food ; they 
eat anything clean or unclean; (always excepting snakes, rats, 
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CHAPTER 1. C. spiders, jackals and. pigs); but in other respects are oubeartiy 
- Pepaletion Muhammadans, going to the mosques, being married by niké 
The menial * nd burying their dead. They very commonly call them- 
castes. <-lves Khokhars, just as the Nais commonly call themselves 

Bhattis. The sweeper in bad years is a humble individual, 
but when his wants are satisfied there is no holding him! 
¢Palli vichh d&ne kuddan Kuténe’ (‘Grain in bin; the Kutana 
re in his pride’). He is indispensable for winnowing 
ynd the winnowing-fan is, as it were, the emblem of his race: 
‘Chuhre kun chhaj di vadai’ (The winnowing-fan is the 
sweeper’s boast). He also makes ropes, especially for wells. 


colli as lend- Of the whole proprietary area about 25 per cent. is now 
held by Hindus, mainly Aroras, and the rest mostly by Mu- 
sre Jats, to whom, how- 


hammadans, the majority of whom 
ever, the Syads and Pathans bear a good proportion. The hold- 
ings of the Aroras and Syads are scatte all over the district ; 
so, too, are the Pathans and Bilochfs, who, however, sre m 

numerous in Mailsi and Lodhrin, and very few in Kabirwala. 
The localities of the Muhammadan Jats are very distinctly 
marked. The banks of the R&vi are held by the Sials, in- 
cluding their sub-divisions of Hirdéjs, Sarganés, Dadudnas, 
Pinjuanas, etc. Along the Chenab to the borders of the 
Multan tahsil the villages belong mainly to Thahimsa and 
Troggars. In Multin the predominance of any one tribe of - 
Jats is not so clearly marked ; but in Shujabad, the Khokhars, 
Nitns, Khakhis, Langs, Kachélas and Langéhs are found in 
more or Jess solid groups. In Lodhran again the groups are 
ndé so very well marked; but in Mailsi the Joyas, with their 
sub-divisions, hold.almost all the Sutlej lands. Behind these 
come extensive groups of Khichis, Ardins, Syads, Pathans 
and Mitrus, whilst the bdr, is occupied mainly by Langridls. 


Miter ct tstel im- It the history. of the varjous tribes is investigated, it will 
be found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now 
found in the district which has not immigrated within the 

lost five or six hundred. years. The whole population for 

many centuries has been in a state of constant flux, and it is 

of very little use trying to discover who the original inhabit- 

ants or the inhabitants in pre-Muhammadan times can have 

Geen. In Kabirwila the Khaks, Pandas, Pahors and Sshis 

havo locally the reputation of being the four most ancient 

tribes in the tahsfl; but there are traditions that the Khake 

came from Jammu in the seventeenth century, and we find 

the Sahiis still immigrating from Mérwaér in Akbar’s time 

and the Pahors still immigrating from Bikanfr in the time of 
Jahéngir. The earliest landmark in the immigrations of the 

district is the arrival of the Gardezi Syads in the twelfth cen- 

tury, when they received large grants along the old Ravi in 

the Kabirwaéla and Multan tahsfls. In the thirteenth century 

came the Koreshis, and their proselytizing movements throw 


some further light on the tribal arrangements of the day. 
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The Dhudh{s, for instance, 
“Yaltan tabsil ae ok 

i ' la ‘to have 
time from Lahore. The 
seem to have arrived abo 


that time established in the CHAPTER 1.¢. 


Mailsi tahsil; and the Ardfns of the — 

begun immigrating about this Beavinies: 

Kheras, north of Multén, would i 
ut this time from the direction of f 


the Lakhi jungle. In Tamerlane’s time we find the Khokhars 


in considerable power 10 
settlement in their presen 


arrived from Sivi, in sufficient power to start a local dynasty 
and during the time of Langah supremacy began the 1 


orth of Kabirwala, but their 
t habitat dates from the time of 


7? 
n- 


cursions of the Bilochis from the south. 


Humaytin. Shortly after this we find the Langéhs, who hed | 


When the Ain-i-Akbari was written the Suhtis held the 


present mouth of the R 
good deal of the Multén tahsi 


country round Tulamba, and Sandas al ‘occupied the 
dvi near Khatpur da. Over a ' 
1, and in other parts of the ; 


district also Thahims were then in force; but this tribe is | 


now mainly confined 
north of Multdn, ax: 





on the Chendb | 
“Sn of those village 
bably dates from a later period than that of Akbar. 
country immediately south of Multén was in the hands 
Marrais. The Ghallus and Channars were in much the 
area as they now occupy in the south-west corner of tl 
trict; and the Joyas were in considerable farce all alo: 
Sutlej. The Utherds, too, were settled round Dunyapu 
the Khichfs were in possession of their present haunts 
of Mailsi. 

According to tradition, it is to Akbar’s time th 
must ascribe the arrival of Taéngras and Dheds to the 
bourhood of Sirdérpur, and of the Drigs from Kech & 
to Amanullapur and Bet Kech, and of the Langs to the 
of the old Bigs in the centre of the Shujaébéd tahsfl. 
this time, too, apparently the Niins settled down in the 
of Shujabéd, and in the time of Jehangir the Khakis 
Bhatner settled between the Nuns and the Chendb rive 
Moghal times, also came the Khédals and Athangals 
Jammu to the north of the Multan tahsil, the Janglas o 
Chatta from Jhang, the Réns of Ran Labidarya from 
the Vainses from Sakesar, the Mahotas of Inéyatpu 
Umarkot, the Ganwens of central Shujabéd from Delt 
Kanjuns from Delhi, the Panrthans of southern Sh 
from the south, the Mitris from Bikanir and the Ara 
Lodhran and Mailsi from Lahore. In the same perio 
the Arbis.—it is said from Arabia,—who were treatec 
consideration and given several villages round Mult 
which they have now to a large extent lost their hold. 
the chief feature of this period is the large colonization « 
carried out by Shahzdda Muréid Bakhsh, who was go 
of Multén in the time of Shah Jahén. It appears th 





of 











-some reason or other—a change in the course of 9 river 
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extirpation of some rebellious tribe—a large tract between 
the old Ravi and the Chenab north of Multan was then ayail- 
able for settlement, and under the supervision of the State a 
number of foreign tribes were introduced into this tract: the 
_Kalri employees of Shah Jahan’s army were rewarded with 
the land where Nawébpur and other Kalri villages now 
stand; Mahe pilgrims from Jammu were given the site of 
Sharifpur, Saleh Mahe and Bahddurpur; Metlés from the 
‘north country settled at Basti Raza Khan; Sandilés from 
Delhi acquired Binda Sandila; Buches got Buch Mubirik, 
and Suras from Delhi founded Alamdi Sura and Tindni. 


In the reign of Aurangzeb arrived the Pathén refugees 
from Kandahar, who were afterwards so largely to affect the 
fortunes of the district; and with the break up of the empire 
in the early part of the eighteenth Sorpa! still greater 
changes commenced. The upheaval of the Sidls in Shang 

drove a body of Thahims from Chiniot into the west of the 
Kabirwilo tahsfl, and an influential family of Syads from 
the same place to the tract north of the Révi. These were 
followed later by the Sidls themselves, who established them- 
selves firmly along the Sidhnai reach. About the middle of 
the contrary the Datidputras crossed the Sutlej and occupied 
the Mailsi and Lodhran tahsfls; and with the drying up of the 
Bias and the starting of the new canal systems, a good deal 
of local shifting took place among the tribes of the district. 
more especially among the Khichis and other tribes formerly 
dependent on the Bias for their livelihood. The wars of the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine 
teenth centuries gave a further impetus to change, and amid 
the devastation which overtook the district (and more parti- 
cularly that part of it between Multéin and Tulamba, which 
was so constantly crossed by the Pathén and Sikh armies), 
tribes were constantly leaving the desolated areas for new 
homes in safer tracts; and at the close of this period occurred 
the last great tribal immigration—that of the Langrisls from 
Koaméatia to the eastern bér of Mailsi. 


‘ After the advent of the Sikh power there was no marked 
immigration from outside; but the colonization of the Diwén- 
wah ond the constant grants of property to Hindu capitalists 
gave tise to a great deal of local shifting. Under the British 
rule the chief changes in the local population have been due 
to the starting of the Diwdénwéh and Hajiwéh Canals and 
the colonization of the areas irrigated by the Sidhnai and 
Lower Bari Doab Canals. , Khénew4l tahsfl is inhabited 
msinly by colonists, and in the Kabfrwila tahsil settlers from 
= Central Punjab form an important part of the popula- 
‘on. 

Considerations of space will not allow more than a brief 
description of the more prominent families of the district 
among whom the Syads are numerous. The traditional 
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genealogical connection of the chief Syad families of the CHAPTER |. C: 
district is shown in the following table :— Population. | 
THE CALIPH ALi = BIBI PATIMAH, danghter of the Prophet. Leading Families. | 
rf 1 
Imam Hasan Imam Hussain, 
Psy Mero Foon Seas 
ben Sadik. 
Abdul Qadir, ye 
Gilani ee ae 
from whom Syadsof Imam Musa Gardezi. 
| Shams Sazim. Syads 
eee "Tabriz, | 





Pazhdad. Mosa Pat f > 
Shahid. Mobammad Syad Moss 
Naki T 
| re Wh Phe ak 
Syad Jafir cyads of Syads of 
bani Ksbror. Stier Shah. 
I 
a 
Syads of Syad Jalal 
Feral thab, Bukhari 
I 
} 
Syads of Math ium 
Rojapun. Nasir-cd-Din. 
af ror Te 
Syads of Syade of 
Jalaipar Karanga. 
Pirwala 


The above table includes ten separate families, some of 
whom possess considerable wealth, while others have little 
income beyond the precarious offerings of their disciples. In 
ee following account they are taken in their genealogical 

er:— 

(i) The Baghdad Syads.—The immediate ancestor of 
this branch was Shah Habib, who is said to have 
immigrated from hdéd some three hundred years ago, 
and to have founded the village of Baghdad at the commence- 
ment of the Sidhndi reach in Kabirwala, where his shrine 
is still extant and forms the centre of a considerable fair 
in the month of August. His descendants once 
considerable jégirs, but these were resumed in the Nawab’s 
time and they now hold only a small grant in their own 
village, outside of which they are little known. 

(it) The Syads of Musa Pak Shahid.—This family, like 
the one above described, is known as Hasan Husaini or Gilani. 
' The latter name is derived from Gildn, the province in Persia, 
from which their ancestor Abdul Qadir, otherwise known as 
Pir4n Pir, sprung. Sheikh Jahén Bakhsh alias Sheikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, tenth in descent from Abdul Qadir, 
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: Cc. 
There is considerable dispute between the two branches CHAPTER !, 
of the family as to whether Sheikh Abdul Qédir or Hamid population. 
Jahén Bakhsh was the elder son of Musé Pak Din. The Ws, 
former branch of the family is in possession of the main = of 
shrine in Multén city, but both branches hold jagirs. The 
resent head of the family Khan Bahadur Makhdam Pir 
ud-din Shah is a Provincial Darbiri and is respected 
throughout the Multén and neighbouring districts for his 
sanctity and integrity. He is a gentleman of delightful 
manners who has done much service to Government on many 
yeeasions. His eldest son Ghulam Yasin Shah is an 
Honorary Magistrate, his second son Syad Ghulam Mustafa 
Shah is an Extra Assistant Commissioner; and his youngest 
son Syad Muhammad Raza Shah is at present (1924) a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council and an Honorary Magistrate. 
Khan Sahib Syad Sher Shah is an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner; Khan Bahadur Syad Rajan Shah is a Member of 
the Legislative Assembly and Honorary Magistrate. As 
President of the Multén Municipal Committee for several 
years he has done and is doing good pus service. A more 
complete account of the family will be found in the revised 
edition of ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs and Families of Note,” Volume 
TI, p. 324. 
(iti)—The Syads of Shams Tabriz.—The origin of this Tbe Syed familie. 
family is traced to the saint Shams Tabriz, whose blue-domed 
shrine lies outside the city of Multan near the tahsfl. 


(iv)—The Syads of Fézil Shah.—This branch of the 
family, like the last, is not of any great consequence. Their 
immediate ancestor, Hisém-ud-din, came from Bokhdra to 
Uch, where he is buried. His son Nasir-ud-din, immigrated 
to Nawabpur in the Multan tahsil, and the family lived there 
for some time: in fact, some of his descendants still live there 
and in the villages near. His great-grandsons, Fézil Shah 
and Dost Muhammad, came from Nawabpura to the Kabirwdla 
tahsil, where they founded the villages of Fiazil Shah and 
Muhammad ‘Shah. Fazil Shah became a fakir and a disciple 
of the Syad of Kot Adu in Muzaffargarh, but his shrine is 
in his own village. His disciples are numerous, but the 
family hold no jagirs. 


(v)—The Syads of Réjépur.—These, like the Syads of 
Jalélpur and Kuranga, trace their descent to Syad Jalal 
Bukhari, who is said to have come from Bukhara to Uch in 
A.D. 1235 and to have died in A.D. 1283. Mfraén Syad 
Ghulam Ali, a descendant of his eldest son, migrated to 
Rajaipur near Lodhran, where his descendants have lived in 
obscurity ever since. 


(vi)—The Syads of Jaldlpur Pirwdla.—These are de- 
scended, like the last, from Syad Jalél Bukhéri, but their im- 
mediate ancestor was Syad Sultén Ahmad Kattél, of whom an 


i 
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account is given in the description of the town of Jalalpur. 
He left three sons, Syad Tbn-ud-din, Sheikh Alam Pir and 
Diwan Shah Ismail. ‘The eldest settled at Alipur, near Jal- 
alpur, and his descendant, Abdul Hédi Shah, died as lately 
as 1900 A.D. The other two brothers remained in Jalalpur, 
and the elder called the younger his Diwan, The younger 
branch has become extinct in the male line, but the daughter 
of the last Diwan married the representative of the elder 
branch. Their son was Sheikh Muhammad Ghaus, who died 
in 1898, and who called himself Diwan Muhammad Ghaus to 
commemorate the union of the two branches of the family. 
His son Diwin Sultén Ahmad married into the family of 
Diwan Abdul Hadf, so that he practically represented all the 
three sons of the original Sultén Ahmad Kattél. The mem- 
bers of the family are the hereditary guardians of the Jalal- 
pur shrine, and assume in alternate generations the name of 
Muhammad Ghaus and Sultan Ahmad. They are held in 
considerable respect in the neighbourhood on account of their 
saintly descent, and have a good deal of influence in Mu- 
zaffargarh and Bahawalpur, as well as in this district. Df- 
wan Muhammad Ghaus, the present head of the family, holds 
matte in this district, but is a Provincial Darbari and 
ildar. 


SULTAN AHMAT KAaTTAL 





f 1 
Alam Pir, from whom in the 7th Ilm-nd-din, from whom in the 
generstion Diwdn Mohammad eth generation “yad 
Ghaue died 1898 ; Hassan Rakbsh 
married. dr. of Syad | 
Eassan Bokhsh Diwan Abdel Hedi Shab ated 


! 19€0 withont male fesne. 
Diwén Sultén Ahmad. 
! 


ee a sa 
Diwéo Mobammad S. Ghalam Abbis, 
Ghana. 


(vii)—The Syads of Kuranga.—The family are descended’ 
from Syad Ismail, who immigrated from Uch to Chiniot. 
His descendants subsequently entered the country immediate. 
ly north of the Ravi, and, after halting for some time at Pir 
Mahal, settled at Katélpur and Kuranga in the north-west 
corner of the district. Mehr Shah, a man of great influence, 
owned considerable tracts of land in the north of the tahsfl, 
and was succeeded by his son Pir Ghulém Rastl Sh&h who 
died «a few years ago, leaving four sons, two of whom are 
Zaildars. The family has large landed estates and is much 
respected in the north of the district. 


(vitt)—The Syads of Kahror.—This family is descended’ 
from a branch of the Syads who lived for a long time at 
Mashhad. It is said that a dispute arose between two brothers, 
H6ji Pakir-ud-din and Syad Muhammad Shah. regarding the 
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possession of certain relics of the Prophet, which were then CHAPTER L C. 
carefully preserved in a chest, and it was agreed that whoever Population. 
could open the chest should take them, Haji Fakir-ud-dia 
succeeded in doing so, and from this his descendants have The Syad families. 
taken the name of Kufdlis (sc. Kuflaélis). Fearing the en- 
mity of his brother, he left Mashhad and came to Multan, 
where he is buried near the Bohar Gate. Five generations 
after this, his descendant, Syad Muhammad Zinda Pir, accom- 
panied the great Rukn-i-Alam on an ‘ itineration " to Kahror, 
where they converted the Joyas. The descendants of Zinda 
Pir have a certain amount of landed property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kahror. 
(iz) —The Syads of Sher Shéh.—This family, like the 
last, had its origin in Mashhad, from which its immediate 
ancestor, Shah Ali Muhammad, migrated in 1533 A.D. to 
Uch, where he enrolled himself as a disciple of Makhdim 
Muhammad Ghaus, father of Misa Pak Shahid. He after- 
wards moved on to the present village of Sher Shah, then 
called Ratanwahan and held by the Hammar Jats. His 
shrine is at Sher Shah, the residence of the present Makhdim. 
Tt is well endowed with jagirs, and has a large annual fair 
in its honour in the month of Chet. The family has been 
divided by dissensions and the estates have been under the 
court of wards for many years. The present members are 
shown below :— ; 


MAKHDUM SHAH ALI MUHAMMAD 





rc 7 

{By elder wife) (By younger wife) 
! 

Syad Mubérik Shab, f 4 
died abont 1903, Syad Pir Shab, Syed Amfr Sheh 
died 1918 bern sbont 1891 
8. Ghalam Akbar 8. Ghniam Qesim 
Shs Shah. 


(2)—The Gardezi Syads.—The Gardezi Syads were once 
the most wealthy and influential in the district, and owned 
nearly the whole of the part of the Kabjrwala tahsil through 
which the Lahore road now passes. The comparative ruin of 
that part of the country, owing to the change in the course of 
the Ravi, has led to their decay, but they still possess a very 
considerable influence and position. They are also known as 
Hussainfs, from their descent from Imam Husain and their 
attachment to the Shiah faith. The family formerly lived at 
Baghdad, and they were then known as ‘ Baghdadi.’ Their 
immediate ancestor was Syad Muhammad Dibal, great-great- 
grandson of Imam Husain. It was his son Syad Muhammad 
Ali who migrated from their original home at Medina to 

déd. His great-grandson Abdullah removed from 
Baghdaéd to Gardez, and his great-grandson again Sheikh 
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Muhammad Yusaf, who was born at Gardez in A. H. 450 
(A. D. 1058), made a further move to Multan in A. H, 481 
(A. D. 1088). He immediately acquired a great reputation for 
sanctity and miracles, and rooivaa large grants of land. He 
died in A.H. 531 (1137 A.D.). Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf the 
Second, eighth in descent from his namesake, died without 
male issue, and his daughter married Makhdim Syad Muziz- 
ud-din, » descendant of Zaid Shahid, another grandson of 
the Imam Husain. Hence the family are sometimes called 
Zaidis. Most of the Gardezi jagirs were resumed by the 
Sikhs, but large estates are still held by various branches of 
the family. The chief of these branches are the following :— 
(a) In Multan the family of Makhdtim Sheikh Raju, the head 
of the family, who is an Honorary Magistrate, and much res- 
pected in the city for his uprightness and generosity. Unfor- 
tunately he is much embarrassed by debt. His brother, Amir 
Haidar Shah, lives a good deal in Amirpur in the Kabirwéla 
tahsil, where he is held in considerable esteem: he is a care- 
ful and intelligent agriculturist. (6b) In Korai Biloch, in 
the Kabirwéla tahsfl, there is a group, of whom the most im- 
portant member is K. B. Hassan Bakhsh. He resides in 
Multan where he is an Honorary Magistrate, and has been 
Vice-President of the Municipal Committee: he is a Khan 
Bahédur and has a seat in the Divisional Darbér. He is 
a gentleman of education, literary tastes and good manners, 
and has travelled a good deal in Persia and elsewhere. 
He is a charming conversationalist, a loyalist of the old 
school and universally respected. (c) In Salér Wahép 
Kohna in Kabfrwala there is a branch of the Gardezis head- 
ed by the present Zaildér S. Baqir Shah. (d) in Multén 
there is another family, at one time represented by Hamid 
Shah, a nortentous spendthrift, who in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of 
which fell into the hands of Rai Mela Ram, contractor, of 
Lahore. (¢) At Adamwéhan there is another branch, in some- 
what reduced circumstances. (f) There is also a small 
branch at Murddpur, between Kahror and Mailsi. Most 
Re se biel ee families are Shiahs and they are all thorough- 
y loyal. 


There are two Koreshi families of repute in the district, 


. that of the Makhdim of the Bahawal Haqq shrine in Multan 


and that of Ghauspur in Kabirwila. are both descend- 
ed from the saint Bahawal Haqq, of whom an account is 
given in Chapter TV. In _ the sixth generation from 
the saint the family split into two branches: from the elder 
of these branches (which was founded by Sheikh Yusaf, who 
was ruler of Multén in A. D. 1453-55), sprang the origi 

race of Makhdiims, and also (from a subsequent division) the 
Koreshfis of Baghdéd. From the younger of the branches 
sprang the present Makhdims, who succeeded to the gaddi by 
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marriage on the failure of heirs in the original line in the CHAPTER'L C. 
first part of the nineteenth century. A full history of the are 
family is given in Massy’s ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs, volume IT, page Population. 
303. ”’ Koroshi families, 

The Koreshis like the Gardezis have always been conspic- 
uous for their loyal support of Government on all occasions. 

The following table shows the relationships in the family 
of the present Makhdtims :— 

SHRIKH MUHAMMAD SHAH 








I 
Pudban Shah , 
' 
Hassan Shah 
| 
f ’ 7} 
Makhdom Shah Sheikh Pir Shab 
Mahmoud } 
" Khan Babadur Sheikh 
(2a Risz Husssin, C.LE., 
Makhdom'Bahawal Makhdam Sheikh {born 1865) 
ar Hassan Bakhsh 
Sheikh Muhammad I 
Shah (died 18y4), 
ig ees } . 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Kabir 
Makbédim Morid | 
Hessain Khursbed Abmed, | 
Sajjid Irosssin. 
Fe J 


I i \ 
Bhowel Shah Walayat Mottasa Ashig Magbul Hussain. ta 
Hossain, Hessain Hussain. 





(died 1919). 
“ > 
Mavzor Husain. Fazal Somtth Fida Hosein, 


The present Makhdim, Khan Bahadur Makhdim Murid 
Hussain, has precedence of all other unofficial Viceregal 
Darbaris in the district and is thus the premier peer of Multan. 
He  eoming land in various parts of the districts, especially 
at Hitharan on the Sidhndi canal, and he has also a grant on 
the Chenéb canal. He is Senior Vice-President of the Multan 
Municipal Committee and an Honorary Magistrate and is 
widely respected in the city by all communities. As guardian 
of the shrine of the saint Bahawal Haqq he is venerated by 
Muhammadans of the south-west of the Punjal/ and of Sind. 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Riaz Hussain, C.1.E., is an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner who has done good service on. 
the Frontier and in Multan for many years. He is Senior 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and has considerable in- 
fluence im the district. His second son Khan Sahib Waléyat 
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Hussain is an Extra Assistant Commissioner and another son 
Ashiq Hussain has been accepted as an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner candidate, Maqbil Hussain, his youngest son, has 
recently been given a King’s Commission. 
The Ghauspur branch of the family is shown in the 
following table :— 
sical is 


oo Ween aloha ea 
Hyét Sbah Maréd Shah 


f iy =e GOs 5) cae 
Rukao-ud- Roshan Ibrécim Ghulam Faizulla Dusiat 
Din, died Crirégh Shah Baha-ud- Shah Shah 








1900 Din 
{ wee Ce pon oe 
Sardés [ >) his ie ) Alla Abéal 
Shah Irshéid Alladdd. Madad Habib Ditta. Hakk, 
ali, Ali. Ulla. 
Gael a) 
Mubam- Bar- Dust 
mad =s kur Ali. 
Hussain. dar. Imam Shab. and 4 others. 
ig ab pie 
Karm Shab. Rahim Shah, Ata Hosea‘n 
Shah. 


Both Hyat Shah and Muréd Shab rendered yaluabie 
assistance to Government in 1857 and received suitable re- 
wards. This branch of the family consists of fairly well-to-do, 
but not wealthy, zamindars, and its members do not affect the 
style or habits of raises. 


At Khairpur near the Multan Cantonment, there is a 
family of Bhuttés who may, perhaps, be said to be in the 
transition stage towards becoming Syads. They came origin- 
ally from the Chiniot tahsfl of the Shang district and 
settled about a century ago in the neighbourhood of Muham- 
madpur Ghota, where the elder branch of the family now 
mainly resides. Amir Bakhsh, however, and after him his 
son Murad Bakhsh, obtained other lands hy sale and by 
grant from Government, and gradually aceummulated a fine 
property in the village of Khairpur. Murdd Bakhsh did 
pats service in 1849 and 1857, and was generously rewarded. 
He was a pushing man, and the appellation of 
Bhutt&, substituting that of Pirzéda. He left a family of 
four sons, two (Ghulém Rast] and Muhammad Makbil) by 
one wife, and two (Karim Bakhsh and Amir Bakhsh) by 
another. They are all intelligent and masterful men and 
good thrifty zamindars, but the two sets of brothers have not 
always got on well with each other. Ghulam Rastl is a 
Jaildér at Murabba in Mailsi, where he has acquired a fair 
property, and he is a Divisional Darbari; while Muhammad 
Makbul is a Zaildér in Multén ond entitled to » chair. 
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The relationships are shown as follows :— CHAPTER I, G. 
AMIR BAKHSH Population. 
Chirégh Baksh, Mera) Bakbsb, ba 
Ghelam c i ’ 1 
Sarwar. Goulada) Mubawmad Karim Amir 


Rasdl, dtakodl, Makkeb, Bakhsh, 


T T I ) 
Meta loined Meals Ghuism Abmed Mubacmad Mabammed 
Bakbeb. Baklish. Murtaza. Baknsb. Ibrahim, Tarmail. 


1 
Allah Bakhsh. f } 
Mohammad Ahmed 
Nasit-nd-Din. Umr. ali, 


The Badozai family.—So full an account of the family is The Pathén families, 
given in ** Punjab Chiefs ”’ that it is only necessary to men- 
tion here the most prominent facts in its history. The first of 
its members to permanently settle in Multén was Muhabbat, 
whose father, Bai Khan, accompanied Nadir Shéh in his ex. 
pedition of A. D. 1738. His great-grandson Shah Muham- 
mad Khan greatly distinguished himself in A. D. 1772 and 
1779 in the service of the Nawabs of Multan, for which he 
was rewarded with a jagir in Dera Dimpanéh and Dera Ghézi 
Khan. He was succeeded by his sen Muhammad Sarfardéz 
Khan who was soon afterwards killed in battle, and left no 
issue. He, however, left two brothers, Abdul Samad Khan 
and Hafiz Muhammad Sarbuland Khan, who immediately 
began to quarrel about their inheritance. The ruler of Kabul, 
to whom they appealed, directed that it should be divided 
equally, but Sarbuland Khan could only succeed in obtain- 
ing the Multdn estates. Sarbuland Khan was a faithful 
servant to the Multén Nawabs and afterwards of the Sikh 
Governor, and he was active and loyal throughout the 
campaign of 1848-49. He died in A. D. 1853, and was 
succeeded by his son Sadik Muhammad Khan. Sadik Mu- 
hammad Khan was born in 1814, and was employed at an 
early age in important duties hy Diwan Séwan Mal. On the 
breaking out of Mulraj’s rebellion, he distinguished himself 
by refusing the oath of allegiance to him, and he rendered 
signal service throughout the campaign, at the close of which 
he retired on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a year, besides receiving 
other substantial marks of Government’s fayour. He again 
came forward in A. D. 1857, and after the close of disturbances 
re-entered for « time Government service, acting as tahsfldér 
in the different tahsils of the Multén district. After he 
retired, his pension was regs for a jagir, the most valu- 
able portion of which was the vi lage of Lutfabéd, about eight 
miles from Multan. Sédik Muhammad Khan died in Feb- 
Tuary 1883, and one-half of his jégir was continued for life 
to his second son Ashik Muhammad Khan as being the most 
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c. worthy representative of the family. On his death in 1908, 


the jagir terminated and his property descended to his only 
surviving son Abdul Qadir Khan who in popular parlance 
ally receives the courtesy title of Nawab. He is a gentle- 
man of good education and literary tastes who has travelled 
in Egypt, Turkey and Arabia. He is a Provincial Darbari 
and Honorary Magistrate, and so far as acreage goes he is 
one of the largest owners of land in the district. 

The other branches of the family are not in good circum - 
stances. 

The genealogical table is given below : — 

SADIK MUHAMMAD KHAN, died 1883, 
i 





ig T 
Mo! ammad Sberdil Ashik Mohammad Khao. Dost Muhammad 
Khao, boru 1820 bern 1850, jel s&S8, Khao, boru 1542. 
j 
ars ET ee Sher 


f > f } 
Kluda Bakhel, Abdar Abdo! Kadir Shab Hunn, Mahammad, 
born 1873. Rabman Khan. born 18ST died 1903, born isil. 


Gheiam Gaol 
Mubaremad. Muhammad_ 
The Khaékwéni family—The Khakwanis say that they 
derive their name from Khakan, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Hirét*; others derive it from an incident connected 
with the hunting of the boar (khok). The first branch of the 
family to appear in Multén was that of Malik Shah Pal, who 
with his brothers accompanied Hamaydn some four h 
years ago. His descendant, Ali Muhammad Khan, served, 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali, and was made Subadar of Multan, 
a post which he held till A. H. L181 (A. D. 1767). It was he 
who constructed the Wali Muhammad canal. He was dis- 
missed for oppression, but he refused the order deposing him, 
and seized and imprisoned Nawéb Shuja Khan, who had 
appointed to succeed him: for this he was put to death by 
‘Ahmad Shah. There are no descendants of this branch *in 
Multan. The ancestor of the present Khakwanis was Lal 
Khan, who came from Ghazni some three hundred years ago. 
His son, Haji Ali Muhammad Khan, was governor of 
Sikandarabad under Nawéb Muzaffar Khan. Mustafa Khan, 
the son of H4ji Ali, commenced his career in the Bahéwalpur 
State, but he soon became one of Séwan Mal’s Kardars, and 
on Mulraj’s rebellion he took the side of the English and 
supported it to the utmost of his power. He again did 
service in 1857, when he was tahsildar of Mailsi. For this 
he received a considerable grants of land and other rewards. 
He died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son Ghulam 
Kadir Khan who followed in his father’s footsteps/as a loyal 
adherent of Government. Ghuldim Kadir Khan completed the 
Hajiwah canal, which had been begun by his father, and in 
1880 he was granted an area of 60,000 acres in proprietary 


Do gg ne) Le 
* Elphinstone (Caubul ii, 99) speaks of the Khakwanis as s small 
clan living partly at Kanddhar and partly mixed with the Nuraais. 
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The family genealogy is shown below:— 
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subject to certain conditions which were embodied 
At his death in 1 


1 deed of grant executed in 1886. 





This in turn was followed by prolonged litigation 












inefficient administration that Government had to take over 
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the canal. 
Privy Council. 


right, 
forma 
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Khékwénis, 


The Khudakkis. 


Babars, 


Malezai Pathins 


Non-resident Pathin 
families. 
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Khan Bahadur Muhammad Yar Khan is of somewhat 
retired habits, and, as he has no taste for business, his finan- 
cial affairs are less satisfactory than those of his brothers. 
Khan Bahadur Khan Ahmad Yar Khan is a man of excep- 
tional ability, who, had he not devoted many years of his life- 
to litigation connected with the canal, would have made a 
big name for himself. He is a most efficient landlord with 
plenty of foresight and enterprise, and he has added largely 
to his ancestral wealth. Of late years he has on several 
occasions done good service to Government in the settlement 
of disputes on the Baluchistan Frontier. 


The family is closely related by marriage to Khwaja 
Allah Bakhsh Khan of Taunsa. 


The Khudakkés who came from Persia in the 17th century 
were at one time a prominent family in Multan, and, although 
they have fallen on evil days, they are still respected on 
account of their birth and traditions. They own land in 
tahs{l Multan at Sadarpur and several members of the family 
are in Government service. 


Four families of the Babar clan are represented in the 
district, the most distinguished member being Khan Bahadur 
Rabnawaz Khan who after serving in the 15th Bengal Lancers. 
and doing excellent political work on the Turkistan Border was 
made Assistant Political Agent in Chitrél from where he re- 
tired in 1898 covered with wounds and decorations. During 
the War he did political work of considerable value and his 
services were rewarded by a grant of land in the Lower Bari 
Doab Colony. As he had previously obtained land on the 
Sidhnai he is a man of means. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Zaildar. 


we 

A Malezai family of Afghans owns several villages in 
the Lodhran and Mailsi tahsfls. Its members have done good 
service in the Bahfwalpur State and under the Amir of 
Khairpur, Sindh ; and the present head of the family, Khan 
Ata Muhammad Khan, did good work during the War when. 
he was Honorary Assistant Recruiting Officer. He received 
a grant of land for his services. He is a Divisional Darbari 
and a member of the District Board. 


There are two Pathan families which, although not resi- 


dent in the district, have considerable interests therein. The- 


Saddizi Nawibs of Dera own large jigfrs in Ferozpur and 
other villages of the Multén tahsil, while the Alizai family 
which is descended from Nawéb Faujdér Khan has jdgirs 


and property in Bakerpiir and other vill of the Multén- 


tahs{l. For a full acconnt of these families the reader is- 
referred to “ Chiefs and Families of Note im the Punjab.” 


= 
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“The Hiréjs of Chauki Muhan, an offshoot of the Sidls, CHAPTER I. & 


came into prominence under Sultén Hirdéj, a zaildar and 
large cattle owner of the last generation. Sultén gave good 


Pépelation. 


assistance to Government in connection with the transport The beige ‘of 
required for the Afghan war of 1879-80, and was liberally Cbsaki Miban. 


rewarded with grants of land. He was succeeded by his son 
Alla Y4r, who during the famine of 1899-1900 held an 
honorary post under Government in the Hissér District and 
was an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. On his 
death very serious disputes arose between the various branches 
of the family and these still remain unsettled, The present 
head of the family is Mehr Wali Dad. The table below 
shows the various branches of the family :— 


SHADA, 


Se a a ak She a et * e 

' 1 t j 3 

Varyém. Sultin. Poblwin, Abmad, PUR Wahab. Ghézi. 
} 











Alla Yér 
Sher, Amfr. 
Se ea f a) 
Fézil. Rustam. Rejeb. Salébat Kban Bog. 
Nar. 
SE we t2 
Karm. Amfr. 
6 j ) 
Farid. Déd. Nawib. 
f | 
Babdédor Muhabbat. 


( i ) 4 
Wallaéd. Muréd, Ghelem Khnds Ziédat, © Ghulém Ghulgm 
Mubammad Bakbtsh. K4iir, Nabi. 





The first of the Khokhar family to come into Multén was The Khokar. 


Bis{, who founded Balel in the time of Hamdytin, and sub- 
sequently other villages in its neighbourhood. Under the 
Moghals the family extended their estates very considerably, 
but they lost them nearly all under the Pathén Nawibs. In 
the time of Ranjit Singh, Malik Piéra, father of Malik Umr 
‘Ali, by giving through Sardér Hari Singh, Nélua, a nazrana 
of Rs. 3,000 and two horses, obtained an order for the restora- 
tion of all the villages the Khokhars had held under the 
Moghals, and in accordance with it he recovered several 
estates, But it was pointed out by the local officers that if 
the orders were fully carried out it would create a revolution; 
consequently an amended order was passed that the Khokhars 
were to retain the estates they had already recovered, but that 
the work of restoration was to go no further. They thus 
retained the villages they still hold. The descent =! the 
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Ebokhars, 


The 
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Another family of note and influence in the district is CHAPTER I, G. 

that of the Dahds of Khanewél, who trace their home to the a 
Dharwér State whence they migrated to the Bahdéwalpur Pensanes 
State, thence to the neighbourh of Paékpattan and finally The  Dahés of 
settled at Khdnewdl. At the time of Diwan Sdéwan Mal, hdnewdl. 
the head of the family was Ziadat Khan who held a post of 
some responsibility in the ildqds of Tulamba, Kot Kamélia 
and Luddan. His son rendered good services during the 
mutiny in recognition of which he was made a Divisional 
Darbarf. The present head of the family is a minor, Haq 
Niwéz Khan and is a Zaildér and Divisional Darbdri. 
Séhib Farid Khan, another member, is a Divisional Darbdri, 
a Zaildér in the Khénewél tahsil, an Honorary Risdldér and 
an Honorary Munsiff. He rendered excellent services during 
the War and is distinguished for his active loyalty to Gov- 
ernment. His brother M. Haibat Khan is a member of the 
Legislative Council. 


see KHAN 
Shah Muhammad Khan. 
| 
Karam Khan 
aA, ae gh Ce ik eT 
fF re i ) 
Zindat Khan Farid Khan Haibat Khan Gul Mubemmad 
i | Khan. 
JS St 
| 


ig t ~ 
ae Figs Muhammad Zulifkar 
han. Niwaz Khan. Khan. 








f i 1 
Ata Muhammad Dost Sruham- Muhammad Mubammad 
Khan. mai Khan. ec Afzal Khan. 
Khan. 


Of similar standing to the family last described is that The Bosans 
of the Bosans. Their ancestral land is situated at Bosan in 
the Multén tahsil, but they have large holdings on the 
Sidhnéi and Chenéb colonies. They are of good yeoman 
stock, thoroughly loyal to Goverament and men of much 
enterprise. Khan Sahib Amir Khan is a Divisional Darbéri 
and Zaildér and has done consistently good service to Govern- 
pent tae many years. His brother Ahmad Khan is also a 


The chief Hindu family of note is that of the Biblis of 5, pais Chaae 
Shujabid. The members hold large estates mainly in the “ gpris : 
Shujébéd tahsil and as they are shrewd and enterprising the 
are men of considerable wealth. Chaudhri Bhagwan Singh 
is the present head of the family and takes an intelligent 
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CHAPTER I, C. percep public affairs. The genealogy of the family is given 


Population. 


CHAUDHRI RAM SAHAI, 
The Béblé Chan- 
dhris. 


| 
omen Jas Mal. 
Chaudhri Mohan Lal 
! 





f 7 INT pe 
Chandhi Dhara © Chandhri Khem Chaudhri Kanhays  Chandia! Kale 
Mal. Singh, Lal. Ram. 


| 
Chaudhri Hoa Ram. Cheol 
Sabavi Lal, 


> 


Li aaa Til ote Deol 
Gtalaus © Chana’ Steal ksaa’ tides Onda 


Punnu Ram, Sham Singh. | 
| 











Nand Lal, 
L } 
(craearchtarac’ 
Chaudhri Sundar Lal, 
Vishan Singh. 
sel Di | 
Fe 
Brij Mohan Bhogwan 
Lal. Saran. 
f j TS Pies 
Chaudhri Bal Chandhri Chandhri 
Kishen. Lils Kishan. Narain Singh, 
| 
Chaudhri f } Chandbri 
Bhagwan Chandhri Chaudhri Partab 
“ Hari Singh. Gopsl Das, Singh. 
Gobind 
dingh. 
(m) Non-Christias The distribution of the population according to religion 
peligions, is shown in Table 16, Volume B. No less than 82 per cent. 


of the total population professes Islam, and in the villages 
the percentage is considerably higher. Hindus and Sikhs 
constitute 15 and 2 par cent., respectively, while the large 
cantonment population of Europeans mainly accounts for 
remainder. 
Bs betemadans, In the villages there is ordinarily little religious an- 
tagonism between the Muhammadan and Hindu and the 
strong communal feeling that not infrequently prevails has 
its origin more in political and economic causes than in 
differences of religion. 

In Multan city the case is different; for religious pre- 
judices die hard, and although the two communities may lie 
together in peace for years together, an unforeseen and trivial 
incident may stir up latent animosities and give rise to an 
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outburst of fanaticism, which, though short-lived, has most 
deplorable conseq . Each community is very tenacious 
‘of its religious privileges and the Muhammadans in parti- 
cular resent any innovation. 

The practices of Multan Muhammadans are comparative- 
ly little affected by the semi-idolatrous rites and superstitions 
which often characterise the development of Islaém in this 


country. 

One finds of course the ordinary concomitants of Muham- 
madanism,—vows to saints, fear of supernatural agencies, 
found in the form common to African and Central Asian 
Muhammadanism rather than with any Hinduised character- 
istics. Among the common people vows are frequently made 
in the name of some saint or shrine, either in connection 
with the birth of children or the sickness or loss of cattle, 
or some other household event; and way-side shrines are 
often hung with the offerings of the faithful in the shape of 
small swings, or of cattle bells or rags, ete. Charms (phil) 
for keeping off cattle disease are often put in earthen pots 
and swung on a rope over the entrance of the stall or pen ; 
and charms for protecting the grain-heap are thrust into 
split sticks, and stuck upon the heap itself. The wearing 
of amulets both on the arms and round the neck is very 
common: there are witches who can extract a man’s liver; 
and on dark nights the ntry have a belief in ‘ jinns J 
and other spirits, at which they will generally smile in broad 
daylight.” The more religious minded who attend with fair 

arity the times of prayert are known as ‘ nimézi,’ and 
many of these are equipped with rosaries (tasbih), which 
they keep constantly between their fingers. Almost every 
village, however small, has some kind of mosque or place 
of prayer; and it is a common practice for the more wealthy 
Muhammadans to mark their piety by building a mosque of 
masonry? 





a or 

* Regarding witches there is a proverb: ‘ Hik déin bat tarak 
charhe’ (An ugly witch to start with and she rides a hyena) of 
persons who add to their innate repulsiveness by additional horrors— 
a saying which used to be applied sometimes to the police constable 
and his uniform. The belief in spirits gives rise among Hindts to 
the following ‘ Shahr vasande deote, bahar vasande bhiit' (The gods 
live in town, the devils in the country); a counterblast to ‘ Man made 
the town but God made the country,’ 

+ There is a time for all things and prayer at times not prescribed 
is useless. ‘Vele df naméz kuwele diiin takrén’ is a local proverb— 
(At the right time peeyer is prayer: at the wrong time it is merely 
beating your head on the ground.) 

tSome of the traditional views of religious history are worth 
noting. When, for_instance, a man fails to understand something, 

“he will say: ‘ Likhe Misa parhe Khudé ’ (What Moses wrote, God alone 
can read). When a man tries to eseape from what is inevitable 
say: ‘Isé nathé maut tin, agge maut kharf’ (Jesus fled from 
to escape from the Jews, but death stood before him). 


CHAPTER |, G. | 
Population. 
Muhammadans. 
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GHAPTER I, c. One of the marked eatures of the local Muhammedanism 
Population. 15 the practice of ‘ Piri Muridi.’ A disciple who for a time 
follows a particular man is known as a ‘télib’; but those 
Mubammadens. who maintain a perpetual subservience to the teacher are 
known as ‘ murids. ’ The teacher is known as the pfr, 
and in many respects he takes the place of the Hindu guru, 
Practically every Muhammadan in the district has his pir®. 
He is not bound to adopt the same pir as his father, but he 

generally does so, and, once having adopted him, he kee 
to him for life. The pir is in most cases a Syad, Koreshi 
or Khagga: he travels periodically among his murids, and 
1s. treated by them with great deference, and is supported by 
them with food and conveyance free of charge. In return 
for this he gives little or no religious teaching, but provides 

such charms and amulets as are required. 


The bulk of the people are of course Sunnis, and, so far 
as they come within any Sunni denomination, they may be 
said to belong to that of the Abu Hanifa, known as the Tmém 
Azam; but some of the fisher and boatman tribes will de- 
scribe themselves as followers of Imam Shafi, mainly because- 
of the greater latitude in feeding which the tenets of that 
teacher are supposed to allow. 


Owing to intercourse with Persia, Multan has always been 
more or less open to schismatic influences, and there has al- 
ways been a nucleus of Shfés in the district. Under the great 
Mughals and under the Durranis, however, the Shfds were- 
forced outwardly to conform with Sunni practices, and it is 
only of late years that, with increasing tolerance, the Shfis 
have more openly proclaimed themselves as such. In several 
Shia families a marriage would, until recent years, be cele- 
brated, both publicly in the Sunnf fashion ‘and privately 
after the Shia rites. There is no organized proselytizing, 
but every now and then a man is by conversation or by 
the loan of books induced to change his sect, and there 
Seems no doubt that conversions from Sunnism to Shfism 
are more common than vice versé. There is no bar to 
marriage between the two sects, but, a woman who mar- 
ries a Shfé is deemed ipso facto to become a Shié herself. 
The chief Shids in the district are found among the more 
prominent Syads, and Koreshi families, such as the Gardezis 
of Multén and Salarwéhan, the Syads of Kuranga and Dhri- 
harwahan and the Koreshis of Multén, among the Kazil- 
bash Persian immigrants, and among one or two 
families of the Khikwini Pathans. Others, such as some 
of the Syads of Kahror, have a leaning towards Shfism and 
are known to their neighbours as ‘ Nfm Shfds,’ or * Khafif 
Shfés.’ The Shia observances are more strictly carried out 





*To be without a pir and mir (i.¢., 2 mirdsi) is practically to be- 
an Gubeuahs The word ‘be-pir’ is used as a term of reproach. 
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in the towns than in the villages, and in Multén 
the Shids maintain maulvis, who give fatwas on matter 
of doubt. They do not use the same mosques as the 


Sunnis, having their own mosques and imdémbdris. They Mubammsdem, 


have colloquies at the mosques on Fridays, but not, as a rule, 
set sermons like the Sunnis and Wahabis. They are careful 
in the observance of the mourning in Moharram; and al- 
though Sunnis join freely in the tézia procession, such ob- 
servances are practically unknown, except in quarters where 
there are Shids to start and organize them. Generally speak- 
ing there is very little bitterness between the Sunni and Shia 
sects, and in the ordinary intercourse of life there is little 
to distinguish the two. 

The Ahl-i-Hadis or Wahabis are not very numerous; and 
though they have no doubt increased in numbers, their atti- 
tude towards the other sects is less truculent than it used to 
be some years ago. They are still looked on with some sus- 
picion by co-religionists, and a man is often described as a 
* sakht Wahabi’ with the hint that he is in the eyes of the 
speaker little, if at all, better than an atheist. The Waha- 
bis are found mainly in Multdn city and among the Khojds 
of Jalélpur Pfrwala; but there are also scattered Wahabis 
elsewhere, as in Amirgarh in Kabfrwala, in Alamgir and 
Kaydnpur in Multén, in Shahpur Ubbha in Shujabéd, and 
so forth. The chief points on which the Wahabfs in this 
district differ from their co-religionists are in their objection 
to tézids; their repudiation of all pilgrimages except that to 
Mecca; their abhorence of shrines, and certain peculiarities 
in their attitudes at prayer. In Multén they have their se- 
parate mosques, but in the villages they use the same mosques 
as others, and pray with other Muhammadans more commonly 
now than was formerly the case. 

The important pilgmmage for the Sunnfs is that to Mecca 
and Medina. The Wahabi goes only to Mecca. The Shia 
goes also, if he can, to Kerbela and to Meshed. Pilgrimages 
of all kinds aré not uncommon. For a man of the Rais class 
a pilgrimage is a serious undertaking, as he is generally ac- 
companied by a considerable company of women and depend- 
ants, and the expenses increase accordingly. For a man, in 
ordinary circumstances, who travels by, himself, the pilgrim- 
age is not very expensive. 

It is a very common practice for Muhammadans to go on. 
Thursday evenings to pay their respects to some neighbour- 
ing shrine or to light lamps on some grave. On Fridays ordi- 


nary work is carried on till 12 or 1 o’clock by most Muham-. 


madans, though some of the more devout abstain entirely from) 
business on that day. At noon, or soon after, it is usual to, 
attend prayers, and after prayers those who can afford it very 
frequently close their shops or otherwise cease from work. 
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This custom is said to be growing, and no doubt will continue 
to Ww as intercourse with the western forms of Muham- 
increases. 


The number of indigenous Jat and Rajput Hindus is small 
and the community is sinnoet entirely confined to non-agricul- 
tural castes such as Brahmans, Aroras and Bhitids. As a con- 
sequence, they are domiciled mainly in the towns, and are 
thus brought into close touch with the reforming movements 
of modern times. Multén city itself is a centre of the Aryé 
Sméjists, who, following the teaching of their founder Swami 
Daya Nand, are monotheisits who regard the Veddés as in- 
fallible. The sect is also strong in Shujabid and has many 
adherents all over the district. There are branches of the 
Sandtan Dharm and the Brahmo Saméj in Multén city; but 
the tendency, 8o far as one can judge, is to attach less im- 
portance to differences of belief and ritual and more import- 
ance to political and social solidarity. 


Of the older forms of worship, the Shiva side of Hindu- 
ism is poorly represented outside the large towns. Vaishnava 
tenets and practices are more common, their prevalence be- 
ing attributable to the movement of two reformers Shamji 
and Lalji who in the 16th century received their main sup- 
port from the Krishan centres of Mathiira and Bindraban. 
Their influence spread to the south-western Punjab and sur- 
rounding districts and there are large temples of these re- 
ye at Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan and 

iah. 

A remarkable feature of the local Hinduism is the wide- 
spread river-worship prevalent in this district, more especi- 
ally in the three southern tahsils. The river-worship is car- 
ried out mainly on Sundays, and the worshippers are known 
as Sewaks, their guris being known by the name of Thakars. 
The followers of the Thékars are mainly Aroras, and there 
are Thikars’ places of worship in Multan city, Kasba, 
Shujaébéd and elsewhere. The Thakars are themselves Aroras 
of the Dakhna section, and their original seat is at the shrine 
of Vadhera Lal at Sakhar in Sind, a shrine of which the 
guardians are said to be Muhammadans. The incarnation 
of Vadhera Lal is also known by other names such as Dulan 
Lal, Amar Tél, Zinda Pir, Darya Séhib, Ralhal Purak, ete., 
and the history of the incarnation is said to be fully deserib- 
ed in a book called the ‘‘ Amargit.’’ The chief charac- 
teristics of the Sewak worship are the maintenance of lights 
(jots) before a pitcher of water or on the canals, the ob- 
servance of a fast during the day on the second and fourteenth 
days of the moon, and the weekly bathing in the river. The 
more strict among the river worshippers go daily to the 
river, .even if it may be four or five miles from their homes. 
The followers of Ganjémali who have a temple in honour of 
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a Brahman saint of this name in Multan city and the fol- CHAPTER I, G. 
lowers of Gopalji are sects very similar to the river-worship- Sassieniens 
ping community. It is curious to note how this river wor- 

ship has now quite superseded the sun worship for which Religion of the Him 
Multén used to be so renowned. The fact, however, that & 

the river worship is conducted chiefly by bathing festivals 

(dhéonis) on Sunday (Adityéwdr, Itwdér) may point to a 
historical connection between the two forms of worship. 

It may also be observed that the cult of the serpent 

which is undoubtedly closely associated with river worship 

in the Himalayas and elsewhere, was ultimately connected 
with the worship of the sun. It is possible that while in 

the hills the serpent displaced the sun as the chief object 

of worship, in the south-west Punjab the river took the 

Jace of the latter. If, as there is good reason to believe, 

Nag or serpent worship represents in one form the visualised 

worship of the winding river® the difference between the 
hills and the plains is one of form rather than principle. 


The district contains a fairly large number of Nanak sixhs, 
Panthi Sikhs, but they approach more closely to the Hindu 
than the Sikh doctrines, and the tenets of Sikhism have 
never acquired any very strong hold among the indigenous 
Hinds of Multin. The Sikh population consists mainly of 
settlers from the Central Punjab and the colonisation of the 
Lower Bari Dodb Canal has added largely to their number 
in recent years. Among them are many retired officers and 
men of the Indian Army who in their religious observances 
set a high standard to their fellow Sikhs. Although the 
Sikhs of the district are, for the most part, strongly in favour 
of the reform of gurdwaras, they have, on the whole, kept 
ee from the objectionable activities of the Akdli move- 
ment. 


The district is thickly dotted with shrines of various de- Shrines to saints 

es of age and sanctity; some of these will be described 
in a later chapter. The more famous of the rest is the fine 
shrine of Sultin Ahmad Kattél at Jalalpur Pirwdla. This 
saint was a descendant of Syad Jalal of Uch, a native of 
Bokhara, who died in A. H. 690 (A. D. 1291). Pir Kattal 
himself was born at Uch in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542) and at 
an early age set out on his travels with Sannidsis and other 
holy men of both religions. At Kahror he attended on Pir 
‘Alf Sarwar, and one day, when Ali Sarwar was asleep and 
some sparrows began to twitter, Ahmad Kattdl, fearing that 
they would wake the saint, slew them by a single word. Pir 
‘Al Sarwar on waking and seeing what had happened, said 
* You are a great killer’ (kattél); for which reason the saint 


~ © As o) epoabigoseoe of 8 windi etree bein identied with 
snake ontion village } tahsil 
-called after a serpentine canal cut. ae ec ry 
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was known thereafter as Ahmad Kattél. After travelling to. 
Mecca, Baghdéd and Karbalé, he returned to Multdn, and for 
sometime preached in the bér country among Lakhwera and 
Saldera tribes, whom he converted to Islam. He took up 
his abode in 990 A. H. (A. D. 1582) in Jalélpur, and died 
in A. H. 1041 (A. D. 1631) in the odour of great sanctity. 
The present tomb was built by one of his descendants in 
A. n 1158 (A. D. 1745), and though not very striking in 
outline it presents a magnificent field of coloured tile work 
ofa good kind. 

There is a large fair here every Friday in the month 
of Chet (March—April) which is celebrated for the practice, 
which prevails, of exorcising evil spirits from women. The 
practice is known as ‘ jinn khelna * and the Musalmaén women 
are exorcised by day and the Hindus night. There is a 
good deal of scandal connected with the business, it is openly 
said that women feign possession in order to make assignations 
at the fair, and the better class of zaminddrs look on the 


_ matter with a certain amount of disgust. 


In the Kabfrwala tahsil there is at Rampur a shrine of- 
Jati Abdél, or Abdal the Chaste, a servant of Dara Shekoh. 
No. women are admitted into the shrine, and the river has 
hitherto scruplously avoided diluviating it. At Aroti is the 
tomb of Mian Rahman, a saint of Aurangzeb’s time, and at 
Baghdad is that of Shih Habib, a miracle worker of the days 
of Shih Jahan. In Abdul Hakim is the shrine of the saint 
of that name, a charhoa or dhobi by caste, who died in 1732 
A. D.: the tomb is revered by the rulers of Bikénir because 
of » miracle worked on the bitter Bikénir wells by some fol- 
lowers of the saint. Among the disciples of Abdul Hakim 
was a woman, a Nunfri by caste, called Mai Sapuran, whose- 
tomb is in the village of that name: she was able to spread 
out her prayer carpet on the waters of the Ravi and to kneel 
for prayer upon it, and both she and her descendants could 
cure the bites of mad dogs. At the large mound outside 
Tulamba, which Cunningham identifies with the ‘ strongly 
fortified position ’ taken by Alexander in this neighbourhood, 
is the shrine of Maman Sher, who was martyred with Daté 
Ganj Bakhsh at Lahore, but rode back without his head to 
the place where his body is now buried. Near Sarai Siddhw 
is the shrine of Arjan Sher, who rode on a tiger with a snake 
in his hand and destroyed a terrible jinn, who used to feed 
on the children of the neighbourhood. At Sirdérpur is a 
shrine in honour of Télib Shah Bukh&ri, who came from Ucht 
some five hundred years ago. 

In the Multén tahsfl there are, besides the shrines of 
Multan, four or five more or less well-known shrines. One 
is that of Isa and Musa at Fatuhalpur: this Musa was @ 
wonder-worker from Delhi: when he shook hands with Shék 
Ali Muhammad, of Sher Shéh, their hands stuck together. 
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Besides the above, there is the tomb at Shahkot of Zain-ul- CHAPTER LG, 
abdin, father of Sakhi Sarwar: a tomb with some good tile- gale: 
work and a handsome gateway, which is worth seeing; also 
the shrine of Makhdtiim Abdurrashid or Makhdiim Rashid on Shrines to saints, 
the Mailsi road. This saint was cousin of Bahawal Haqq; 
and a very fine shrine has been erected during recent years in 
his honour, but the most sacred feature of the place is the 
brackish well outside the village site. Another curious shrine 
is that of Budhla Sant at Dograna, with its adjacent tank; 
this saint was a Hindi weighman who wrought miracles, and 
finally disap into a jal tree, round which the present 
shrine is built.” 
In the north of Shujabdd tahsfl are some small shrines, 
such as that of Pir Ghaib in Halalwaja, Muhammad Isa in 
Khanpur, and Shéh Rashid at the gate of Shujabdéd itself. 
The chief shrines are, however, towards the south of the ° 
tahsil. At Lutfpur is the chauki or the resting-place of Pir 
Dixid Jahdnian, a herdsman of the Muzaffargarh saint Makh- 
‘dim Jahénian; this Pir Datid made a dead stick blossom in 
a shisham tree, and sand from his shrine, if warmed and 
applied to a boil, is a sovereign remedy. Near B ur 
is the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori, which is said to date 
from Huméyiin’s time, and in which used to grow a talking 
melon which spoke the words ‘ Salaam alekum ’: this tomb 
is now a common resort for persons bitten by mad dogs and 
jackals. At Naurdjabhutta lie the bodies of Haésil and Wasil, 
two holy men who were there; and at Umarpur lie 
the remains of Sheikh Ismail, a disciple of Bahéwal H j 
who appears in a dream to deter any one that tries to make 
his tomb ‘ pukka.’ Lastly, there is the shrine of Shah Mihr 
Ali at Darabpur, a mud-built tomb of a saint who disappear- 
ed miraculously some three hundred years ago. 


In Lodhrén there are a few fairly well-known. shrines. 
Among these are the Gardezi tomb at Adamwahan, now fall- 
ing into considerable disrepair, and the shrine of Pir Mila 
at Maulvi Sikandar, built in the time of the Emperor Ma- 
homed Shih. At Lahori rests the body of Pfr Fattehulla: 
this saint lived some three hundred years ago. When a child 
he was found weeping at the thought of the grave, and re- 
ceived a promise that he would never be buried: accordingly 
when che died two coffins came down from heaven: they are 
both in the shrine and can be seen from outside, but no one 
knows in which of them the pfr lies. At Kahror are the shrines 
of Ali Sarwar and Pir Burhan. At Rappar is the tomb of 
Pir Jiwan Sultén, a saint of Shah Jahfn’s time, and in the 





* This saint was one day weighing out th i 
Ho ised the words * Kul unwis” “A paadny Toke orld ng Tee he ae 
Kul saith (19 in all) or does he mean ‘ Kun) un wid’ (Go also to 
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middle of the desert east of Dunyapur is the khankah of 
Sultan Ayib Kattal, the grandson of Makhdim Rashid, a 
daint who was a special adherent of Khwaja Khizr, and is 
said to have died in A. H. 766 (A. D. 1364). 


In Mailsi are one or two Hindi shrines of local celeb- 
rity: including that at Nagarkot, near Fadda,—a com- 
paratively modern shrine of Devi, the vicinity of which is 
haunted, because some centuries ago two girls were at this 
place set upon by dacoits and killed. The mound of Diwan. 
Chawali Mashaikh is named after one of the very early con- 
verts to Islam, and on this site there are several curiosities, 
viz., the tomb of the Diwdn and of his sister, the staff of the 
Diwan, the shrine of his Wazir Shekoh Sahib, the jal tree 
from which the Diwin sprang out as a tiger, the well in 
which Babaé’ Farid hung head downwards for twelve years, 
the tombs of Béba Farid’s three sons, and, lastly, @ shrine 
and Darbir Sahib in ¢omniemoration of B&bé Nanak. At 
Dhallu is the shrine of Abubakar Waraq, a building of dis- 
tinct beauty: this saint was connected with the Chishtis of 
Ajmer, and he was called Waraq because he used every day 
to give his disciples a leaf of paper (warq), on which he wrote 
something and bade them take it to the river, where a mystic 
hand would be stretched out to take the ‘ warq’ and give 
another ‘ warq’ in exchange. This saint was a particular 
friend of Khwaja Khizr; and lately when the shrine wanted 
repair, and no timber long enough for the roof could be 
found, the river brought down logs of the required size and 
deposited them near the tomb. Outside is a remarkable carved 
stone, evidently at one time a part of some Hindé temple, 
which is pointed out as the alms’ bowl of the saint. At 
Dhruharwéhan are the shrines of another Abu Bakar and his 
son and grandson: this Abu Bakar came here early in the 
fourteenth century; and hard by is the tomb of his brother 
‘Ahmad Sultdn, where women who are possessed with devils 
get cured. 


The shrines above mentioned are all in more or less good 
repair; but there are two buildings worth noticing, which 
are now uncared for and in a state of comparative ruin. 
One of these is the fine tomb of Khalid bin Walfd, usually 
known as Khélid Wali, near Khattfichor in Kabjfrwala. 
Khalid is said to have been a Koreshi, who came from Arabia 
in-1015 A.D.: the present shrine is said to have been built 
in the fourteenth century and to have been repaired by Shah 
Jahn. This emperor also built a saréi here, and Khélid 
Wali appears in the old geographies under various disguises 
as one of the stages on the road between Multan and Lahore. 
Some camel-owners offended the saint, and no camel’s milk 
will give butter in this neighbourhood. There is a white 
stone in the middle of the dome, which is said to be made 
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of camels’ butter: a drop is said to fall from time to time, 
and when the last drop falls the day of judgment will come. 


Another and, perhaps, still more remarkable ruin is, that 
of the incomplete mosque at Malikwéhan in the Mailsi 
tahsil. The mosque is situated on a high mound picturesquely 
surrounded by trees, and it still bears considerable fragments 
of exquisite tile-work, including some in colours not ordi- 
narily found elsewhere. These remains, like many others in 
the Mailsi tahsil (¢.g., at Shergarh, Lakhan, ete.), probably 
date from the flourishing days of the seventeenth century. 


One of the proverbial characteristics of Multan city is 
the prevalence of graveyards; and in the district at large the 
veyards (goristin or gustan) are a marked feature in the 
andsecape. They are generally on ground too high for irri- 
gation or cultivation, often on ruined ‘ bhirs’, and are en- 
tered somewhat pathetically in the revenue records as ‘ Mak- 
biiza Ahl-i-Islim *. It is common to bury in the neighbour- 
hood of some saint’s grave, and in such cases the wood round 
the grave is allowed to grow, it being considered profanity 
to lay hands upon it. Though most of the zraveyards are 
bare unlovely ts, there is a tendency, where possible, to 
find a shady place for graves. The grave is generally of 
mud; often a couple of bricks are set at the head, leaning 
against each other, to shelter the lamp; or else a small 
chamber is built for this purpose, or else the lamp is left un- 
sheltered. Sometimes there are small earthen ornaments at 
the four corners of the grave. Sometimes at the head or 
foot there is a coloured tile containing the words ‘ Y4 Allah ’ 
or the name of the deceased. Women are buried in tombs 
of the same shape as the men’s: pardah women have generally 
a special portion of the graveyard allotted to them, but other- 
wise men and women are buried indiscriminately. Children 
sometimes have separate graveyards (there is one such in the 
village of Wahi Channar in Lodhrin) and, in the villages 
at least, Hindi children are buried without objection in 
Muhammadan graveyards. 

At the period of the Moharram it is the custom for sur- 
viving relatives to repair the tombs of their dead and to 
water over them; and on the tenth day of that month it is 
the practice to spread branches of palm-trees or mastir over 
the graves. 

For the grave of a pir or saint considerable outward 
reverence is shown: it is salaamed from a distance and shoes 
are taken off in its vicinity; but ordinary graveyards are 
treated without much sentiment. They are generally un- 
fenced. 

There is a large Anglican Churcli in cantonments where 
parade and other services are regularly held. As the gar- 
rison includes a British Regiment, a Government Chaplain 
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is posted at Multdn. There is also a Roman Catholic Chapel 
where parade services are held for the benefit of Roman 
Catholic troops. 

The number of Indian Christians in the district was 384 
in 1911; but, in consequence of the colonisation of the Khane- 
wal tahsil, a considerable influx has occurred during recent 
years. 


The chief agency for the superintendence of the native 
Christian community was, for many years, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society which beginning its work in 1855 founded 
educational and medical institutions of much value to all 
communities. Unfortunately the great increase in the cost of 
maintenance has compelled the Society to restrict the scope 
of its operations. It has had to sell the very fine school 
buildings opposite the District Courts and close down the 
Girls’ School in which Miss Wadsworth, the late Principal, 
worked devotedly for 30 years. The book-shop in the city 
has also been closed. There now remains only the Women’s 
Hospital in cantonments and the congregation attached 
thereto, but this institution is in itself a monument to the 
devoted labours of the band of lady doctors and workers who 
have from time to time been attached to it. The hospital 
is freely resorted to by women of all religions, and it is justly 
and widely known for its excellent work. There is also a 
branch of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission work- 
ing in the district with its headquarters in cantonments. 

Table 17 of the Statistical Volume gives the principal 
oecupations of the people, while more detailed figures will 
be found in Table 17 of the Census Report of 1921. The 
more ¢ommon means of livelihood are derived from agricul- 
ture and pasture, from industries relating to textiles, dress 
and building and from transport. About 54 per cent. of the 
population is returned as dependent on the land, but the 
actaal proportion is considerably higher than this, as many 
members of occupational castes describe their means of live- 
lihood as that of the caste occupation when they actually 
subsist by agriculture. 

Although the system of wells protects the district from 
acute famine, the vagaries of the inundation canals prevent 
continuous prosperity and years of distress or at least of scar- 
city recur with sufficient frequency to make the question of 
our daily bréad matter of concern to a large section of the 
people. Formerly, the menial classes were the first to suffer ; 
but the old proverb ‘ Pahli chikki kél di mochi te Paoli ” 
is only half a truth since the demand for casual labourers 
— a The lower eee classes ry now probably worst 
aff scarcity and high prices, although the lean years 
lay a burden of debt on coat Tenlonis and tenants whose 
produce does not suffice for their needs. 
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The staple food of the people consists of the kharif CHAPTER L C. 
grains, the pulses, wheat and rice, The kharif grains, gener- : 


still depends to a considerable extent on the means of the 
family. It depends also on the tract in which the family 
lives: in the Hawa, for instance, where little but wheat is 
grown, little but wheat is eaten even by the poor. Rice is 
very little eaten in this district except at festivals: the rice 
grown locally is poor, and good rice for eating has to be 
imported from Bahawalpur or the Punjab. The ordi poor 
zamindar eats jowdr in the winter, diversified at times with 
bajra or china; in the summer he takes wheat, or sometimes 
china or gram. The more prosperous landholders and the 
inhabitants of the towns take pulse and vegetables with the 
bread; the ordinary zamindar does not always manage to do 
this. The poorer people make free use of turnip stalks and 
toots, especially in bad years; and the very poorest have to 
fall back for sustenance in years of distress on food like the 
ber-fruit, the fruit of the pili, chopped methra leaves, the 
unopened buds of the karin (known as béta or dehl4), and so 
forth. The chapdtis eaten in towns are generally much thinner 
than those eaten in the villages. 


Meat is very seldom eaten except by the better class, and 
‘except on occasions of rejoicing or by way of hospitality. 
Even for the better class the cooking is not done in the house, 
nor is the meat partaken of the women. The ordinary 
dish is goat; mutton and fowls being far less commonly eaten, 
Kirérs, being better able to afford it, eat meat more com- 
monly than ordinary zamindérs, and in Multin city the 
-Sreater number of the Hindtis eat meat daily. Along the 


Tivers the consumption of fish is not uncommon even among 
‘the lower castes. 


The use of gur and spices of various kinds is not un- 
usual, but it is more common in towns than outside. Ghi is 
‘much more commonly used in the towns than in the villages. 
Salt is almost always used, whether the vegetables eaten with 
the food are of a saline character or not. Sweetmeats and 
sweet cakes are much sought after in towns, but to the ordi- 
‘nary labourer or peasant they represent a height of luxury 
to which he does not often attain. Of the man whose de- 
sires are unreasonable, he says: ‘ Ghar bhaneji até nahin, 
Philke shokh pakéwe’ (In his niece’s house there is not 
even flour, yet he calls for sweet-cake); or ‘ Ek pinn khwéné, 
dujhé halwe di khair’ (He is begging to avoid starvation, 
and yet he insists on having sweetmeats); and he shows his 
idea of the luxuriousness of sweet things in the saying? 

K 
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‘ Bhath piyé be-sharmi da sira, jo sig sharma da changé ” 
(The sweetmeat of dishonour goes bad, while the herb of 
honour tastes good). The sweetmeats sold in towns are the 
ordinary laddu, pera, ware, &e., of the Punjab. The town 
of Shujaébad, in the proximity of which a certain amount 
of sugareane is grown, is especially velebrated for the 
varieties of thin cake known as * pépar ’ and the sweetmeat 
known as ‘rewri’, There is also a special kind of sugar, 
of a crystallized kind, called sangri misri or kujé di musri, 
which is.said to be a speciality of Multan. 

The ordinary drink in the towns is water, and in the 
country water or butter milk (lassi). Those who can afford 
it will drink milk; and milk comes in for sale in Multan 
city from the nearer villages. The favourite milk in the 
city is cow’s milk; insthe country buffalo’s milk is preferred, 
being richer. In the bdr, eamel’s milk is drunk. There 
js no great consumption of spirits in the district: those 
who can afford them are comparatively few; and although 
many, both Muhammadans and Hindtis, who drink to excess, 
are otherwise respectable men, the practice is looked on with 
disfavour by both religions: and it is, of course, contrary 
to the strict precepts of TIstim. The drinking of tea has 


cincreased much ‘but is still unusual in the villages. 


The usual plan for grown-up persons in the distriet is 
to dine once about midday, and again soon after dark. The 
peasants are, however, very irregular in their hours, and, if 
necessary, go. without their morning meal altogether, without 


feeling the worse for it. In the ploughing season they often 


take a small repast (tikkar, kassé, lassi, and, Kabirwdla 
panrika) in the early morning. 

Nearly every male, as soon os he can manage a huqaa, 
smokes tobacco. Smoking among women is, however, rare, 
except in the lower castes. The ordinary tobaccos of the 
district, especially those with a special name, such as are 
grown in the Tulamba and Luddan tracts, are considered 
i smoking; and it is only a minority who prefer the more 

iting weed of Afghanistan. The smoking of cigarettes has 
spread very rapidly in the towns, but in the villages the 
hugqga retain its pride of place. Snuff is taken as a pre- 
ventive of colds in the head, and so forth, and also fairly 
commonly as an ordinary indulgence; the snuff is ge ly 


“kept in a small wooden box (dabhi) in the waisthand or 
“turban, and the tobacco employed is both country and Kabulf. 


The ‘drinking of * post’ is very little known, and the 
use of ‘chandu ’ is practically confined to the cantonment 
azar: Opium is taken in the form of pills, but the prac- 
tice is for the most part confined to men of bad character. 


©Charas’ is little used outside Multan, and in Multén the 


-tnh-tum. Arivers, Sédhtis and Brahmans are said to be the 
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chiet victims of this form of indulgence. The drinking of CHAPTER L C- 
* bhang ’ is very common among the fakir class, both Hindu = 
and Mussalmén; and among the villagers, too, a certain Poosletio= 
amount of bhang is said to be drunk with the excuse that (9) rood of the, 
this drink is suited to the climate of Multan. Hindus also people. 

use it frequently during the bathing season. Speaking 

generally, opium and hemp drugs, as forms of indulgence, 

are confined to the big towns and the cantonment bazar; 

outside they are chiefly used as medicines only. 

The use of spirits or intoxicants is rare among women of 
any religion or any class in the district except during the 
Holi festival. 

The ordinary Mahomedan wears a ‘ patka’ or ‘ pag (r) Dress. 

or turban on his head, and sometimes a ‘ kulla’ or cap tn- 
side. In the towns the Khilafat movement has made the fez 
more popular; but it is mainly worn as a substitute for the 
turban when indoors, In the cold weather a wadded cap 
coming over the ears (called a kannewali topi) is commonly 
worn; a topi of this kind lasts for some six months, and as 
the hair is commonly oiled, the state of the head-gear at the 
end of that time can be easily imagined. This form of topi 
is higher and larger on the Sutle} border than elsewhere, 
and on that border a cloth topi is sometimes substituted. In 
buying cloth for a turban it is usual among Muhammadans to 
buy an uneven number of yards, such as 9, 11, 13, &e. The 
turban is tied in different ways, and that part which is the 
front elsewhere is in Kabirwala worn somewhat on one side. 
Its size varies according to its owner's taste, and his idea of 
his own importance: some of the Syads indulge in the most 
monstrous specimens. Turbans on the Bahawalpur border 
are larger than elsewhere and the Muhammadan turbuns are, 
as a rule, larger than those of Hindis. Hindus wear the 
pagri, and, to a certain extent, the ‘ kull4’ also; and though 
they usually tie the ‘ pagi’ in a different way to the Mu- 
hammadans, the difference is disappearing, especially in the 
towns. In the towns, too, it is common for them to wear a 
*topi’ or eap instead of the ‘ pagri’ when indoors. 

The fashion of dress worn is much more uniform than 
formerly throughout the district, and local or tribal pecu- 
liarities are disappearing. The Biloches, for instance, no 
longer dress like their tribesmen across the Indus, and the 
greater number of the Pathéns have discarded the shalwar 
or wide trousers of their ancestors. The Muhammadans, gener- 
ally speaking, take more trouble about their dress and general 
appearance than the Hindis. The normal costume in the 
district consists of a waistcloth, a coat of some kind, and a 
plaid worn over the shoulder. The waistcloth (‘ majhla ” or 
*manjhla ’) is generally white or blue: among the Arains 
3t is generally blue, and the Arains of Jalla in foo are 
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known to their neighbours as the ‘ niki paltan, ” from their 
affection for the blue majhla; the Hindus substitute a ‘ dhoti ’ 
for the ‘majhla’. Over the body it is usual to wear a 
‘chola” or ‘ kurta’; both are short coats, but the latter is 
closed by buttons, and the former by a loop. Over all the 
other clothes is thrown, in the form of a plaid, the * chadar ’ 
of cotton: among the richer sort the plaid is a ‘ lungi’ or 
‘khes’ of better material: among the poorer it is often a 
coarse blanket, known as ‘ bhagal ’ or ‘ lukar ’, Some add 
a rumal or large handkerchief of * khaddar ’ (coarse country 
cloth), which is worn hanging loose on the shoulder. In 
the towns and especially among the younger generation Euro- 
pean fashions in dress are by no means uncommon, but the 
villages are still unaffected. 


The women’s dress consists of three parts, corresponding 
to the three items above described. Round the waist an 
legs are worn ‘ suthans ” (° paijamas ’) or petticoats (‘ ghag- 


_ gra”), the former being found mainly in the towns; and 


Hindi women, when cooking or washing, often substitute the 
*majhla’ or ‘ dhoti’ for the petticoat. The Hindu petti- 
coat is erally shorter and shows more ankle than that of 
the M an women. On the body is worn the short 
jacket, called ‘ kurti’ or choli ’, or a longer jacket, known 
as ‘ kurta’ or ‘ chola’, often coloured in broad stripes of 
green, yellow, &e., and always fitted with very short sleeves. 
Over the jacket and over the head is worn the ‘ chadar’ or 
* bhochhan ’, which is gen of white or red cloth; Hindé 
widows wearing white only. is head covering is sometimes 
dispensed with by the poorer castes, and is almost always 
discarded by all castes when indoors. The elaborate pattern 
ed plaids and silk-worked ‘ phulkaris ’, so common in the 
Central Punjab, are quite unknown among the peasantry here. 
The ‘ parda ’ women of the Pathans, Syads, &e., wear, when 
in public, the long enveloping cloak, known as the ‘ burqa et 
but the ‘ burqa’ is not so commonly seen in Multén as in 
the Punjab proper. Generally speaking, the women of this 
district, contrary to the practice of their European sisters, 
wear their best frocks when they are at home, and their worst 
when they go out. 


The Hinds, as a rule, wear their hair shaved or very, 
short, with the exception of the ‘ choti’ or sealp lock: the 
first shaving of a child’s head is complete, but in subsequent 
shavings the scalp lock is left untouched. Both Muhammadans 
and Hindtis generally wear the hair fairly short (so as not 
to fall perceptibly below the level of the lobe of the ear); 
but on the Sutlej side, and especially among Biloches and 
Déridputras, the hair is allowed to hang over the shoulders. 
‘4 common custom in both religions is to shave a rectangular 
space on the crown of the head; and officials or students often 
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keep the hair quite short like Europeans, on the supposition CHAPTER L C 
that long hair interferes with the working of the brain. It » rer 

| is customary to wash ‘the hair pretty frequently with Multan 

| <snitti? or soap made of ‘ sajji’, and, owing to the dry- (r) Dros 

ness of the climate, it is customary to anoint the hair fre- 

quently with oil, made of sarson, camphor and coriander. 


ordinary 
Punjab usage) worn loose. In the northern parts of the dis- 
trict the women sometimes wear the hair plaited and knotted 
on the top of the head. 

Men seldom wear ornaments: a few have bracelets or Ormsments 
ear-rings or finger-rings, but the custom of men wearing 
ornaments is gradually disappearing. The ornaments worn 
by the women are much the same for Hinds as for Muham- 
madans, but the Hindus, being more wealthy, are able to afford 
a better stamp of ornament than the Muhammadans; and 
while the Hindi woman will often wear her ornaments daily, 
the Muhammadan prefers to keep hers for special occasions. 
The usual complement of ornaments consists of ear-rings 
(murkidn, walidn, jhumke, tukma), nose-rings (nath) or nose 
studs (laung), necklaces (katmalé or hassi), armlets (baziband, 
tad), bracelets (chtra, pounchi, ), Plaques (takhtis), 
finger-rings (challe, mundridn), thumb-rings (érsi). and ank- 
lets (karién, anwatfan, lachhe). The women in 
and the Khatri women in Multén also wear the ‘ choti-phul * 
on the top of the hair; but this is uncommon in the other 
tahsils. The ornaments are said to differ very little from 
those worn in the Central Punjab: but the solid anklets 
(karién) are said to be more common in Multan, and the 
chain anklets (lachhe) in the Punjab. Generally speaking, 
the people of this district are poorer than in the Punjab 
proper, and the amount of jewellery possessed by them is 
smaller. 

The city houses are nearly all made of burnt brick, and (») Dwellings 
are two or more stories in height; but the walls are narrower 
and the foundations weaker than in cities like Lahore and 
‘Amritsar, owing to the small amount of rainfall which they 
are calculated to withstand. Some of them have under- 
ground cellars, which are used for protection from the heat; 
but the fashion of having punkhds on the roof is gradually 
ousting that of sitting under-ground.. The newer class of 
building is. more. commodious and well ventilated than. the 
old, but its materials are generally inferior. As in the Punjab 
proper, the Muhammadans have Jarge courtyards than. the 
Hindus; the latter prefer high houses with many stories, 
and a number of small kothis or rooms in each. Mubammadan 
houses are generally surrounded by a high wall to ensure 
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privacy for the women, and in both Hindi and Muhammadan 


houses the baithak or male portion of the house is kept se- 
from that reserved for females. Outsiders are re- 


’ ceived and entertained in the outer portion, but the female 


apartments can be entered by no males except those of the 
family. In a well-to-do establishment the receiving rooms 
are often well furnished according to European ideas, but 
this is seldom the case with the inner apartments. Both 
portions of the house are, as a rule, well kept; and in a 
Hindi house the most scrupulous cleanliness is observed in 
all things connected with the cooking- 


In the villages the number of brick houses has increased 
considerably with the wealth of the people and in the Sidhnai 
circles they are comparatively common; but the ordinary. 
agriculturists or artizan lives im a house with mud walls and 
a thatched roof. The houses are not, as a rule, clustered 
together in one village site as in the Central Punjab, but are 
seattered over the village hand and grouped round the more 
important wells. Where there is a group of houses the 
drinking water of the village is not obtained from wells 
within the site, but from the nearest agricultural well. The 
houses in a hamlet or village are not built as closely together 
as in the Punjab, land being less valuable, and the tastes 
of the people all in favour of elbow-room. It is umusual to 
surround a courtyard with walls, and, if privacy is required, 
a sereen of reed-thatch is all that is used. The houses them- 
selves—especially those of the artizans—are usually kept 
pretty clean, but the courtyards are not attended to in this 
respect. The courtyard generally contains a tree or two, 
and the cattle are generally kept in separate byres (bhdna, 
dhéra*). The village pond, which forms so marked a feature 
of Punjab villages, is here almost unknown. The house of 
d peasant consists of one room of a rectangular shape; the 
shorter pair of walls points up into a gable; the commoner 
classes of wood (karfn or jal) are used for the roof tree; there 
are no windows and only one door; and in the middle of 
the floor is a hole, where in winter the fire is lit, round which 
the family clusters for warmth. In summer the zamindars, 
rich and poor, arm themselves with hand fans; and outside 
each house, especially in tracts near the river, it is common 
to find a‘ mannha’” or raised platform, on which the whole 
family, male and female, sleeps together at night. 


The common word for a house in this district is * jhug- 
_’ Tf it has a flat roof it is known as a * makén, ’ and if 
it is of two stories it is a ‘ mari.” Any house with a roof 
thatch is known as ‘ sath,’ anil a shelter without walls 
‘ chappri. ’ 


| 





* A shed with mud walls is called a bhéna; without walls, a dhira 
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The taste for European furniture has much developed 


during recent years and the majority of the well-to-do both 
in the city and among the richer zamindars, have chairs and 


tables after the European fashion, and use table cloths, (e) Dwellings. 


plates, glasses, &e., for their meals. In_ the ordinary 
peasant’s house the catalogue of. furmture isnot a large 
one, and there are very few of the fancy articles and orma- 
yients that are found in Punjab villages. The hed—which 
is used of course as a chair also—is the most important article, 
and more care is taken of it than of the bed-clothing. The 
latter in summer consists either of nothing at all or of @ 
¢wo-anna palm mat (parchh, phiri, traddi) of the coarsest 
description; the more fastidious zamindérs substituting 
‘ khes, ’ which is also used as @ saddle-cloth. In the winter 
there js added to this the ‘ sawwar ’ (leph, khindi) or rough 
homespun cotton quilt, which takes the place of the ordinary 
city ‘razdi.’ Besides the bed and its appurtenances, the 
country cottage contains a few reed baskets of various shapes, 
some mats and fans of date leaves, a cradle for the baby, 
and some spinning and churning apparatus for the women. 
There are also some large mud bins (kalhotas) for storing 
grain, and the cooking utensils of the family. Outside there 
will often be a swing. Almost always there is a ‘ gharwanji ’ 
or four-legged wooden stand for the earthen pots, and a 
‘ nahila ’ or branched rack on which the pots are hung, face 
downwards. If the owner keeps fowls he has a little 
fowl-house, known as ‘ khuddi, * and a ‘ tinga ’ or roosting 
pole in the immediate neighbourhood. The bhusa is also 
stored near the house in wattled stacks known as * pallas.” 


In all houses the cooking utensils form an important 
part of the equipment. In Hindd. houses these are most 
commonly of brass: among Muhammadans, of copie or bell 
metal, those manufactured in Bahawalpur and Multan being 
preferred. Among the poorer classes and in the villages 
earthenware largely takes the place of metal in the case of 
Mussalmans. 


A Hindi child dying within six months of birth is buried (") Dispos! 
customs. 


beneath a tree and a small cup of water is placed by the 
grave. Tf a child of less than five years, but more than 
six months old dies it is thrown into the river, unless a 
river is far away. For persons above five years of age cre- 
mation is the rule. When an adult male or female is about 
to die he or she js taken off the bed, and laid on the ground 
already purfied with cow-dung, as death on a bed is supposed 
to be a bar to the peace of the departed soul. The corpse 
js washed, and if of a man, it is wrapped up in a white 
shroud while if of a woman it is swathed ina red shroud, 
‘A small quantity of Ganges water is sprinkled on it. It is 
then laid on a wooden bier and carried to the cremation 
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ground on the shoulders of four men who are relieved at 
short intervals by other members of the burial procession... 
As the procession proceeds, the men repeat in chorus the. 
following words :—‘* Ram Ram sat hai ”, “ sat gurén di mat. 
hai’’ (Ram is truth: Truth is the teaching of the spiritual 
masters) or “‘ Bolo Ram sada mukh jai” (Say from the 
mouth Victory to Rama). The bier is first carried on 
the shoulders of the deceased’s sons, if any. They shave 
their heads, moustache and beard as a sign of mourning. 
The funeral procession stops at a short distance from the 
cremation ground and the bier is placed on the ground. The 
** ghara bhannun ” (pitcher-breaking) ceremony is perform- 
ed when the deceased’s son, or failing him his nephew, walks 
round the bier thrice with an then pitcher from which 
he sprinkles water on the ground. At the end of the third 
round the pitcher is broken by dropping it on the ground 
towards the head of the deceased. The bier is then taken to 
the cremation ground and the body is burned on the funeral 
pyre. On the fourth day the bones are collected and placed 
in a small bag and a son, if any, takes them to Hardwar to 
be thrown into the Ganges. The remaining rites are per- 
formed on the 10th and lith days when the ‘ dast4rbandi ’ 
or succession ceremony takes place. On that evening the 
eldest son, and, failing him, the nearest heir, is presented 
with a turban by some leading members of the brotherhood 
as a mark of succession. 


After death among Muhammadans, a man’s clothes are 
removed by the ‘ mulla’; a woman’s by the ‘ mulla’s’ wife: 
and the corpse is washed and scented and then wrapped in 
a winding sheet. Women are generally (from feelings of 
delicacy) put in a coffin of palm-wood; but men are not given 
a coffin. The body is laid on a charpoy and covered with 
as valuable ‘clothes as can be spared, and a copy of the 
Qorin is also put with it. It is then carried out towards 
the cemetery and is halted at a convenient spot on the road, 
where Muhammadans who wish to do so present the dead man 
with so many readings of the Qoran; that is to say, transfer 
from themselyes to the deceased the spiritual benefit of a 
whole or a part of the Qorén reading which they 
have themselves undergone. When the funeral prayer has 
been said the bulk of the people disperse, the near relations 
only proceeding to the cemetery. After burial some wheat 
and salt are given in alms, and the ‘ mulla’ recites the 
‘hang ’ or call to prayer. The mourners then proceed to 
the house of the chief mourner; rice and salt is brought out, 
and after the chief mourner has partaken the rest do the 
same. This is known as ‘ munh choli.’ On the third day 
eomes the ‘ kul khwani’; that is to say, the whole of the. 
Qorin is recited in presence of all the near relations by a 
number of wen who undertake separate parts, all reciting 
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at one time. This being com leted the chief mourner sends CHAPTER L © 
presents of rice and meat or p to every one of the mourners p acne 
and the dastérbandi ceremony, OF formal recognition of the logtation 
heir, is duly carried out. For forty days food is distributed Among Muham- , 
daily: on Fridays the ‘ mulla ’ receives sweetmeats, and on ™eda. 

the day of the khwéni the relations give presents. On 

the chihlam or fortieth day cooked food is distributed to the 

relations and ‘mullas’; and the *mullas’ are similarly 

treated on the Moharram and Shab-i-Barat following. Dur- 

ing the forty days the women collect for lamentation every 

Saturday and Tuesday evening. 


The prospect of a well-attended funeral has its attrac- 


tions in Multdén as elsewhere, especially among the women; 
and there is a proverb which says: ‘ Sadar kér moi. Te 
ghil te satt{’. (She died with pleasure in expectation of a 
fine funeral, and they dragged her body out and threw it 
away.) A death at evening has its disadvantages, as people 
are then about to go to bed and will not stay up to mourn: 
‘Sawin sanje de murde kin kera rosi’ (If a man dies at 
evening, who will weep for him?) The bier is also intro- 
duced in proverbs as the emblem of human mortality: 
‘* Jiha takht jiha takhta ’’ (The bier levels kings and beg- 


gars). 

The games among children have family resemblance (*) Amurements ans 
to those known in other parts of the world, and girls have adie. 
their dolls (gudian). Girls also amuse themselves with toss- 
ing up five bits of broken po off the back of the hand 
and recovering them again in the palm (fitidn), and they 
take each other’s hands and whirl * round the mulbery bush ’ 
(chak chingal). They are fond of swings (pingh). Boys 
play a kind of marbles (chidda) and also ially at night, 
a variety of hide-and-seek (akh di lukri or ukkan-chappan). 
There is also a game, like fox and geese, which is played 
with bricks or potsherds on squares drawn with the finger in 
the dust: this game is known as ‘ The Lion and the Goat’ 
(Shinh bakri). There is also tip-cat or giti-dandé. Cricket 
and football are popular in the larger towns. Both boys 
and men are excited over kite-flying (guddi bézi or patang 
bazi), but not so much as in the Punjab. In the hot 
weather bathing is general, and except in the Rawa nearly 
every male can swim. Men also amuse themselves, especially 
at fairs and festivals, by a kind of prisoners’ base (pir kaudf 
or kaudi-kabaddi; another kind is known as doda), or by a 
slow dance with clapping of hands round a tom-tom (jhum- 
mar), or by playing flutes and singing songs. There is also 
a game known as ‘ tallfén ’ where one man presses his 
on the ground, and others try to pull away his hand from 
off the ground. At many of the fairs there is a rough kind 
of horse-racing (distance two to three hundred yards as a 
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CHAPTER 1, C. rule), and at a few there is tent-pegging: but this latter 


Popelatica. 


is not a popular form of sport. A few of the bigger men 
go in for sport as sport, but their ideas of what is fair shoot- 


i} Amusements and ing and what ought not to be shot differ somewhat from 


estivals, 


those of Englishmen. Not a few of them get more amuse- 
ment from having pigs netted, and then bated by dogs. In 
the towns there is a certain amount of cock and quail fight- 
ing; also ram-fights, which are said to be patronized mainly 
by dhobis, butchers, indigo-dyers, and so forth. Many of 
the idle and wealthier class, especially the Pathans, go in 
for pigeon flying (kabitar bézi), the object being to join 
your flock with your adversary’s and then to seduce as many 
as possible of your adversary’s pigeons to your own roost. 
Wrestling by professionals for gate-money is also common, 
and the wrestling provided at the Sher Shah fair is said to 
be always good; wrestling is also carried on by young men 
throughout the district as a diversion of an evening, and 
some also exercise themselves with Indian clubs (munglidn). 
In the city, chess (shatranj) and chaupat are common pas- 
times, and so are cards (tésh): there are of course numerous 
varieties of the latter, such as piskot (a four-handed game), 
rang ki bizi (a three-handed game), and so forth, 


The fairs held in the district are numerous, being 
mostly in connection with some shrine, and there are 
very few shrines of any importance to which some kind 
of fair is not attached, The guardians of the shrine gener- 
ally receive some small offerings in cash or kind, but in most 
cases they also give out food, so that they retain little or no 
net income. In some cases the zamindars who own the land, 
or have influence in the neighbourhood, take a contribution 
either from the people at the fair or from the shopkeepers 
whom they allow to trade there. At some of the shrines the 
fair is a bathing fair (as at Ram Chautra, Ram Tirath, Suraj 
Kund, ete.); at others, as at Shahkot and Jagir Horiin, the 
people have their children’s hair cut: at others, as at Pir 
Ghaib in Halélwaja, the ailments of cattle are said to be 
cured. At Makhdiim Rashid the well, which is closed for 
the rest of the year, is opened, and the water, which has 
an aperient effect, is drunk by the people. At Jalélpur 
Pirwéla devils are cast out of women. At Rappar, during 
the Moharram the people pass through two aualt Gash ina 
small domed building, somewhat after the manner of the 
fair at Pakpattan; and the building is known as ‘ Bihisht ’, 
Other fairs, too, have their own peculiarities: att David 
Jahanian’s fair, for insiance, in Midnpur, ulcers are cured, 
and at the Budha Sant fair in Dogréna no flesh may be 


eaten. 


Besides the fairs specially attached to shrines there are 
the ordinary seasonal fairs. The Baisékhi fair is celebrated 
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with some circumstance at Rampur near Multan and at Gwans CHAPTER J, ©. 
near Mailsi, at Shahpur near Kahror, and at Paonta near Fs. 
Shujabid. The Dasehra or Ram Lila is observed in mest Popalation. 
large villages, and there are fine shows in Multén both in Fairs and festivals, 
the cantonment and in the Dasehra ground near the Mandi 
Awa to the south-east of the city. There are fairs for the 
rainy season in Saéwan, and several full moon fairs, as well 
as the ordinary Diwali and Holi. Among the Muhammadans 
there are great gatherings in large towns, and at centres 
of Shfism, during the Moharram for the carrying out of 
the téziés. There are also gatherings at both the Ids, and 
the prayers at the Idgah in Multan are yery numerously 
attended on the occasion of the Id-uz-Zuha. 
The fairs are chiefly for amusement, and the amusement 
is in the form of swings, merry-go-rounds, prisoners’ base, 
juggling, wrestling, ete. At some of the fairs there is horse- 
racing and tent-pegging; and at the bigger ones there is danc- 
ing by professional dancers. At almost every fair, also, 
there are booths, where ordinary pedlars’ wares and cloth 
are for sale, together with sweetmeats of various kinds. And 
at one or two of the gatherings there is some real buying 
and selling done among the people; 4s, for instance, at 
Budha Sant, where mules and donkeys find a ready sale, and 
at Rappar and Dhallun, where young camels from Bikdnir 
and Bahawalpur can be bought. 
In connection with the tribal constitution of the dis- (v) Honorary tities, 
trict, it is of some interest to note the honorary titles of 
respect affixed by the people to the names of the more pro- 
minent men. The Bablis of Shujaébid and some of the 
‘Aroras are spoken of as Chaudhri; Aroras of position, es- 
pecially in the east of the district, are called Mehta; Brah- 
mans are known as Pandit or Misr; traders from Shikdrpur, 
etc., as Seth or Bhai and there are Khatri families in Multan 
which are addressed as Malik or Réizéda. 
_ Among Muhammadans the term Malik is applied to the 
chief men among the Khokhars, Vainses and some other clans. 
The Hirajs are called Mehr; the Marrals, Chaudhri; and 
the Avains, Mullin. The Nims, Utheras and Jakkhars re- 
tain the old Hindu title of Réna and the Drigs, Lars, 
Samejas and Mohanans the title of Jam. Pathans and Daid- 
putras are spoken of as Khan Saheb and Syeds as Shah Saheb. 
Syads are also called Pir, and the Bhutta family of Khairpur 
is addressed as Pirzida. The title Nawab is applied some- 
times by the people to members of prominent Pathén fami- 
lies, such as the Kh&kwinis and Badozais. Hhe title Makh- 
dim is applied to the actual guardians of the shrines of 
Bahawal Haqq, Sher Shah, Shah Usaf Gardezi, Sultan 
Ahmad Katté] and Musa Pék Shahid, and it is sometimes 
-extended to one or two of their immediate relations. The 
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title is one of considerable honour and its use is jealously 
preserved by those who are traditionally authorized to enjoy 
it. 


In a tract where the cultivation of new areas depended 
largely on personal enterprise, it is natural that the names 
of many villages should commemorate either the original 
founder or the tribe that first settled there. Of the first 
class are Muhammadpur, Midnpur, Serai Sidhu, Naurang- 
Sbad, Basti Ratta, Khanpur, Todarpur, Kesarpur, Jalalabad 
and many others too numerous to mention. the se- 
cond class are Kot Bhutta, Bela Panjudna, Sandidnwala, 
Khokhar, Lar, Labar, Bosan Lodhran, Rawéni, Kamun, 
Sandila, Vains, etc. But a personal name is not always 
associated with that of the founder, it may refer to a relation, 
to his spiritual teacher, to an agent, a jagirdar, or even a mort- 
gagee. Occasionally, the name of an early tenant has sur- 
vived, while the instances in which the tribe of the tenant 
has been used are sufficiently common to erephasise the fact 
that the success of a new settlement was dependent on the 
type of cultivator obtained. Bahawalpur Sukha records the 
names of both the founder and his son, but instances of this 
kind are rare and double names more often refer to the foun- 
der and his tribe. Of the latter are Sult4npur Hammar, 
Séleh Maha, Sheikhpur Shujra and Miénpur Mahtam. 

The rulers of the day have left their names in Dairépur, 
Sikandar4béd, Ghézipur, Akbarpur, Alamgir and Muzaffar- 
abid. The memory of a saint is preserved in Pir Tannun, 
Mahdipur, Sher Shah, Makhdim Rashid, Abu Said, Kotla 
Shah and many other villages. Alipur in the Shujabad 
tahsfl is named after the Caliph Ali, and Muhammadpur in 
Lodhran after the Prophet. Religious influence is also ap- 
parent in such names as Dinpur, Murishdpur, Kadipur, 
Ram Kalli and Rémpur. That shops were formerly rare in 
rural areas is suggested by the occurrence of hatti (shop) as 
a distinetive affix in several village names. Rui-hatti, Matti- 
hatti, Gajju-hatti and Paunta (Panu-hatta) are instances of 
this kind. Many names represent some local peculiarity 
which may refer to the nature of the soil, the position of 
the village lands, a canal water-course, a special crop, @ 
prominent tree or group of trees, the character of the vil- 
lage site, or a distinctive building. An instance of each 
kind is supplied by— 

‘ Tattar ’ (barren Ignd). 

‘ Siri’ (a sailab tract). 

* Nangni’ (a winding water channel). 

* Nilkot ’ (formerly noted for its indigo). 
* Bohar’ (after a bohar tree). 


*Compiled from information kind 
io SOR Lae Oe ae ee 
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* Vanoi’ (after a clump of van trees). 

* Aroti’ (a place of reed huts). 

* Sakot’’ (the place with three forts), 

More often, the peculiarity is emphasised by the use of 

# distinctive prefix or suffix of which the following are the 
aeost common :— 

* mari ’=a brick house. 

‘ béla ’=riverside jungle. 

* bét ’=the riverain. 

* jhék ’=a cluster of huts. 

‘ kot ’, ‘ koétla’, ‘ kotli’, ‘ gérh’, ‘ garhi’, ‘ thul °= 

a fort. 

‘kund ’ or ‘ bahli’ (bahl)=riverside jungle. 

* dal’, *‘ chhamb ’=marsh. 

* theh ’ or ‘ tibba ’=mound. 

‘ dhand budh ’=old river bed. 

‘ara ’=high land. 

* binda ’=island. 

* déra ’=a resting house for strangers. 

* kétha ’=house. 

* ghat ’=ferry. 

* déh ’=village. 

‘ dhéra "=a depression especially in jungle estates. 

* chauki ’=Government post. 

‘ thatta ’=temporary hamlet. 

* wahi ’=canal water-course. 

* wahan ’=cultivation. 
Historical events or local incidents have had far less in- 
fluence on names than might have been expected. Shitib- 
garh commemorates the rapid construction of a fort under 
the orders of Dewan Saéwan Mal, Zorkot the building of a 
stronghold by a son against his father’s wishes, and Fatteh- 
bela is said to be the site of the defeat of a band of robbers. 
‘At Billiwala a traveller's cat is supposed to have fallen 
down a well and Kuranga may owe its name to a severe 


hail-storm that killed many sheep. Other instances of the 
same kind are rare. 


The mahal of Multan was divided into six tarafs in 
Moghul times. The Ravi used to flow through Taraf Ravi; 
Taraf Daira was named after the hermitage (daira) of a 
faqir; Tarafs Mubarik, Ismail and Sidhu Hissam were named 
after their respective lambardars and Jumma Khalsa used 
to pay its revenue direct to Government. 
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Further information regarding village names will be 


found in Appendix II]. 
Sir Edward Maclagan writing more than twenty years 


Characteristics of the ago gave the following excellent description of the charac- 


people. 


teristics of the people :— 

“The habits of the people of Multdn differ in many respects from 
those of the inhabitants of the Central Punjab. The character of the 
people also has certain peculiarities, and it may be said generally 
that they are more self-centred and, at the same time, jess alert and 
less industrious than the ordinary Punjabi; but these qualities are 
mixed with some strange inconsistencies, and they have also redeem- 
ing traits of which one should not lose sight. 

“The Multani peasant lives on a well and not in a large village, 
and he marries a neighbour and not a woman from a distant districc. 
He never enlists, and sees nothing of any district but his own. He 
has therefore a distrust of strangers. The proverb says ‘ Safar-i- 
Multan té ba Idgah’ or ‘ The Multdni travels no further than the 
Idgah.’ It is only with great difficulty that even the educated classes 
are persuaded to leave the district: a Government servant will often 
refuse a transfer in spite of great inducements in the way of pro- 
motion, and even the better class of zamindars are as bewildered and 
unhappy in Lahore as a Highlander of the nigttconth century in 
London. To the ordinary peasant the effect of his isolated life is- 
that his address is less pleasing and his demeanour more unsociable 
than that of a Punjabi agriculturist. He wants to be left alone; and 
though among friends he is cheerful enough, he lacks the real social 
instinct. He has little public spirit, and seldom looks at any one's 
interests but his own. poorer zaminddr cares nothing for in- 
stance, about the assessment of his village, but is keenly mterested 
in the revenue of his own holding. The richer men have no idea of 
spending money on works of public utility, and with one or two 
notable exceptions, there is scarcely a man in the district who has 
voluntarily spent a rupee on any public building or institution. As 
friends, too, the Multdénis have a bad reputation; disinterestedness is 
said to be unknown and a variant of the proverb above quoted says 
* Dost-i-Multaén ta ba Idgah’, which is as much as to say that a 
Multénf friendship has a radius of about a mile. 


** So, too, there is a pervading air of slackness about the inhabi- 
tants of this district. Both nature and man have been too strong 
for the Multanf peasant. No one who has seen the cher labourers at 
work will say that the Multanf is incapable of hard work, but there 
can be little doubt that he has a great disinclination for it. The 

rostrating effects of the fierce summer heats, and the absolute hope- 
sar of the agriculture in years when floods are scare, have broken 
the heart of the peasant, and the size of his holdings has taken 
away a t incentive of minute cultivation. The inhabitant of 
Multan,  B0R capable of exertion for a time, is, as a rule, easily 
discouraged. is efforts are by fits and starts; long continued energy 
is unknown to him; and he has not the instinct of discipline which 
mark the Jat of the Central Punjdb. Though he is incapable of dis 
cipline (or rather perhaps becanse he is incapable of discipline) the 

ultanf, haying been since history began under the heel of one 
foreign conqueror or another, is pecunarly insensible to any display 
of authority which is not accompanied by force. A man, for instance, 
who is asked in an ordinary tone to show the road, will say he does 
not know it; but if addressed fiercely, will comply at once. A man 
who is reminded in the ordinary way that his revenue is due, will 
pay no attention; but if he is threatened with insult or imprisonment, 
reggae f the district a read ips = site oe 

2 rict a iy prey to unscrupulous ials : 

believes stolidly that nothing can be done withont bribe, and he he 
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ready to bribe any one to do anything, merely because it is the custom CHAPTER I, C. 
to do so and without any of the desire to obtain a quid pro quo, which ai 
characterizes the Jat of the Punjab proper. Population. 


“With all these drawbacks the native of the district is not with- Characteristics of the 

out many good points. He has generally a strong, tall, well-nourished people. 

figure, and he is good natured and easy going to a degree. He is in 

his own careless way exceedingly hospitable. In his speech he is 

frank and outspoken, and his religious practices, as a rule, steer fairly 

clear both of indifference and bigotry. If he had more knowledge of 

outlying districts, more confidence in himself, and less distrust of his 

rulers; he would be a very favourable specimen of mankind. 


““ Any sketch of the manners of the people would be incomplete 
‘without a reference to the virtues of hospitality and liberality, which 
enter so largely into the ideal standard of a good life among the in- 
habitants of the district. Among the Hindtis there is naturally less 
“hospitality than atbong the Muhammadans and their charity is more 
ispratally > lated; but from any ordinary standpoint they, too, are 
‘extremely Charitabi . The hospitality of the Muhammadan, and his 
charity also, is on a more lavish and careless scale. The chief aim 
of the better class of zaminddr is to be known as ‘ bara fayydz,’ or 
‘ mihman-nawidz,’ and the more religious among them are nearly 
always the more generous. Rulers of a lavish character have a very 
solid renown, and few will be remembered longer in the Sutlej tract 
than the ‘Sakhi Bahdiwal Khan,’ of Bahiwalpur, At the same time 
this profuseness—this ‘derediri’ as it is expressively called—has brought 
many careless zaminddrs to ruin, and the virtue is apt to be carried 
to excess. There are also, no doubt, many zamindirs, whose professions 
of liberality are louder than their acts, and many with whom liberality 
goes much against the grain; but the existence of his virtue on 80 
large a scale, and the large part which it plays in the people’s standard 
of excellence, cannot be too carefully remembered.’ 


This description is still true in all essentials, though the 
forces of progress have not left the Multdni entirely untouch- 
ed. Love of home and distrust of the unknown were shown 
during the War when unceasing efforts were necessary in 
order to induce the young men to enlist, while of those who 
did enter the Army the great majority left it on the first 
opportunity though not a few had proved themsélves good 
soldiers. On the other hand, the spread of education, the 
improvement in communications and the gradual approach 
of perennial canal irrigation have undoubtedly had an effect 
on the outlook even of the peasantry. The canal colonies 
have created new standards of comfort, and, with results 
not entirely favourable to the prosperity of the district, have 
taught the ordinary cultivator fo look further afield than his 
own well. The Multénf peasant is still incapable of sustain- 
ed effort; but he is less conservative than formerly, and it 
is generally admitted that his methods of cultivation. though 
still inefficient, are better than they were. While lethargy 
and indifference are the most characteristic traits of the 
people, individual enterprise is by no means rare. Among 
the Hindtis and especially among the capitalists, it is general, 
rand it is owing partly to their example that many large 
Muhammadans owners now take a keen and intelligent in- - 
terest in their estates, 
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‘Areas.—The area of the district is divided as follows :— 


CBAPTER Il, A. 
er 2,235 square miles. 


s Cultivated oa 

riculture. 
vi Uncultivable Waste ve 2,882 square miles. 
2. ee eae Government forests (reserved)... 1,341 square miles. 


ther Uncultivable Waste ... 495 square miles, 
In the Khénewal tahsil the cultivated area is classified 


as follows:— 


a ihc Ue 
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In the other five tahsils the matured areas rather than 


the recorded areas by soils furnish a guide to the 
of the cultivation, and in the statement below a comparison is 
given of the conditions at the 3rd and 4th Settlements res- 


pectively :— 










Class of crops, 


Obahi-Nabri 
Chahi-Saildb 
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Soil, The whole district is one of comparatively recent alluvial 


formation, and the composition of the soil is, within certain 
limits, of a very uniform character. Everywhere there is 

S sand at a greater or less distance from the surface, and the 
main soils are distinguished from each other according to 
the greater or less admixture of the clay with the sand. 
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The sandiest soil of all is known as retli, and the soil CHAPTER I, A 
which consists of a thin layer of alluvion above a sandy sub- prem te | 
stratum is called dramman. The ordinary light loam preva- 

lent in the greater part of the district is the 94s; & good Soils. 

average soil requiring a fair amount of irrigation, but capable 

of bearing most of the ordinary crops. Gas which grows drab 

grass or harmal is not as good as that which grows jal or karil 

bushes; and this, again, is inferior to that which grows the 

jand. A somewhat richer gas is known as phambi, and the 

best soil of all is the milk, a reddish soil of a soft texture, 

with very little sand and retentive of moisture, 


The ordinary hard clay soils are known as mul or pakki 
zamin. Harder than these and more difficult of cultivation 
are the soils known as kappar and rappar. Both these terms 
are used by zamfndirs for very hard soils, in which, as a 
rule, nothing but rice or sawink will grow; they often distin- 
guish between the two soils, but the points of distinction as 
given by different zamindérs do not always agree; and all 
that can be said is, that on the whole rappar is somewhat 
better and more culturable than kappar, which is almost, 
if not entirely, unculturable. 


Kallar, kallar shor and kalardchhi are all varieties of 
the saline soils sq well known in other districts of the province, 
The surface of the soil is generally a soft snowy w ite, but 
this superficial defect does not necessarily imply any radical 
impracticability in the soil ; on the contrary, some of the 


but this can be removed by irrigation or. by digging it away, 

is ordinary shor is known as ‘ chitta shor’; but there is 
another variety known as ‘kéla shor,’ which presents a black, 
clammy looking appearance, and which it is practically im- 
possible to eradicate: it is especially prevalent in the tract 
near Gawen in Shujabéd. The general attitude of the agri- 
culturist towards kallar soils is shown by the proverb: 
‘Bhanne de pichhon mil na bhajjin ; bij na héri’ 
(Do not run after a man who is running away; and do not 
‘waste your seed on kallar land.) 


In the riverain tracts one finds special names attached 
‘to the soils usually found in places subject to flood. The 


sticky, uneven soil caused by the lon standing of water in 
places where new alluvial matter ie been deposited is 
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CHAPTER U1, A. So, too, in the Bar or Rawa areas, there are special names 


— applied to particular tracts or soils, Good soil, if supplied 
- with water, is spoken of as ‘ Rawa sohawa,’ and, if deprived 


Sols. | of water, as ‘ Réwa rund’: the epithets being expressive 
of the ‘ married ’ or ‘ widowed ’ state of the tract ; the good, 


moist 


viyéh 


soil along the old Bids goes by the name of the * bar 
*, and the Mailsi bar between the Bids and Sutlej is 


spooken of as the ‘ bar-barani * tract. 


Means of irrigation. When all is said, however, that can be said regarding 
<a ‘08 the differences of soils, it remains that in a district like 
Multdn all these distinctions fade into very little as compared 


with the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated land, 
and the composition of the soil has much less to do with the 
produce than the amount and character of the irrigation re- 
ceived. The soil has on this account been always classed in 
the Government records according to the method of irriga-- 
tion, the classification being as follows :— 


(8) System of culti- 


Irrigated by wells alone ...  Chéhi. 
Irrigated by canals and wells... Chahi-Nahbri, 
Irrigated by canals alone and by flow Nahri. 
Irrigated by canals alone but by lift Thaléri. 
Irrigated by wells assisted by lift 

irrigation from canals age i-Jhalari. 
Subject to river floods .. Sailab. 
Well lands assisted by river floods... Chéhi-Sailab. 
Land irrigated by direct lift from 

rivers, ponds, ete. eae 


Dependent on rainfall .. Bérdni. 


The wells in the greater part of the district are unused’ 
during the summer months, the areas which they serve being 


vation. 

Well ealtivation, in those months as far as possible irrigated by canal water 
or submerged by river floods ; and the well cattle are thus 
during those months ayailable for ploughing. The land° 


which 


is cultivated for the rabi is during the latter part of” 


the summer soaked as much as possible with water from 


canals 


or floods, and when the rabi has been ploughed and 


sown the effects of this soaking in some tracts and in : 
years suffice to bring the crop to maturity, especially if aided” 
by-a little winter ram, As a rule, however, the crop requires 
some further irrigation, and it is the function of the wells 
to supply to these winter crops the further irrigation that 
they need. The le, therefore, are busy all winter, 
and especially towards the end of the winter months, in do-. 
ing all they can to supply the necessary well water to each 
part of their holdings in succession. The months when the: 
wells are working are in some ways the busiest months ; and! 


, 
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there is a saying ‘ Jinhén jutte kh unhan de sukh na sutte CHAPTER I, A. 

ruh’ (One whee well is working a RO peace or sleep), i 
Where the wells are unaided either by canals or sauléb 

—as im large parts of the central or Rawa tracts—the system Well-cultivation. 

of well cultivation has special peculiarities. The wells are, 

it is true, often abandoned there also in the summer, owing 

to the intense strain on the cattle which the working of the 

wells in the blazi heat of these unsheltered tracts entails, 

but generally a little jowér and cotton is sown to keep things 

going ; and as the autumn begins the well is worked to aid 

the rabi ploughings. The wheat sowing continues for a 

longer period on the unaided wells than on the aided wells, 


ploughed and sown before the effects of autumn drenching 
have passed off. These unaided wells are generally deeper 
than the others and they require a superior breed of cattle 
to work them ; and tenants for such wells are less easy to 
procure than for others. On the other hand, the areas 
attached to them are large, the harvests are so alternated that 
there is no fear of exhaustion and the produce per acre is 
often surprisingly good, 


In the Khanewal tahsil, canal cultivation is entirely de- Canal cultivation. 
pendent on supplies from the Lower Bari Doib Canal and 


mee. It is in 


the other five tahsils, which are dependent on the Sidhnai 


he characteristic features of 
the local system of cultivation are found and it is te these 


that the following description applies. The statement 
given at the beginning of this chapter shows how the im- 
Provement of the canals and the increase in the number of 
wells between the third and fourth Settlements have resulted 
in a large increase, firstly. in the area cropped and, secondly, 


ment of resources. 


The inundation canals take their ri 
in the banks of the Trivers : 
cient flood-water to pass over the bed-level of these openings; 
that is to say, fenerally speaking, from the end of April to 
October. en the rivers are in full flood from June to 
aigust ae is always plenty of water in the canals, and the 

> 28 to arrange by means of regulators and escapes for 
the harmless disposal of superfluous water. Tt is at the be- 
ginning and ¢ of the Season, when the rivers are rising 
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or falling, that the conditions of irrigation become critical. 
The success of the kharif crops does not depend on the volume 
of water received by them during the season, but upon the 
length of time during which supplies can be assured ; and 
the success of the rabi sowings depends not on the amount 
of water available during the summer, but on the amount, if 
any, available at the end of the season. It is, therefore, in 
respect of its position towards these early and late waterings 
that the chief differentiation between village and village, 
or between holding and holding, consists. A water-course 
with a good slope and a head whose level is well below the 
flood-level of the canal will run earlier and longer than 
others; and the village supplied by it will, ceteris pari 

be better off than others. So, too, if a village is dependent 
for its kharif on indigo, a late rise in the river will ruin 
its harvest, or, if it depends on cotton, an early fall will 
seriously damage it. Some yee are so situated that they 
are sure of supplies for the whole of their rabi sowings ; 
others are thankful if they can sow any of their wheat at 
all without using their wells. Some holdings are assured of 
flow throughout the summer, and such are readily taken up 
by tenants. Other holdings have to_eke out their supplies 
by working jhalirs in the earlier and later months, at on 
such the tenants look askance. Some water-courses, owned 
by rich men, are fully cleared in the winter so as to run 
throughout the summer ; others, owned by the poorer or less 
{united zamindérs, are not cleared, or are cleared imperfect- 
ly; so that they run in flood time only or silt up altogether. 


A glance at the tables of crop returns will generally in- 
dicate pretty clearly the position of a village in respect of 
canal irrigation. The choicest class of village is that in 
which the whole kharff crop is nahri flow, and the whole rabi 
is chaéhi-nabri, that is to say, in which the canal supply in 
the hot months is so continuous and assured that the wells 
need not be used either for sowing or maturing the kharif, 
and in which the number of wells is amply sufficient to pro- 
tect and to mature in the winter the crops which have been 
sown by the aid of canal water in the autumn. The more a 
village deviates from this standard the less satisfactory is its 
position. A village will sometimes have some pure nabri 
gram and peas in the rabi, especially if there be much rice 
land on which these crops can be sown without further water- 
ing, and such a village is not necessarily inferior to the best ; 
but if there be any considerable amount of nahri wheat, the 
wells are clearly insufficient and the outturn will be inferior. 
Tf there is much pure chéhi cultivation in the rabi, or if any 
part of the kharif is chéhi-nahri, the village has obviously 
received an inadequate supply of canal water, or portions of 
it must be too high to be properly commanded. Worse still 
je the village which has any pure chéhi cultivation in the 
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kharif, for with canals in the fpmedinte. pesabbonhood > CHAPTER IL, A 
tenant requires great inducements to work a well in the a gyciter 
summer. And in each class of village things are made worse } 
if the canal irrigation is by lift and not by flow: for the sval cultivation, 
tenant objects to the ‘ lote kaé pani’ on the canal, almost as 

much as he objects to it in the case of a well. If the village 

is near the head of a canal, its irrigation will be mainly 

dependent on lift ; if at the tail, the water runs short when 

supplies in the canal are low. It is to considerations such 

as these just noticed that the native of this district addresses 

himself in estimating the value of a holding, far more than 

to considerations of soil ; but the poorer a village or holding 

may be as regards irrigation, the more important does differ- 

ence of soil become. When canal water is abundant, it 

matters little whether the ground be ‘ thirsty ’ or ‘ cold ’, but 

the more the crop is dependent on wells, the more does it con- 

cern the cultivator to have a soil which retains the little 

moisture he can from time to time supply. 


In the normal village in the normal year the cultivator 
looks for the arrival of the canal water about the end of 
April. If he wishes to grow indigo on his holding he at 
once floods his lands in order to plough and sow for that crop. 
Tf cotton is to be grown, its cultivation has to be undertaken 
with little delay, and the sowings are Peri over by the 
middle of June. If rice is cultivated, the seedlings are 
transplanted about the end of the same month. The kharif 
jowadr is sown in July, the béjra follows shortly, and then 
the til. All these crops are sown and grown with 
water only ; the indigo and rice are cut before the canals cease 
to flow; and the cultivator will think himself hardly used if 
he is unable to use the canal for the final watering of the 
others. While the water is still in flood, he begins the 
* rauni” or preliminary waterings for the rabi crops ; and 
the more waterings and ploughings he can give to his 
wheat the better chance he fei of a good outturn. Before 
the canals subside, he puts in his peas, turnips and gram, 
and towards the end of October, shortly after the canals have 
ceased to run, the wheat sowings commence. The turnips 
and wheat will receive some three or four waterings from the 
well during the winter, and the others will get such water as 
ean be spared. From December onwards the turnips are 
taken up for cattle, and with the spring the peas begin to be 
similarly utilized. Then the gram is harvested, and the op- 
erations of the year culminate finally with the wheat cuttings 
in April. 

_ On the Sidhnai canal the circumstances, though similar, 
differ in some respects. The agriculturist on that canal 
generally counts on the canal beginning to flow in March. 
Tf supplies are scanty, they are used to save the nabri wheat; 
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if, however, an adequate amount of water is available, it is 
employed to help in the cotton ploughing, and to irrigate 
the vegetables and early china of the zaid rabi. By the end 
of April he may be pretty certain of regular supplies, and 
he then begins his kharif sowings, or if any portion of his 
land is kappar he will try to lay down some rice. As soon as 
supplies are assured he ceases to work his well (if he has 
one), and it is quite exceptional for any well water to be used 
for the kharif harvest. Not only are rice, indigo and til 
grown on purely nabri lands, but cotton, chari, jowér and 
china are also almost entirely grown without well water. In 
August and September the cultivator puts down the late 
china and sathri which the autumn flowing of this canal 
allows him io interpose between the kharif and the rabi. 
Then as the chances of supplies failing increase he hastens 
to sow his turnips and to plough for the wheat. The area 
which he puts under wheat depends almost entirely on the 
amount of water available during the autumn months ; if 
supplies cease early in October the area will be comparative- 
ly small, but if supplies continue more and more land is 
brought under the plough, the maximum being reached 
(except as regards well areas) when supplies last on to the 
middle of December. As a rule, however, the zamindér 
cannot look for water after the first few days of November, 
and all cultivation thereafter is dependent on wells. If rain 
fails during the winter the zamindar who has no well begi 
to feel the want of it ; and if the canal does not begin flow. 
ing till late the nahri wheat harvest runs great risk of de- 
struction. With a well in use judicious waterings are be- 
stowed on the turnips and wheat within reach; so that these 
crops are duly saved and their outturn promoted, but should 
the canal run all through the winter there is every temptation 
to leave the well alone and to trust entirely to canal irriga- 
tion. The chahi-nahri irrigation of the rabf in fact varies 
pretty nearly in inverse proportion to the duration of the 
winter supplies in the canal. 

The critical time with the Sidhnai agriculturist is the 
period when the supplies are short. If all the rijbahas can- 
not be fed at once, they run in turns, and everything depends 
on the period elapsing between two supplies thus meted out 
to one réjbaha. Both in spring and in autumn there are 
crops to sow and crops to mature, and the zamindar is often 
in a strait, when water is scarce, as to whether his scanty 
supply shall be used for sowing or maturing; and bad judg- 
ment or bad luck in this respect may have serious conse- 
quences. 


The character of the floods on the three different rivers— 
the Ravi, Chenéb and Sutlej—has been described in Chapter 
I above ; and the cultivation naturally is affected by the 
character of the flooding in each case. 
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The Ravi riverain for the first ten miles from the diss CHAPTER TI, A 
trict border is a thin strip of country, mostly covered with F pom ian 
sand and small tamarisk scrub ; it is bounded, asa rule, on “ ricalture, 
either side by a bank, which displays at times a solitary Sailéb caltivation 
jhaldr, and at times the gaping mouth of some disused canal 
eut. At places the bank shelves away, and here, especially 
if the river is on the turn, a little sailab may flow inland 
and give rise to a few acres of cultivation. Occasionally, 
too, there is an old river branch which penetrates the bank 
and rejoins the main river below ; and through this branch 
the flood waters may How in summer and on its bed some 
gram or wheat crops may be grown in winter. As it ap- 

ches Tulamba, the riverain widens out and the sailéb 
improves ; but even here the tract which is sure of inunda- 
tion is comparatively small, and large areas slope up on 
either side which can only hope occasionally to be flooded. 

‘Outside the land directly reached by the floods there lies on 
either side of the river a higher tract which looks for susten- 
ance to the numerous river-cuts made by the zaminddrs. A 
large part of the area recorded in our papers as sailib in this 
riverain is land which receives the floods in this indirect 
manner. The wells, lying as they do for the most part in 
the higher tracts, have been built in the expectation of hel 
ing this indirect inundation ; not » few, also, have been nen. 
in positions where direct flooding is received, but scarcely 
one has been constructed with the intention that it should 
subsist on its own resources. When floods begin to fail, the 
wells are for a time kept up in the hope of better things to 
‘come: then as this hope is disappointed the inferior. wells 
= out of use, and their owners migrate elsewhere; better 
wells and those in the hands of stronger men last on until 
‘the attractions of the Lower Bari Dodb Colony prove too 
‘strong for the tenants. 


On the Chendb there are, roughly speaking, three classes 
of riverain cultivation. Immediately adjoining the river is 
the low land on to which the river is almost certain to over- 
flow every year; the soil here is exceedingly variable not 
enly from place to place, but also from year to year ; and the 
fine rich river-bed wheat soil of this year may in a year or 
two be reduced to mere sand or swept away altogether. 
Above this lower area and divided from it by a rise of level 
more or less well defined is the tract of secondary sailab, 
which, as a rule, the high floods only penetrate, and where 
but little silt is deposited; the soil in this tract is less liable 
to violent change, but the area inundated fluctuates greatly 
from year to year. When the floods come down in June 
-July, their tendency is to spread vaguely inland as far as the 
pace! Se levels will permit, and (especially in the southern 
‘corner of the district) to penetrate by eréeks and natural 
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depressions to villages far distant from the river. This ten- 
dency to spread inland, having in many cases led to wide- 
‘spread destruction of crops and other property, has in the 

ultén tahsfl, and in the northern part of Shujaébéd, been 
artificially checked by a series of embankments ; but the 
areas immediately within these embankments, though pro- 
tected from direct flooding, are often subject to indirect in- 
fluence from the river by means of percolation, and in such 
areas is found a kind of cultivation which may be classed as 
a tertiary form of sailab. This again exhibits itself in two 
forms which are found not only within the embankments, but 
also outside them in lands to which the actual flooding does 
not reach. In the north of Multén on the one hand, where 
the soil is favourable, the cropping on lands reached by per- 
colation is as rich as that of the flooded areas, and being 
much safer is much sought after. On the other hand, in the 
douth of Multan and north of Shujab4d, where the soil is 
worse and more tainted with salts, the water oozes treely 
through the earth, and in the summer months occasionally 
stands so deep and so long on the canal commanded area as 
to retard the cultivation of the rabi and to prevent or serious- 
ly injure that of the kharif. This oozing of water is known 
as somén, and it forms the subject of much complaint; but 
complaints are equally loud when owing to a change of the 
course of the river, or for some other reason, it ceases alto- 
gether and the land is left without moisture. The general 
result, however, in the villages affected has been the substi- 
tution of rabi crops for kharif, and of less valuable crops for 
the more valuable. A favourable flood season is one that 
begins early in June and ends early in August. If the floods 
go down in time, the higher lands available are sown with 
til, and the lower with mash; but the floods are more power- 
ful and of longer duration in the south than in the north, 
and the proportion of kharif cropping decreases markedly as 
one goes further south. The general riverain cultivation in 
the tahsfls of Multin and Shujdbéd begins in September, 
when the peas, masar, methra and gram are put into the 
ground, to be followed in October by the wheat. The wheat 
is the main staple of the river lands, and all the energies of 
the zamindars, especially in the extreme south, are directed 
eo — Sager poco however, is sel- 

om ; and although the sai ping is particularl 
impeded by noxious weeds, weeding ia gractioglty unkntire, 
There is, moreover, little or no attempt at rotation, and the 
broad wheat lands of southern Shujé have borne the same 
crop year after year ever since they were reclaimed from 
jungle. Of the wells which are dotted about the landward 
portions of the sailéb area very few are used for the produc- 
tion of an autumn crop ; for if the floods reach the well area 
in the summer, the standing water, will, as a rule, prevent 


the kharff ploughing ; and if the floods in any year fail to 
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reach the well, the soil is generally too dry and too light to CHAPTERIL, A. 
make unaided kharif watering profitable. The main func- Agrtiiltaze. 
tion of the wells is to mature the wheat and to ensure the 

supply of water to this crop when the moisture introduced Suilé> caltivation. 
by the summer flood begins to disappear. The sailéb wells 

are shallower: their cylinders, as a rule, are narrower; and 

the number of cattle required for working them is smaller 

than in the canal tracts. Being to a great extent deserted 

in the summer months, they are wey often devoid of the 

usual accessories—the trees and the adjoining homestead—of 

the upland wells; the people and their cattle live less upon 

their wells than elsewhere: and are often congregated in 

high plots of ground in groups of thatch-roofed byres and . 
cottages, sometimes surrounded by a small embankment, and 

sometimes half hidden among clumps of palm-trees. As 

autumn comes on many of the cultivators move out to their 

fields and live for the winter in rough wattled sheds, which 

they run up alongside of their cultivation. 


On the Sutlej there is comparatively little chahi-sailab 
cultivation ; the river seldom penetrates beyond the high 
bank, and in the tract below the high bank there are very 
few wells. The high bank, at the same time, limits the in- 
fluence of the river in the way of percolation. The river 
floods come down in July and August. If the floods are 
strong, they work up to the high bank or beyond it ; if weak, 
they leave large stretches untouched even on the lower levels. 
As a rule, the water stands too late in all but the higher 
parts of the riverain lands to allow of any kharff being cul- 
tivated, but occasionally a little til or jowdr is sown in July 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the water. The main 
agricultural operations, however, begin in the latter part of 
September, when the floods have subsided. For wheat the 
zamindar will plough twice; for the other crops, such as 
or grain, or masur, or methra, he contents himself with a 
single ploughing, or at times dispenses with ploughing al- 

ther. In new land he will for a year or two grow the 
inferior crops, and will then proceed to grow wheat. As the 
spring advances numbers of cattle migrate from the higher 
tracts to graze in the moister river lands and to feed upon the 
peas and other fodder crops which their owners purchase for 
them. In April comes the wheat harvest: the cattle are 
then let loose among the stubble, and by the middle or end 
of June, before the floods begin to rise, the grain heaps are 
removed to the higher and more secure grounds; the cattle 
and the cultivators follow, leaving the temporary sheds in 
which they have spent the winter ; and the fields are aban- 
doned once more to the mercy of the river. 

Irrigation from an open surface of water by means of 
the Persian wheel or jhaldr is found both on the rivers and on aa 
the canals. The jhaldrs are of several kinds. The oral or 
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bahar badi is a small contrivance, having a few 2 ay only, 
but of a large size ; it is worked by one bullock only, and is 
the common form in use round the city of Multan. The 
tangan or utangan is used when the water is at a medium 
distance, and the wheel of a tangan contains about fifty to 
sixty pots. The beghar or double jhaldr is used when the 
distance from the water is very great, one wheel pinches. 
the water to an intermediate reservoir into which the secon 

wheel plays. A jung or do charkhi jhaldr is one in which 
there are two wheels playing into the same reservoir. 


On the rivers the jhalars are only employed where the 
banks are not liable to erosion, and consequently they are 
uncommon on the Chenaéb. They are most frequently found 
ou the Sutlej and on the Sidhnai reach of the Ravi, and the 
cultivation which they irrigate is entered in the revenue 
records as ‘abi.’ Sometimes water is lifted out of ponds 
or ate in the same way, and this also is classed as 
* abi.’ 

In the canal irrigated tracts the jhalérs are found ocea- 
sionally om the canals themselves but more often on the 
water-courses taking out of them. They are used with two 
objects, viz., either to irrigate lands on to which canal culti- 
vation cannot flow, or to prolong the period of irrigation in 
cases when the full supplies of the canal or water-courses reach 
the land but not the lower supplies received at the beginning 
and end of the season. In this latter case they serve as an 
intermediary between the canal flow irrigation of the summer 
and the well irrigation of the winter. The presence of a 
jhalar generally indicates a difficulty in irrigation, and rent 
rates paid on jhalér lands are usually less than on flow 
lends ; but of course in the second of the two sets of circum- 
stances above mentioned, viz., in lands fairly well command- 
ed by flow, a holding that has a jhaldr has a distinct ad- 
vantage over one which has not. 


Rain cultivation is of no importance, — in the Mailsi 
tahsfl, where in years of good rainfall a considerable amount 
of scattered cultivation is carried on, chiefly in the depres- 
sions (dhords or tofés) found in the Government waste. i 
cropping is both kharff and rabi, but for the most part the 
latter. The rains generally come too late for much’ kharff 
cropping other than til, but they admit of considerable wheat 
sowings; and the crop once having been sown, reliance is 
placed on the extraordinary moisture of the soil of these de- 
pressions and on the possibility of winter rains to bring the 
ctop to maturity. 

There is only one local description of plough in use in 
the district, though ploughs are made heavy or light to suit 
different soils. It is constructed, generally of kikar 
by the village carpenter, the phéla or share being suppli 
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by the blacksmith. Me fields are Sapa ae portions by CHAPTER II, A. 
reliminary lines, and in turning up the intervening space new 
the plough always turns in narrowing circles from alt to Aged 
left. The act of ploughing is not looked on with much res- Ploughing. 
pect, and there is a proverb which says, ‘ Halin dai ke 
wahawan hai? Picchon lagé jaéwan hai’ (What does plough- 
ing consist of? Merely walking behind the plough). The 
task of ploughing, which in most districts is entrusted to 
grown-up men, is here largely left to boys and young lads. 
Before ploughing the land has always to be moistened, and 
the kharif ploughings are often much delayed when the canals 
fail to run early. It is very common for neighbouri 
tenants to join their resources for ploughing, and severa 
pairs (sometimes as many as 8 or 9 pairs) of bullocks follow 
one another, ploughing each a furrow inside the one in front. 
Male buffaloes are sometimes seen in the yoke, especially in 
the Chenab tahsils, and camels are sometimes employed for 
loughing in the Ldr in Mailsi. Some crops can occasionally 
e grown without ploughing, such as gram on suitable de- 
ressions by the river, or indigo on the stubble of wheat. 
Some receive ploughings after the seed is sown as well as 
fore, such as wheat, in lands where it is sown broadcast; 
and some, such as cotton, are occasionally ploughed between 
the plants to get rid of weeds. In the Lower Bari Doab 
‘Colony and to a less extent elsewhere improved ploughs re- 
‘commended by the Agricultural Department are used. 
The grain used for sowing generally comes from the Sowing. 
previous year’s crop, or if that is exhausted, it is taken on 
loan from the money-lenders. Very often the landlord lends 
the seed to the tenant, against the harvest, without interest ; 
but in cases where the landlord is also a money-lender, he 
lends the seed on heavy interest, seldom less than 25 per cent. 
Some crops, such as indigo and turnips, are made use of 
before they seed, and for these a special area is set aside to 
mature to seed. There is not usually much care taken about 
the selection of grain for seed; but in some tracts, more 
especially among the Ardins round Jalla in Lodhrin, wheat 
seed of a particularly good description is available for pur- 
‘ehase. In the colonies the types of cotton and wheat seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department are in great de- 
mand and the results there obtained are having an 
educative effect in other parts of the district. 
_ When the surface of the ground has been recently 
moistened, as is the case in most of the kharif crops and in 
that of those rabi erops which are ploughed for with the aid 
of well water, the sowing is usually done broadcast (chhatt). 
H, however, some time has elapsed between the watering 
and the sowing, the seed is put in by drill (ndli) ; and this 
is the common practice on the sailéb lands. When the seed 
‘is small it is sometimes mixed with earth before it is sown; 
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and cotton seeds (pewe) are smeared with cowdung and dried 
before being sown. Sugarcane is grown from seed canes ; 
and some crops, such as rice, tobacco and onions, are first 
raised in nurseries (paniri), and afterwards transplanted. 


After ploughing, the land is usually smoothed down by 
means of a heavy wooden roller (mehra). The roller is re- 
quired for the double purpose of breaking the clods and of 
keeping in the moisture (wattar) which otherwise evaporates. 
Where the clods have already been broken, and it is desired 
merely to smooth the soil, a lighter variety of roller known 
as the ghfhal, is also in use, and sometimes a couple of 
ploughs lashed together serve the same purpose. 


Where the land is new, or where cultivation is being ex- 
tended the land requires levelling by the removal of earth 
from one place to another. This operation is knownas * ken 
kashi ’, as it is done with the aid of an instrument called a 
‘ken, ’ which is a screen of wattles with a rake at the bottom. 
It is pulled by bullocks, and guided by a man in much the 
same way as a plough. The process of ‘ ken kashi’ is also 
employed to remove earth from one part of a field to another, 
= as to get a fresh stock of soil and so improve the production 
of the field. 


When canal water is given to the fields before ploughing 
(rauni), it is not usual to have any partitions made in the. 
field, except on the Sidhnai. When, however, the canal 
water is applied after the seed has been sown, and when well 
‘water is applied, whether before or after sowing, it is usual 
to make kidris or compartments in the field, and this is done 
by banking up the earth to the height of about six inches 
with the aid of a jandra or large wooden rake. 


All crops, especially in the sailéb and moister canal soils, 
are liable to be troubled with weeds. Such are the uthpairara,. 
a common weed with a fan-shaped leaf, which is supposed’ 
to resemble a camel’s foot; rari, a vetch-like creeping plant 
which grows among the rabi crops; pdpra, a small plant about 
a foot high, with le flowers; vanveri, which is like a 
small convolvulus; chiratta, like a dandelion; the bhaira, 
with a lilac-coloured bell-like flower; and the harmal, with 
a white flower, which comes out in March. There are also. 
the bhif, with its yellow bunches of blossom; the jowdn, 
with its purple cruciform flower; the bughét, with its white 
bells: the bhuenphor, with its waxy unwholesome looking 
flowers ; the leh, kander and hit, which are like thistles; the- 
jusig, the jaudal (wild oats), and many others which are 
collectively spoken of as ‘ gand{ biitf.’ Weeding (godi or- 
chokf) is done with a spud (ramba), but, accept in small fields 
of superior crops (tobacco, sugar and vegetables) and near 
wells, it is unusual for any attention to be paid to the weed- 
ing of the crops. 


= 


Sailaéb and pure nahri lands seldom receive manure, CHAPTER I, A. 
which is confined as a rule, to crops round the wells. Spec- NAS 
ial crops, like tobacco, vegetables and sugarcane, are always  Asricaltare: 
manured and turnips nearly always get some manure. Owing Manure, 
to the plentifulness of the wood supply, it is less necessary 
than in the Central Punjab to sacrifice the cattle dung as fuel, 
and owing to the scattered character of the farmsteads it is 
easier to get the manure on to the ground ; so that, on the 
whole, the crops of this district receiye a fair share of manure 
compared with those of many other districts. The manures 
employed are of various kinds. First there is the ordi 
cattle manure, the whole of which goes on to the land: while 
it is on the well it is called péh, and when it is put on the 
land it is known as kallur or éhl. Then there are the indigo 
stalks (wal), which form excellent manure, especially for 
‘wheat fields. The droppings of goats and sheep (mengan) 
are also much prized, especially for tobacco, and the owners 
of flocks are induced to place their animals near wells in 
return for special payment, or for leave to graze them on the 
kikar loppings. In some tracts camels are in the same way 
stationed near wells, and their dung is valuable: it is a power- 
ful manure, but it is said to render the land saline, and much 
water is required to counteract this effect. The owner of a 
Tocal shrine, if also a landowner, gets a good deal of camels’ 
dung for nothing, as it is usual for camel owners to locate 
their cattle for a night (generally Thursday night) round the 
shrine of some saint in arder to protect them from illness. 
Another useful manure is the soft soil found at the roots of 
jal trees, and a manure very commonly used is the at or silt 
of canals and water-courses. The zaminddrs, indeed, say 
that to make land fertile three things are needed: ‘ ya 

hatte yé satte yé atte ;’ that is to say, ‘ ploughing, or 
allowing, or manuring with silt.’ Ashes are sometimes 
used for seed beds. Some zamindars scatter pulverized 
manure over the young crops in Mégh (January-February) ; 
and thus have a saying: ‘ Poh na wattri, Mah na kallri, na 
hikiman vandde, na séinén phallre ’ (If you do not irrigate 
in Poh, or manure in Magh, there will be no share for the 
Government and no rent for the owners). In the neighbour- 
hood of Multan the sewage and street sweepings are also very 
fully utilized, and the sale of these brings in a large sum of 
money to the municipality and eantonments. Almost every 
cultivator within a radius of two or three miles from the city 
has a bullock (pothi) specially set apart for the purpose of 
being sent in daily (from the nearest wells twice daily) to 
fetch the manure required. 


Jowér and bajra need to be watched during the day for atching 
month or two ; when the grain is ripening, og order to kee \! 
off the birds. The watchman sits on a high platform, call 
mannha, which is raised on four stakes some ten or twelve 
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feet from the ground: seated on_ this eminence he slings 
pellets from a ‘ khébéni’ or cracks a rope (trat), or merely 
emits howls. Fruit trees need to be watched in the fruiting 
season in much the same i ; the chief destroyers 
of the fruit being parrots. rows are sometimes put up 
to keep off birds: these often take the shape of waving $s 

of sarkana, In the Rawa precautions are taken against the 
depredations of chinkéra, either (¢) by putting up scarecrows 
sticks with clothes on them—or a row of sarkana § ; 
or (ii) by putting up sticks and connectin them with ropes 
along the side of the field from which the deer come ; or (iti) 
by making holes in the ground and sitting in them at night 
with a gun. The chinkéra chiefly attack the turnips and 
young wheat. Jackals and foxes also do damage, and are 
kept off by putting down some dry karil stalks along the side 
of the freld which they frequent. Pig also commit depreda- 
tions along the river, and it is necessary in some sailab 
lands to watch the wheat, when ripening, against pigs both 
by day and night. 

Cotton and pepper are picked by hand, but all other crops 
are reaped with the détri or small sickle. The work of reap- 
ing (kapi) is done in a squatting position, and the crops are 
cut near the roots ; in the case of bajra, however, the heads 
alone are cut off (lipar), because the stalks are not stored for 
fodder. The tenant does a certain amount of the reaping, 
but for several crops, especially those of which a large area 
has to be ent within a short period of ‘time, outside reapers 
(lawas or Inih&rs) are employed, and these men get from three 
to five sheaves in every hundred, the former rate being the 
more common and being general if the reaper is allowed 
to select the sheaves himself. The ordinary Ifwa cuts about 
two kanals of wheat in the day, but sometimes men are found 
who can get through much more than this. The cotton is 
picked by women who proceed to the work in large bands, and 
who receive about one-eighth of the produce as their hire: 
the cotton (phutti) is not cleared from the husk (sangli) of 
the pods (dehnu) as it is picked, but the pods are taken to a 
corner of the field and the cotton picked out of them there. 

Corn, when reaped, is gathered into stacks, which are 
afterwards taken to a hard, clean piece of ground (pir), where 
the threshing (g&h) takes place. There are two kinds of 
threshing, known as ‘ munfliwdla géh’ and ‘ pharséwaéla 
géh,’ Tf the amount to be threshed is not very large, a stake 
(munni), is fixed in the middle, the crop is laid in a circle 
round it, and one or more yoke of cattle, haying been tied by 
a rope to the stake, are driven round and round over the crop. 
When, however, wheat is being threshed in large quantities 
a heavy mass of wood and straw (phars&) is yoked behind each 
pair of cattle, and these are driven round and round, com- 
mencing from the outside of the circle and working gradually 
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inwards. The as are Paden by a ‘ gabers, : 4s is often CHAPTER Il, A. 
a hi man, employed for this purpose only. most a =a 
kinds of $ (including rice, jowar, peas, etc.) are threshed Stiewlture 
by cattle ; but when the amount is small, it is often beaten Threshing. 

out by hand with sticks (kiidan). Til is held upside down 

and shaken by hand (jhéran or chhangan); and china is 

often threshed by being beaten by hand against the sides of 

a hole in the ground. 


When the grain has been separated and the straw broken, .... : 
the staff is bciGod into the air with a pitchfork, and then basa: 
further cleaning is done by shaking the grain and chaff still 
left in a winnowing basket (chajj), held up aloft in a man’s 
hand, above his head to catch the breeze. The more breeze 
there is, the quicker the work is finished. The winnower is 
almost always a Chihra or man of low caste ; but the 
villagers sometimes do the work themselves. 


The grain, when ready, is stored in stacks called palla, ” storing 

which are circular erections with sides made of munj gras 

or other suitable material; the grain, after being put in 
these, is plastered at the top, and the whole is generally 
raised from the ground on bricks in order to allow air to 
circulate and keep off weevils (ghun). Big landowners in 
the Multén and Shujabéd tahsfls have granaries (bhanda) of 
briek, in which the grain is stored in bulk. Grain required 
Pamela use is stored in plastered bins known as 

ota.’ 


The figures below are taken from the Census Report of (c) Agricultural pope 
1921 and show the number of parsons dependent on various 8lation, 
agricultural and pastoral sources of income :— 

re 
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The above total represents 54 per cent. of the total 
population of the district as com with 60 per cent. for 
the whole province ; but the Multdn figure almost certainly 
under-estimates the importance of agriculture and « large 
number of persons have been excluded, who are dependent 
to a large extent on the produce of land, although they have 
shown some other source as their chief means livelihood. 


Agricultural |abour- Large owners of land usually employ a certain number 
“ers. 


( @) Crops. 


of permanent farm servants, many of whom were included in 
the class of field labourers at last Census. Both classes are 
employed in every kind of farming operation and are paid 
somtimes in kind, sometimes in cash and sometimes in both. 
They are the outskirts of the tenant-at-will class, many 
labourers cultivating as tenants in good years and when Op- 
portunity offers ; and not a few tenants drifting into the 
status of hired labourers to tide over unfavourable seasons. 
The demand for tenants in the Canal Colonies has done much 
to improve the condition of the classes from which farm 
labourers are drawn. The inadequacy of the supply has re- 
sulted in a large increase in wages, while many la 
have risen to the status of prosperous tenants. The menial 
classes in particular have benefited, since they are able at 
all times of the year to supplement their customary sources 
of income by farm labour. 

The percentage of the total matured area occupied by 
the various crops now and at the third Settlement are given 


below :— 
(Five tahsfls only.) 


c | Third Settlement Fourth Settlement 


= | pereentage. percentage. 











Rice res a 2 Py 
Jowér e 9 7 
Péjre . ‘ 3 5 
Cotton S 10 8 
Indigo : 3 4 1 
Ta n a 3 3 
re an —_—_—_—_— << 
Total kharff 34 33 
Wheat | ; 
Rarley i " “ 
Gram ell 3 | 
Peas Ss a & . 
Oilseed. 3 
Tarnips - 6 | 8 
SS 
Total 68 | 67 
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The decline in the proportion under cotton is exag- CHAPTER Ii, 
gerated ; the years selected were not good cotton years and : 
khariba was given on a very generous scale. The large 
-drop in indigo is explained y by the later opening of the Cropping. 
canals, and partly by the pre-war slump in prices. ‘Ihe 
kharif, on the whole, now contains a lower proportion of 
valuable crops than at the 3rd settlement, but it has to be 
borne in mind that the system of cropping varies largely 
from year to year according to duration and distribution of 
supplies of canal water. In the rabi, the changes have been 

ight : 
The inclusion of the statistics for the Khanewal tahsil 
would have the effect of raising appreciably the percentages 
of wheat and cotton which represent a large portion of the 
crops matured in the Colony. 


We have in the third book of the “ Ain-i-Akbari "” a 
list of the crops grown in Multan three centuries ago, and 
it is interesting to compare the names with those of the crops 
now grown. Rice, wheat, barley, jowér, til, cotton, indigo, 
and methra are all in Abul Fazl’s list, so also is china, under 
the name of arzan, and masir under that of adés. The ordi- 
nary sugarcane is in his list, but no pona cane. We do not 
of course find tobacco, and it may be noted that the list does 
not contain béjra, ussiin, sathri, peas, gram or turnips, 


Sugarcane (kamdd) is not an important crop in this Sugarcane, 
district, the crop being grown mostly round Multén city and 
near Shujabid, but the percolation (somén) caused by the 
river, has driven it very largely out of the latter locality. 
The variety grown near Multén itself is the pona, which is 
eaten in its natural state, that grown elsewhere is generally 
the kétha, or thin, reddish kind of cane, required for the 
preparation of gur. The cost of cultivation jis extremely 
high. The seed canes are preserved from the previous 
harvest, and buried during the cold weather, They are then 
planted in February or March in gtound which has been 
specially prepared ‘by constant Ploughings and abundant 
manure, e crop then receives a succession of canal water- 
ings, ee pray ne and ‘uae and further 
urings. e cutting ns in October and 
through the cold weather. -j Soar 


This crop, which at the second Settlement (1875—1888) Indigo, 

occupied 10 per cent. of the area, now represents 
only 1 per cent. of the cropping. Tt is little grown upon the 
Sidhnai lands, ut is common wherever there is flow irri 

tion from inundation canals. The most famous is that of the 
Sarddérwah tract in Lodhran and Shujébéd; but there is 
geod indigo elsewhere also. The outturn assumed for 
assessment purposes at the present Settlement was 10 or 11 
Sem per acre ; and the Price obtained by the cultivator, 
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though subject to large fluctuations, was taken to average 


Rs. 64 per maund. 

This crop is seldom grown on lands near the river ; it 
requires a good average loam in the soil, and, above all 
things, an early and plentiful supply of water. The crop 
being cut early in the autumn, an early stoppage of the canals 
does not affect it ; but it is essential that the canals should 
not begin to run too late. Well or jhalér water Is very 
seldom applied, and the crop is practically always irriga 
by canal flow. The crop is cut down to about six inches 
from the ground after the first year, and produces a further 
crop on the same stalks in the second year; the first year’s 
crop is known as sarop and the second year’s as mundhé. 
Third year indigo is looked on as unlucky, and is practically 
unknown, The outturn of sarop and mundhf is much the 
same ; but if the original sowings were early in the season 
the sarop will be slightly more productive than the mundhfan 
and vice versa if the sowings were late. The mundhi require 
earlier waterings than the new crop ; so that sometimes when 
the canal water comes somewhat late the mundhf crop is lost 
but sarop can be sown. 

The ploughings for the first crop begin as early in the 
year as is feasible, and the more ploughings there are the 
better: the crop, however, is often made to follow wheat, and 
in this case ploughing is often dispensed with altogether. 
Canal water ought to be put on the land by the third week 
in May, and the seed, generally some twenty sers to the acre, 
is sown broadcast. After this some eighteen to twenty 
waterings are required, but great discrimination has to be 
used in applying the water. While the plants are young the 
water is given sparingly and at night, so that they may not 
rot from standing in water heated by the sun. Manuring is 
seldom resorted to, and weeding is generally done by letting 
sheep and goats graze among the plants. ‘ Mundhian ’ are 
ready to cut from the Ist August, ‘ sarop’ from the middle 
of August to the end of September. 

Then follows the vatting or valori. The ‘ vats’ (hauz) 
are built in sets of three, two large ones on each side and a 
smaller one in the middle ; they are spoken of as ‘ jori.’ 
The people estimate the outturn by the area which a set of 
vats will serve daily; this is put for an average crop at about 
one-eighth of an acre: and if we put the period of croppings 
at twenty-four days, this gives about three acres for each 
pair or set of ‘vats.’ Each pair of ‘ vats’ produces about 
1 ser of indigo daily, or about 32 sers each season. If, how- 
ever, there are ‘ mundhi ’ in the same field, the time avail- 
able is longer and the acreage served is larger. The plant 
when ent, is tied up in bundles, and at once taken to the 
larger ‘ vats,’ in which they are placed upright, with the- 
stalks downwards: each ‘ vat’ contains eight to ten bundles: 
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at evening water is let in sufficiently to cover the plant, CHAPTER IL A: 
which it s kept pressed down by heavy beams of wood placed _ 
across it. It is of importance that this steeping takes place  Agricalture, 
as soon as possible after the plant is cut, otherwise it dries Indigo. 

up and is spoilt. After the plant has been steeped from 
twenty-four to twenty-six hours, it is taken out, leaves and 

all, leaving only the liquid in the ‘ vats,’ which the second 

workman now begins to churn up with an instrument like a 

large paddle: this lasts about four hours, and is an art re- 

quiring great practice. It is called ‘ vilorna, ’ the object be- 

ing to assist the indigo or sediment to precipitate, which it 

does in about an hour after the churning is over. The clear 

liquid is then drawn off, leaving the sediment or pulpy water 

at the bottom of each large ‘ vat ’ ; this is then transferred 

to the smaller vat and allowed to settle all night. In the 

morning the water is again drawn off from the smaller 

‘vat’ ; the sediment carefully collected, tied up in a cloth, 

and drained on a heap of sand ; finally it is dried in the sun, 

kneaded into a paste with the hand, and made up into small 

balls; a litile oil being added to heighten the colour. The 

peculiar circumstances of indigo are such that it is impossible 

to give any part of the crop in charity to the pees. and I have 

known a zamindér abstain from cultivating » crop because, 

as he said, ‘ it had not the name of Allah in it,’ 

Besides the ordinary dye of commerce, the leaves supply 
a hair dye, and the stalks (val), after steeping, afford an ex- 
cellent manure, especially for wheat. 

Indigo is imported mainly to Afghanistan, Bokhéra and 
Yarkand. 

Cotton (avanwar, var or varan) is the staple crop of the Cotton. 
Khénew4l tahsfl and an important cro throughout the dis- 
trict. the Lower Béri Dodb Co ony the varieties of 
American cotton selected by the Agricultural Department 
are commonly sown and improved methods of culture are 
usually followed. The example has influenced the Sidhnai 
colonists to some extent, but the supply of canal water is not 
sufficiently certain to ensure the ripening of American 
cottons, and their cultivation on the Sidhnai and the inunda- 
tion canals must therefore be in the nature of a gamble. A 


" 


country cotton, but with these exceptions, the cultivators 
adhere to the old methods. They generally speak of two 
main kinds of cotton, namely, the bagga, or white, and the 
narma, or dark leaved plant ; the former of which gives one- 
fourth weight of cleaned cotton and three-fourths of seeds ; 
the latter one-third of cleaned cotton and two-thirds of seeds; 
the latter is less commonly found in the Sutlej tahsfls than 
in the west part of the district, The normal outturn is from 
3 to 4 maunds, except in the Khénewél tahsil where as much 


as 16 maunds may be obtained on good soil by first class 
cultivation, 


M2 
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The practice of growing meat yee cotton is practically 
unknown. The crop requires a soil of ordinary character. 
and very often follows turnips or wheat. It is seldom found 
on sailéb: but is commonly grown with well or canal water, 
or with both. The usual form of cultivation is by 
water alone, but very often a well is at hand to supply water 
if the canal fails. On canal lands the cultivator generally 
defers preparation of the soil until the canals begin to flow, 
and if the canals begin late the time left is often too short to 
enable the crop to be sown in time. Generally two plough- 
ings suffice before sowing, and the land is sometimes, but 
very seldom, manured. The seed is sown at the rate of 6 
or 8 sers per acre. The sowings are carried on during May, 
and for a week or two in June ; and when the shoots appear 
some ploughing or light hoeing between the plants is some- 
times undertaken. Except for this a crop is seldom weeded 
and on rich canal lands the grass on the cotton fields some- 
times nearly conceals the crop. Waterings continue every 
month or fortnight during the summer until the canals dry. 
Tf the crop has been sown. early it is sufficient to water up to 
the end of September, but where sowings have been late, 
the crops suffer if water is not given in October. Pickings 
(chunaf) commence from the lst October and continue to 
about the middle of December. Most of the cotton of the 
district, which is not used for home consumption, goes to the 
factories at Multdn and the colony towns. 

There is some trade in cotton seeds (pewe), but they are 
mostly used for feeding the cattle. The stalks, which are 
of so much use in the Punjab, are here of little value owing 
to the large supply of fire ; 

Rice (dhanj) occupies a small per cent. of the cropping. 
It is grown abundantly in certain of the Sidhnai villages 
and in the tract between Multan and Shujabéd, but is prac- 
tically unknown in the Lodhrin and Mailsi tahsils. 
common red rice is known as satthra, and the white rice as 
baggi. There are many other varieties, of which the saunfia 
and the kalanga, which are both late growing rices, are the 
best known. The outturn is generally about 10 to 12 maunds 
to the acre, but the quality of the outturn is very inferior to 
ordinary Punjab rice, and there is practically no export of 
any rice grown in the district. 

The soils most suited to this crop are the hard clayey 
bottoms, unculturable for most other staples ; but rice, here, 
as elsewhere, requires immense supplies of water. On the 
Sidhnai the seed is sown broadcast; elsewhere the seedlin 
(bija) are usually transplanted from seed beds (panirf). The 
cultivation is dependent entirely on the canals, well water 
being used only for the development of the seed beds. The 
ploughing begins when the canals begin to run, and after 
two or three ploughings the seedlings are transplanted, 
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generally during June and the early ‘aeM of July. Manure CHAPTER Il, Ay 
is seldom used, except for the seed , and there is no het 
ing. Water has to be continually supplied every few 
days until the plant ripens in September. WK, 
The jowdr of this district, whether grown for food or for 
fodder, is spoken of as jowdr; but of late years the crop, 
when grown of fodder, has been entered in the revenue re- 
turns as chari. The crop is common everywhere and pro- 
duces, when matured, 5 or 6 maunds of grain per acre. 
crop appears both in the zaid rabi harvest and in the kharif. 
seed is sown at the rate of about 12 sers to the acre, and 
the crop receives some four waterings. The earlier crop is 
sown, as a rule, on well waterings and matured by canal: the 
latter crop is both sown and matured on canal irrigation. 


Bajra, or as it is more usually called bajri, represents Béjra. 

about 5 per cent. of the cropping of the district: it is found 
in all tahsfls, but is most common in Mailsi. The produce 
per acre is ordinarily 5 to 6 maunds. The crop is one of 
the later kharff crops, and is cultivated in much the same 
way, and at much the same time, as til. Some 4 or 5 sers 
of seed are sown per acre, and the sowings generally take 
place in August, and the crop is cut in October and Novem- 
ber. The stalks are always decapitated near the top, and 
this process is known as Jéparna. 


Maize (makki) as a food crop is practically unknown, Maize, 

except on the Sidhnai, where it is grown by Punjabi settlers. 

e only maize cultivation of importance is that of the sub- 
urbs of Multdén, where it is grown as a fodder crop for sale 
to horseowners and to the Commissariat. The early or jethi 
maize, which is the commoner form, is sown in July and cut 
in September ; the late or kanjhi maize is sown in October 
and cut in January. In either case the crop is sold standing, 
and the average price fetched is not less than Rs. 60 an 
acre and in the suburbs of Multdén is considerably more. 


Til or sesamun (generally spoken of in the plural as Ti. 
tillin) is mainly a nahri crop, though found also in the Mailsi 
barani lands and on the sailéb lands of the upper part of 
the Chenéb river. The outturn is from 3 to 34 maunds per 
acre. The crop gives fair returns and costs less to cultivate 
than most, as it can do with a light soil and moderate 
moisture, can be sown late, and requires very little looking 
after. The sowings take place in July, and the crop is cut 
in November. It is liable, when grown on the river side, to 
be destroyed by floods. When the crop fails the stalks are 
sometimes browsed by camels ; they are no use as fodder for 
cattle. 
= Wipes papak cr pl. meek) is the most important Wheat. 
crop in strict, occupying 44 per cent. of the croppi 
in the five tahsils. The crop is grown on all scilés owas 


ee 
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canal and river; but unless circumstances are favourable it 
is the better for being matured in all cases by well irrigation. 
More improvement in the way of seed selection has been made 
in this crop than in any other and on the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal and to a less extent in the Sihdnai, the varieties ap- 
roved by the Agricultural Department are generally sown. 
The local varieties one hears most mentioned are the ‘ ramak ’ 
or true white, the ‘ satthra,’ the ‘ kanjari’ and the ‘ dhudi.’ 
The ‘ ramak ’ is looked on the best as regards both the flour 
and the straw; the ‘ satthra’ is said to give a large outturn 
of grain, but an inferior straw; the ‘ dhudi’ is small-eared 
white wheat; and the ‘ kanjari’ is the bearded red wheat, 
which is grown especially on the riverain lands because of the 
aversion shown by pigs to this variety. Other wheats, such as 
kunj, pamman, aenanak: mendidnwali, ete., are also grown, 
but not in appreciable quantities. The wheat 1s never in- 
tentionally sown with barley, but barley seeds, to a certain 
extent, get mixed in wheat, and, except the Arains, few of 
the zamindars take the trouble to separate the two at reaping 
so as to keep the seeds distinct. The best class of wheat 
seed is said to be obtained from the Ariins of Jalla in the 
Lodhran tahsil. Wheat is often sold before it reaches ma- 
turity, and such advance sales are known as ‘ boli.’ They 
are chiefly customary in the western tahsils, and are not 80 
common in Lodhrin and Mailsi. The outturns vary a good 
deal in different tracts, and, generally speaking, the sandy 
sailab soil gives a lower outturn than the lands sown by 
canals, but on an average an acre of wheat, according to the 
calculations made at the recent Settlement produces about 9 
maunds of grain. The outturn in the Lower Bari Dofb 
Canal is of course much higher. 


On canal lands the plcughings begin from the middle of 
June onwards and on sailib lands they begin as soon as the 
soil is sufficiently dry. On wells they do not begin till later 
than on the canals, but it there is any summer rain advan- 
tage is at once taken of the moisture supplied by it. The 
ploughings and harrowing should be as frequent as possible, 

ut they are naturally few i on sailib lands, where the time 
allowed is short, than elsa rhere. Sowings begin in October, 
and can be carried on in well lands up to near the end of 
December, but elsewhere they must be finished in November, 
because the moisture supplied by the rivers and canals is in- 
sufficient to mature the erop if sown later. The amount 
sown is, roughly, a maund an acre ; but the later the sow- 
ings the more is the amownt required. The seed is generally 
sown by drill (nélf), as the moisture supplied by canals or 
the river has generally sink somewhat by the time sowings 
commence: if, however, well irrigation is available and the 
upper soil is moist, the seed is often sown broadcast (chatta). 
After the sowings are completed the land is generally left 
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‘unwatered for a month or two, but after that it is watered as CHAPTER IL A 
frequently as can be arranged, Manure is used where avail- giz * 
able, and the stalks of the indigo plant are avery favourite 

kind of manure. This crop is very seldom grown as 4 mixed Wheat, 

crop with others. It is, however, largely Lose, vig in the 

sp as a fodder crop when the turnips have been exhaust- 

ed. It is calculated that on an average year between 7 and 

8 per cent. of the crop is so employed, but in bad years the 

proportion is very much higher, mounting as high in some 

tracts as 26 or 30 per cent. The harvesting commences on 

the Ist of Bais&kh (middle of April). Wheat is said to give 

the largest yield in the same year in which the ber-tree yields 

most plentifully: ‘ Berfn ber kanakén dher. ’ 

The wheat straw (bhoh or bhiin) is collected in stacks 
(palle), and surrounded with wattles or cotton stalks and 
daubed over with mud. It is given out to the cattle mixed 
with green fodder, or, if green fodder is not available, by 
itself. The outturn of straw per acre is much the same, 
speaking generally, as that of the grain: the price varies 
of course a good deal according to the proximity of the 
market, and only a small proportion of the straw is sold. 

‘It will keep for about two years; after that it becomes red 
-and sour. 

_ The root of the plant is known as muddh, the stalk as 
nér, the leaves as pattr, the ear as sttti, the husk as ghindt, 
the grain as déna, and the beard as kanjér or kih. 


Barley (jau) oceupies about 1 per cent. of the crop- parley, ec 
ping, and the area now grown is nearly twice as large as it 
was twenty years ago. The crop is grown in all soils and in 
all parts of the district, mainly in small patches near wells, 
‘and under much the same conditions as wheat. There is 
a dark variety grown which is known as indarjau. The crop 
is generally grown on wells, and it is chiefly used as fodder 
for horses. It is very seldom intentionally mixed with 
other crop, but owing to carelessness, a good deal of barley 
grows up along with the wheat. The grain is reaped a fort- 
night or so before the wheat, and the outturn is much the 
-same as that of wheat. 

Gram (channa) is grown in 4 per cent. of the cropped Gram, 
area. It is common as a nahri crop throughout the district; 
as a sailéb crop it is found chiefly in the upper course of 
the Chenab and on the Ravi. The crop produces, as a rule, 
some 5 maunds to the acre, but the quality of the produce 
is very inferior. The crop is wn, as a rule, in depres- 
sions with hard bottoms, or it follows rice in hard clays which 
“have been drenched with canal water during the summer. 

one or two ploughings are required, and well water is 
seldom, if ever, given; but the crop is the better for rain 
in the winter. Ploughings begin in September, and the 
“crop is ripe early in April. Manure is never used. Gram 
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is liable to damage if the frosts are hard, and if thunder 


occurs when it is in pod. It is often grown along with 
turnips or peas, but is usually a separate crop. It is not 
unfrequently used as fodder, especially when mixed with 
other crops. 

Peas (mattar or charal) are found mainly as a riverain 
crop, and their cultivation is especially common on the 
Sutlej in Mailsi. The peas of this district are nearly 
always used as fodder, especially for cows and she-buffaloes. 
They are, as a rule, sold standing, and the price received 
in an average year may be taken as Rs. 15 per acre. In years 
when fodder is scarce the cropfetches prices much higher than 
this. The soil affected by this crop is much the same as that 
which is suitable for gram; the mode of cultivation is very 
similar, and the two crops are often grown mixed. Peas are 
also grown along with methra. Peas can, however, be sown 
somewhat later than gram, and are usually pulled somewhat 
earlier. They are subject to the same complaints as gram, 
and the straw of the matured plant is utilized as a fodder. 


Fenugreek or methra is found in all parts of the district, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of wells, where its presence is - 
detected by its peculiar ‘ pig-sty ’ smell. Tt is used entirely 
as a fodder crop. The land is ploughed for methra about 
October, and about half a maund of seed is used to the acre. 
The crop should get four or five waterings during the 
winter, and is fit for use in February. 

Tobacco (tabékiin) 1s found all over the district, and 
the cultivation is almost always carried on by well irri- 
gation. In the suburbs of Multén, where this is a popular 
crop, two kinds are commonly grown, riz., the country 
tobacco and the Kandaéhéri. For country tobacco the seed 
beds are prepared in October or November, and the land is 
ploughed several times, beginning from October onwards; in 
February or March the transplanting takes place, and the 
leaves are ready in July. The Khandéhéri tobaceo is wn 
earlier crop, being commenced in January and cut in June. 
The produce is best if the soi! is slightly saline; and the- 
wells of the Lodhrin and Shujabad Rawa are said to produce - 
excellent tobaceo, mainly on this account. Half a ser of 
seed will furnish a seed bed sufficient to plant an acre of 
crop. Tobacco needs a great deal of manure and plenty of 
water. In the suburbs of Multin the outturn and price are~ 
both higher, and the crop there will generally be sold stand- 
ing at an average price of some Rs. 120 per acre; elsewhere 
Rs. 60 per acre is a fair value. 


_ Very little rape is grown and practically no linseed; 
their place as oil-seeds being taken largely by ussin (térd 
mfra) and satthri (toria). Uassiin is a rabi crop, being sown 
about the end of September and reaped about the beginning 
of April; while satthri is in a way intermediate between the - 
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kharif i, being sown about the end of August and 
eee t a evanhee Usstin does not much mois- 
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ture; it is grown on pure canal barani cultivation, and 15 p46, and Satthel, 


iefly found in the Lodhrén and Mailsi tahsfls. It is often 
paatin the outer reaches of well estates, where it will get 
well water if there is any to spare, but will survive well 
enough if there is none. It is also often grown with turnips. 
Satthri (the greater part of which is counted in the revenue 
records as a kharif crop) is not grown as a separate crop to 
any great extent outside the Sidhnai area, where it is a 
very popular staple. Outside this area it 1s mainly grown 
along with turnips, and forms, when so grown, a green fod- 
der which is available for the cattle earlier than the turnips. 
Satthri as a separate crop is nearly always grown on pure 
nahri land: it requires a good deal of water after sowing, 
and is generally irrigated once a fortnight until the canal 
dries up. 


The Multan district grows more turnips (gonglu or sig) Turnips, 


than any district in the Punjab, and probably more than 
any district in India. This crop represents 6 per cent. of 
the cultivation outside the Lower Béri Doaéb Colony and its 
function is to keep the cattle alive when the jowdér fodder is 
finished, until the wheat and the wheat straw are available. 
It is used to a small extent as food—the stalks (gandal) 
being cooked and the roots being eaten either raw or cooked 
—but it is not cultivated with this object. There are two 
varieties, the red and the white, of which the white are said 
to be better and the more widely cultivated. The crop 
needs a fair amount of water, and is seldom found outside 
the reach of well irrigation. It is common in all parts of 
the district. The ploughings begin in July, and the seed 
is sown shortly after. The crop receives six or seven water- 
ings during the autumn and winter:it is manured if poss- 
ible, and sometimes weeded. The roots are not taken up at 
one time and stacked, but are pulled from time to time, 
from the end of November onwards, and given at once to 
the cattle. Asa rule the tops and roots are given together, 
but sometimes the tops are cut and fed off separately, while 
the roots remain in the ground. The plants are never 
thinned or transplanted. The crop is sometimes grown along 
with other crops, such as methra, gram, satthri and ussiin. 
The better class of turnips, whether kept for seed or in- 
tended for consumption, are taken up about February, and 
the roots are subjected to the process of ‘dakk.’ There are 
two varieties of this process: the first, which has the best 
results, consists in taking out the root, cutting off about one- 
third from the bottom and replacing it in new soil; the other, 
known as ‘ détriwfla dakk,’ consists in taking out the root, 
making an incision with a sickle, and then replacing it in its 
old position. The latter, though giving inferior results, 


Wiseases of crops. 
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renders the root more immune from ‘ tela,’ and is for this 
reason often adopted in preference to the other. The seed 


of turnips is sometimes, but not often, sold for oil or mixed 
with flour to make oil-cakes for cattle. 


Ming and moth are not popular crops in this district, 


é and m4sh is confined mainly to the upper part of the Chenab 


reverain tract. In this tract, too, the cultivation of rawén 
(vigna catiang) is not uncommon, especially as a catch crop 
after the rabi. Chillies (mirch) are very little grown, and 
hemp (bhang) is only wn in small patches near fakirs’ 
dwellings. iste (mehndi) is grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mailsi, und is not much found elsewhere. 
Vegetables of all kinds are grown round Multén city, and 
small plots of vegetables are commonly found on wells, 
especially those with Ardin owners or tenants. Onions 
(vasal) are very commonly grown in such plots. In 
Fatehpur, in the Mailsi tahsil, the soil and conditions are 
especially suited to the cultivation of garlic (thom), and con- 
siderable areas round the village site are there cultivated with 
this crop at high profits. A crop very commonly grown is 
the bataun or egg plant, of which there are two kinds— the 
Lehori, which is ready in April, and the desi, which is ready 
in June. Dhania (coriander) with its white flower and 
the blue-flowered kasni (endive) are also fairly commonly 
seen on wells. Melon-fields (vari) are also common near 
Multén, and their cultivation gives rise to a curious proverb 
on the various fortunes of mankind: ‘Vari vichh kharbiize 
rehde, apo apni jé kai gore kai sdénvle. Rabb wadda be 
parwa !’ (You may sow melons in a field, each in its proper 
places some come up white, some red. God is mighty care- 
ess!) 


Some of the diseases suffered by crops have been already 
noticed, but some of the more prevalent and general of the 
crop diseases may be referred to here. ‘Tela is an insect 
which chiefly attacks methra, turnips and tobacco, «nd man 
other crops: it makes its appearance both when the crop is 
young and when it is nearly ripe. White ants (siwi) attack 
the young crops or the roots of maturing crops in dry soils 
when there has been a lack of water: the injury they cause 
is also spoken of as ‘mula.’ A common cure for this 
disease is to get hold of a Kirér, called Mila, and to hit him 
frequently until he leaves the field: he is afterwards ap- 
peased with a few vegetables. Various kinds of ‘ worms ” 
(kira) attack jowdr, indigo, gram and other crops. The 
‘worm ' that attacks indigo appears when the crop is young 
and is green in colour. The boll worm is a source of m 
damage to cotton. Wheat is also subject to rust (ratti or 
kungi) if the spring is cloudy; and smut Cy is also com- 
mon in wheat and other grain crops. frosts (pala) 
are injurious to gram, usstin, tobacco and peas; and gram is 
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said in to be denaged by lightning. Field sais aw the CHAPTER, As. 
reots of ussin, wheat, etc., especially in sandy soils: crops ars 

so damaged are said to suffer from ? oka ’ (from tukan, to Aqdesbare: 
eat or bite). Hailstorms are not very frequent, and the Diseases of crops, 
damage they cause is usually confined to a narrow zone; but 

within the belt affected the crops are sometimes entirely 

destroyed. Locusts do great damage to almost all kinds of 

crops: the extent and character of the damage they do de- 

ds on the e of growth in which the crops and the 
ocusts, respectively, are. 

The Multén and Shujébéd tahsfls contain a number of Fruit cantons: 
fine gardens and the large profits they yield to their owners 
explain the large increase in the area under orchards. There 
are three methods of garden culture: the owner may elect 
to plant the garden himself and to water it by a special 
small well worked by a servant; or he may plant the garden 
himself and pay the tenant of the neighbouring well a 
certain amount each year in money or fruit in return for 
the tenant’s supplying water; or he may give out the whole 
planting and construction to a tenant (then called a nésib) 
in return for a share of the produce, generally a half. The 
most common fruits planted are mangoes and pomegranates, 
but apples, oranges, limes, vines, horse-radish, falsha and 
kachnél trees are also common. The mango fruits after 
six or eight years, costs very little to keep up, and is said 
to last for fifty or one hundred years. The pomegranate 
fruits after four or five years, and lasts for fifteen to twenty- 
five years. The mango fruits in June and July; but 
there are some special kinds, found mainly in the south of 
‘Shujébid, which fruit as late as August, and are known 
as bhadri, Promegranates fruit in February, and oranges 
in March. The Shahpasand and Sufeda mangoes of Multén 
and the Tori of Shujébéd are well known; and in the early 
days of annexation while communication with Bombay was 
still undeveloped, one of the luxuries of the hot weather 
among Europeans in Lahore used to consist of Multén 
mangoes. Locally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
mangoes sell in the season for three or four rupees the ser 
and there is a large export in the Lahore and Karachi direc- 
tions. A preserve and a kind of vinegar are made from 
mangoes. Locally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good msngo. Good edible 
auction to ‘ baikhars’ ; and there is a custom by which the 
owner after the auction is allowed within a certain time to 
sell _to a higher bidder on condition that he pays to the 
original purchaser one-fourth of the difference in the bids. 
Tt is also customary for the owner to be allowed to take for 
his own use one ser of fruits for each rupee of the asé, 
The purchaser in the case of mangoes pays half Tied and 
half in July or August; for pomegranates or oranges 
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one-third is paid down in July, and one-third in December. 
Tn some cases, where the outturn is apt to vary, the purchase 
includes the fruit of two successive years. 


In an ordinary holding in this district the well cattle 
will be fed in April on peas or methra, and as the wheat is 
cut they get grazing in the stubble; in May and June they 
graze in the wheat stubble or get fed on china or pea-straw; 
in July they get the early jowdr, and wheat straw is also 
available; from August to December they get jowar or green 
grass or hajra stalks; and when green food is not available, 
then wheat-straw or dried jowdr is given to them. With 
December begins the turnip season, and as the turnips give 
out, green wheat is supplied as far as necessary, or the cattle 
receive peas and methra until the wheat crop is cut in April. 
During a large part of the year, therefore, the well cattle 
are stall fed; aia it is, as a rule, only when there is wheat 
stubble or peas or fresh grass on the ground that they get 
anything like sufficient grazing. In addition to the peas, 
wheat, chine, jowaér, and turnips above mentioned, there are 
several other crops used wholly partly for fodder, such as 
rawin, mdash, massar, gram, senji, methra and sawdnk., 
Sometimes crops, such as jowér and turnips, shrivel up when 
young and become actually poisonous to cattle: this is called 

tha lagna.’ Cattle can graze freely among indigo 
plants, so long as they have not begun to seed, without 
injuring the crop. 


The date-tree (khajjf) is one of the most remarkable 
products of the district. It is almost everywhere self-pro- 
duced, and it is exceedingly rare to see date-trees artificially 
cultivated. The only treatment of any kind which they 
receive is a little lopping (changi) in the spring. They are 
to be found im almost all areas where there is a large amount 
of natural moisture in the soil: they do not grow in tracts 
subject to flooding and in the higher tracts away from the 
rivers. Their chief habitats are the lower Ravi and the 
Chenab riverain near Multan; on the Sutlej they are 
comparatively rare, except in a cluster of villages near 
Fattehpur and Kahror. The date-trees are for the most part 
female (mada), but a certain proportion are male (nar) and 
a few neuter (khassi). These last bear only small shrivelled 
dates without stones (gitak), or with very small stones, 
The males and females are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish when the female is not in fruit; and though the 
zaminddrs will detail to you many points of difference, their 
statements generally fall through when applied in practice, 
Experienced men will often give lack ately different deci- 
sions as to the sex of a tree; and as the Government reve- 
nue is taken on the females only, the enumeration for 
Government purposes has to take place in the fruiting season, 
(June to August). A date-palm begins to fruit in about. 
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five years, but does not give a full produce for some ten CHAPTER ILA; 
years longer. How long a tree lasts altogether is not known sree 

to the people, but their existence certainly exceeds an Agricuitarss 
ordinary human lifetime. The date-palm, 


A tree is sometimes charred by lighting a fire against 
it with the object of increasing its production. The spathes 
(sipi) of the palm begin to issue in February from the 
terminal cluster of leaves. As the spathe opens, clusters 
of tendrils (known as ghosha) emerge covered with little 
white waxy balls (biira), which are the flower buds. In 
April the fruit is the size of a pea, and is spoken of as gan- 
. dora. In June and July the fruit has attained its full 
size and is called doka, and the unripe dates, which are to 
be ripened by being salted are then gathered. Dates which 
fall from the tree are called ‘ phus.’ In July and August 
the fruit ripens, and is then called pind. The ordinary 
practice is for the owner to sell his produce in advance to 
an outsider, who is known as the baikhar, and after the sale 


e expenses connected with the date harvest fall on the 
baikhar. ; 


It is diffieult to say what the average produce of a full- 
grown tree may be, but 20 sers may be taken as a fair 
average; the price varies according to the quality and 
demand from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 per maund for dry dates. The 
outturn is injuriously affected by severe rains: and there is 
a green caterpillar, similar to that which attacks gram, from 
which date-trees sometimes suffer severely. The produce 
is eaten in four ways:—(i) As salted dates (luni pind): 
these are picked when unripe, and are rubbed with salt and 
kept for a day in a closed jar. They get good prices, as 
they are available early in the season. (it) As picked 
(van de pind), that is to say, fresh (taza) as taken from the 
tree. (itt) Dried (shangist). In this case the better 
class of dates are exposed to the sun for a few days, after 
which they will keep good for so : 


: I l me three or four months. 
(tv) Chirvin-pind or split dates. Inferior dates are split 


open, and the stone is taken ont and the dates dried. The 
refuse fruit (gadr) at the end of the season is given to cattle: 
it is boiled in water and then fried in a little oil; or else 
it is given as it stands. Fruit that remains unripe to the 
end is called ‘kokan,’ and dates which are pressed together 
into a lump are spoken of as ‘ pinn.’ Dates lose about two- 
thirds of their weight in dryage; and dry dates sell in the 
season for some Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund. The chief 
date markets are Tulamba, Multan, Shujaébad, Jalalpur and 
Fattehpur; each of these supplies the country round, both 
inside and outside the district, and there is also a certain 
amount of export to Lahore and Amritsar. The dates are 
of innumerable varieties (nalli, garma, richh, moghal 


© Extension of cul- 


Changes in the acri- 
Gcltarel system. 
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chawéra, etc., etc.), and in some places the produce of each 
clump has a special name and fame of its own, The uses 
of a date-tree are by no means confined to the food obtain- 
able from it. The leaf stalk (chari) is in bad years cut up 
and given to the cattle with the wheat straw as fodder, The 
charis are also used for making light fences, frames, etc., 
etc., and the fibre from them is employed in making ropes. 
The pinne (bhitra or phara) are used for mats, baskets, 
fans and ropes. The network fibre which is found at the 
base of each petiole is called kabaél; and this forms a good 
light firewood. The fruit stalk, with the fruit on it, is 
called gosha; after the fruit is off it is called buhdra, and is 
often used as a broom. The stem of the tree is called 
* mundh,’ and it is used for rafters and, when hollowed out, 
for catile-troughs or for aqueducts on wells and jhalérs. 
The wood, however, is soft and does not last long. A 
cluster of stems springing from one stool is called ‘thadda’ 
or (in Kabfrwila) ‘chopa.’ Where dates are valuable, each 
clump, and in some cases each individual tree, has its name 
by which it is known in the neighbourhood. The cluster 
of leaves at the top of the palm is called gaéch4é, and in the 
heart of it is the terminal cabbage head called gari, which 
is edible. The date-stone is called gitak or gakkar. 


For the district as a whole, the area under the plough 
increased by 434,000 acres approximately, or 45 per cent. be- 
tween the 3rd and 4th Settlements; but of this large rise, 
270,000 acres approximately of new cultivation are attribut- 
able to the opening of the Lower Bari Doab Canal. In the 
five tahsils unaffected by this canal, the increase was 224,000 
acres approximately, or 23 per cent., particular causes being 
the extensions of the Sidhnai and Durdina Langéna Canals ; 
and the general causes being the improvement in irrigation 
on the inundation canals and the sinking of many new wells. 


As already noted, the colonists on the Lower Béri Dodb 
Canal have not been slow to adopt the selected seed and new 
appliances advocated by the Agricultural Department which 
has devoted particular attention to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of a new colony. The farmers have not only had the 
benefit of expert advice and scientific demonstrations, but 
they have been able to learn much from the practical results 
attained by large farms run on up-to-date lines. Amon, 
these special mention may be made of the large farm held 
by the British Cotton Growing Association at Khanewil, 
where Mr. Roberts, the Manager. and a former Director of 
Agriculture in the Punjab, is deing most valuable work in 
demonstrating to farmers the great practical advantages of 
scientific farming on business princi es. Generally it ma. 
be said that the standard of cgriculture in the dnewa 
tahsfl is high and that the cultivators are ready to adopt 
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new methods so soon as they are convinced of their financial CHAPTER I, A 
soundness. 


Agriculture. 
The results obtained in the colony have not been with- Chiles 

out effect in the rest of the district, where a demand is cimtlepemt 
arising for pure seed and improved implements, although as 
yet this demand is confined to a few men of enterprise, who 
take a personal interest in the management of their estates 
and are not afraid to spend money on experiments, Such 
men are found in every tahsil and their presence is a most 
favourable omen for the rapid development of the district 
when the Agricultural Department is able to extend its acti- 
vities on a large seale outside the colony. There is, in fact, 
very great scope for experiment and demonstration, for the 
system of combined canal and well irrigation, found on the 
inundation canals, while furnishing problems of its own, also 
provides very great opportunities for profitable research. 
That the Multéni cultivator is conservative may be accepted e 
as a truism; but the large amount of capital that has been 
expended within the past twenty years on the sinking of new 
wells, the making of embankments and the clearance of irri- 

tion channels affords conclusive proof that owners of land, 

th large and small, are prepared to invest money if there 
is a reasonable prospect of a fair return. 


Statistics will be found in Table 20 of Volume B relat- (f) The working of 

ing to advances and outstandings under the Land Improve- Land 
ment and Agriculturist Loans Act. An examination of the ee 
figures shows, as one would expect, that the advances made 
under the»latter Act vary greatly from year to year; but it 
also shows similar variations under the former Act and these 
are not capable of lanation by seasonal variations. The 
truth is that neither Government nor the zamindér has used 
the Land Improvement Act to the best advantage. In a 
district where the scope for new wells is very large and where, 
in fact, a large number have been sunk during recent years, 
advances for this purpose should have been made on a large 
seale. But, if we except the years during which money was 
freely lent and taken for the development of the Sidhnai 
areas, we find that actual allotments have been very irregular 
and that the outstandings are considerably less than they 
were twenty years ago. There are several reasons for this ; 
but the chief are the unpo ularity of Government advances 
and the failure of local officers to popularise them. Most 
owners prefer to borrow at higher rates of interest from 
money-lenders than from Government. They complain that 
there is much delay and not a little corruption in obtaining a 

vernment loan ; that the system of recovery is too rigid 
and that while the village ‘ sahnkér ’ suspends collection in 
bad years, the tahsil authorities not infrequently insist on 
realization even if this involves the attachment and sale of 
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agricultural stock. There is some truth in these complaints, 
but it is also true that only too many owners are rea y 
resort to the means of credit which cause them least trouble, 
even though the ultimate cost may be heavy. As a result, 
although the Land Improvement Act has been of value to 
the development of the district, it has not been utilised as it 
should have been. 

Relief under the Agriculturist Loans Act has been freely 
given and taken, A failure of the canals is necessarily ac- 
companied by scarcity of fodder, and if the failure extends 
into a second year, there is sure to be grave loss amongst 
plough and well cattle. In the worst years the poorer eulti- 
vators will require advances for seed also. Liberal and local 
distribution of loans can then do much to effect a tapid re- 
covery; and experience has shown that the return to more 
or less normal conditions is not long delayed. 


Multan was the second, if not the first, district in the 
province in which Co-operative Societies were started. in 
1904, owing to the efforts of Mr. (now Sir Edward) Maclagan, 
Settlement Officer, four gocieties were started at Thathi 
Ghalwan, Jalélpur Pirwdéla, Dunydpur and Makhdimpur 
Pahéran. In 1911, a new society was formed at Lasuri by 
reducing the area of Thathi Ghalwan, but no further progress 
was made until 1916, by which time there were 472 members 
using Rs. 11,728 working capital. In 1917 five more societies 
ware organised, and the number slowly rose to 42 in 1919. 
In 1920, a separate Inspector was appointed to the district 
and the number of societies rose within a year,to 123. At 
the end of July 1924, there were 186 Credit Societies, 4 for 
Silt Clearance, 2 Landholding, 2 Cattle Purchase, 1 Adult 
School, 1 Consolidation of Holdings, and 2 Secondary 
Financing Institutions, or 198 in all. 


Of the original societies, Duny4pur and Makhdtimpur 
had to be closed owing to unsatisfactory working. Jaldlpur 
Pirwala suffered when it lost its President, Sultan Ahmed 
Shah, but it is still carrying on work. Thathi Ghalwan still 
retains its old President, Syed Mahmud Shah, and is doing 
well. It has 84 members, and Rs. 5,000 capital. It ad- 
cances loans without interest and levies a fine on defaulters. 
The society formerly included Lasuri in its area, but this 
has now become the headquarters of a separate society, and 
of a Credit Union, founded in 1918 through the exertions 
of the veteran Syed Phallu Shah. 


The Credit Societies are mostly found in Kha 
Shujibad tahsils; the number of miaanieeh pL sit 
over 4,000. the working capital was Rs. 3,35,000, of which 
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the greater portion was advanced by the Central Bank, CHAPTER 1, A, 


Multin. The general illiteracy is an obstacle to successful 
working, and there is much scope for improvement. About 
three lakhs of rupees are on loan with members. 


These Credit Societies are financed by the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Multén, and the Lasuri Credit Union ; but 
these find it difficult to raise deposits locally and are them- 
selves largely dependent upon loans from other Central Banks 
in the Punjab. Their constitution is of the Punjab model 
type. The Central Bank has both individuals and societies 
as members, while the Union has only societies. They lend 
only to societies which hold shares. 


The Silt Clearance Societies are organisations of irn- 
gators designed to secure the clearance of silt in a systematic 
manner, They are managed by Committees which are autho- 
rised to carry out any work which has been allotted to a mem- 
ber but not completed by him, and to recover the cost from 
him. They have met with encouraging success in the early 
clearance of the channels and in a corresponding increase of 
the area irrigated. 


The Landholding Societies are composed of cultivators 
from Hoshiérpur and Lahore districts, who have been given 
354 squares of inferior land for cultivation, with a promise 
of occupancy rights. The idea is to imitate the Ttalian ex- 

eriment of co-operative effort which has proved so success- 
ful. It is too early to pronounce any verdict upon their 
working. : 


The societies of the district are under the supervision of 
*s Government paid Inspector, with his headquarters at 
Multin; they are audited by five Sub-Inspectors, towards 
whose pay the societies contribute annually 74 per cent. of 
their net profits, Three Honorary Sub-Inspectors assist in 
propaganda and supervision; and the Assistant Registrar, 
Montgomery, is at present in charge of the movement. 


In the Khénewél tahsil sales between private persons 
are infrequent, while the cultivated area under mortgage re- 
presents a very small fraction of the total cultivation. For 
the rest of the district the following extract from the Final 
Settlement Report of last Settlement shows how the position 
of owners of land has steadily improved :— 


“ A grave cause of anxiety at settlement was the extent to which 
land was being transferred by agrioulturists to money-lenders both 
rmanently by way of sale and temporarily by way of mortgage. 
tendency was effectively arrested by the Alienation of Land Act, 

and since this measure became law a marked improvement has occurred. 
= the table attached are the main statistics relating to alienations 
cultivated land, the figures being taken from the Assessment 
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(f> The working of SAEs. Morre@acns. 
the Land Improve- ———— | 
roe ci Cultivated area mort-| Cultivated area mort- 
Percentage’ gaged at 3rd gaged at 4th 
Sales and mortgage Ta usin. ohne: Settlement. Settlement. 
land i= ees 
2 «oh! since 
Bri Settle: Percent- Percent- 
ment, Tn acres. age of Imacres.| age of 
whole. whole. 
———o——— — aes | een eee | eee Oe 
Multén .. Léa 12 87,671 17 264 5 lv 
Shujébéd one 12 21,232 13 17,944 10 
Lodhriu w+. rf 12 gu B82 16 28 459 13 
Kabirwila re 10 19,841 o5 20,320 53 
Maisi ... a 8 27,878 14 21,501 9 


“ The proportion of the total cultivated area sold is not very heavy 
in any tahsil and the sales have been mostly either between Hindus or 
between agriculturists. In tahsil, reen! of the culti- 
vated area under mortgage has fallen, and in four of the tahsils there 
has been a decrease, su tial in some cases, of the actual area 
mortgaged, At the same time the nature of the mortgage debt has 
changed. Much of it now relates to transfers for fixed periods, at the 

inati which redemption will be automatic, while the oppres- 
sive form of Ieckha-mukhi mortgage 1s now found in a much smaller 
area than at settlement. In several tahsils, there has been a contrac- 
tion of the mortgage debt despite the increase in the value of land. 
which, os the following table shows, has been general :— 





Pan ACRE CULTIVATED. 


Tahefl. Years. 
Sale Mortgage 
price. value. « 


ee 








Rea Re 
1898-94—1597-98 e9 76 
Maltin . { 
1918-14--1917-18 345 “1 
1993-094-~-2897-98 < 938 85 
Shujibad oe f 
1913-14—1917-18 ay 202 ys 
¢ 1894-95—1893-90 one 66 62 
Lodhrin tea 
r 1914-25—1918-19 _ 49 73 
1893-94—1897-98 64 76 
- Eabirwils of 
1912-13 —1916-17 136 6e 
1894-95 —1898-99 47 62 
Mailei os 
1918-14—1917-18 A 154 62 
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“The statistics of alienations taken as a whole, afford striking CHAPTER Il, A. 


evidence of real development.”" 


The figures for agricultural stock will be found in Table 


Agriculture. 


22 of Volume B. For purposes of comparison it has to be (g) Agrienitaral 
remembered that at the enumeration of 1919-20 a method of *tock. 


classification was adopted which had the effect of bringing 


many more animals into the class of young stock, so that the 
decrease in the number of full-grown animals in several 
tahsils is less than appears from the table. In the district 
as a whole, a large increase has oceurred owing to the import 
of cattle into the Lower Bari Dodb Canal Colony, but in 
parts of the district the fodder scarcity of 1918-19 and sub- 
sequent epidemics of cattle disease were responsible for wide- 
spread mortality. The district is rich in cattle, though 
many are of inferior stock; and the large increase in the 
number of milch animals, especially buffaloes, is evidence 
of agricultural prosperity. Except in the Khanewal tahsfl, 
the number of imported animals is a small proportion of the 
whole. During recent years there has been a large rise in 
the value of all kinds of agricultural stock and their produce 
and the profits are large; but tenants have been the chief 
gainers. The spread of cultivation has resulted in less im- 
portance heing attached to flocks of sheep and goats, while 
the decline in camels is a natural consequence of the coloni- 
sation of large areas of Government waste. 


In the older tahsils of the district the same cattle are 
used for the plough and for the well ; and in either case the 
turning is always from right to left, and the inner bullock 
must in either case be the stronger.. At the well it is said 
that three-fifths of the whole strain falls on the inner bullock, 
and two-fifths on the outer. There is a great deal of breed- 
ing done locally, but many of the better class of cattle come 
from outside the district. There are, generally speaking, 
four local breeds recognized, viz., (i) the Bhagnari, a tall, 
very expensive animal, usually found in the higher lands of 
the Shujabad and Multan tahsils; (ii) the Massuwah (from 
Dera Ghazi Khan), a small strong breed; (fii) the Dajal, 
which are looked on as slightly inferior tothe Massuwah; 
and (ir) the locally bred cattle (tal de), which are mostly of 
an inferior description. The Bhégndri cattle have generally 
to be paid for in cash; the other classes of foreign cattle are 
honght on a year’s credit. The dealers come round in the 
autumn or spring; after selling ¥ 10; Avan oF faq] qsvaq B 
year, and return at the expiration of that period to demand 
its price. The class of cattle found in the lower lands near 
oe eres where the well ae is near the surface and 

e jungle scarce,—is poor in ity and size: they are for 
the most. part locally Fea (tal de). Their size is from 10 to 
12 hands, and they cost Rs. 15 te Rs. 40 a piece. In the 

lands, where the wells require stronger cattle and the 
n2 
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grazing is more abundant, the animals are almost always 
imported and are of a much finer class, being large, white, 
heavy animals with short horns. About 60 per cent. of them 
are castrated, and their price runs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 170 each. 
A bullock is generally purchased for use about his fourth 
year, and he will usually continue capable of work until his 
eighth or tenth year. The bullock at various ages is spoken 
of by the following names :—While suckling it is called gabé 
or vachha ; from suckling to puberty, vahar; and when full 
grown, dind. While it has milk-teeth it is called khfra ; 
when two teeth, dunda; when four, chaugé; and when six, 
chigga. The age is told (as the above expressions indicate) 
by the teeth ; and there is a proverb, which says: ‘ Jinhan 
d& jam sabi, un de dand kydé dekhnen, ’ which means that 
there is no object in looking at the teeth when you have 
known the animal from birth. Another saying illustrates 
the familiar terms on which the people live with their cattle ; 
‘ Ghar jam te bihe dhingar ’ (It was born in the house, and 
et the owner puts thorns at the door to keep it out!) The 
loss of its hump by the ox in days of scarcity is alluded to 
in the following saying: ‘ Burre tun burra kurra: na dind 
di kuhard, na jowdn dé turra ’ (Great are the evils of famine: 
the bullock loses its hump, and the young man the project- 
ing end of his pagri). 

Cows are kept everywhere for breeding purposes, and the 
owners drink the buttermilk (chha) and eat the ghi obtained 
from them. In the neighbourhood of Multén city there is 
a constant and good demand for the milk (khfr) for sale, but 
elsewhere the milk is seldom sold. The ordinary peasant’s 
cow gives comparatively little milk, and the best milkers are 
the cows kept by Guiars and Ahirs in the cantonments and 
their immediate vicinity. 

Female buffaloes (manjh) are very commonly kept by 
the people owing to the large amount of milk which they 
give and their number has largely increased during recent 
years. The milk and ghf are both considered inferior in 
quality to the produce of the cow: but on the riverside the 
people profess a partiality for the milk of the buffalo. Male 
buffaloes (sdnh) are comparatively few ; and though they 
are occasionally castrated and used at the plough or on the 
well, their extra strength is not sufficient to make up for the 
extra expense of their keep as compared with oxen, and they 
are of no use for work when the weather gets hot. The 
people still to a large extent—though not so much as for- 
merly—make a practice of killing the male offspring of 
buffaloes as soon as born; whence the saying: ‘Wah majhin 
de dil, jo putr kohdwan te khfr duhdiwan ’ (Bravo for the- 
spirit of the she-buffaloes! they have their sons slain before 
their eyes and yet give milk to the slayers). The price of a 
buffalo ranges between Rs. 70 and Rs. 140. 
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The diseases from which cattle and buffaloes chiefly CHAPTER Il, A, 
suffer are four in number, viz., rinderpest (méi-raéni, mata, Agricalt 
mata rani), foot and mouth disease (mahdra or munh-khur), 
gloss anthrax (ghut or galghoti), and a form of sudden (g) sericattaral 
death called sang. Of these, foot and mouth disease is per- =, 
haps the most common, especially in the early summer, but piscases of cattle 
it is not generally fatal; while rinderpest is both very pre- and buffaloes, 


valent and very fatal. 


Camels are especially common in the Mailsi and Kabir- 
wala tahsils, where there is most jungle for grazing. The 
camels are of two kinds—one kept mainly for riding, and 
the other mainly for pack transport. The riding camels are 
mostly from Bahawalpur and Bikanir, but there is also said 
to be a good lireed in Shujabad. The pack camels are mostly 
bred locally. The riding camel is the better bred animal, 
but he is an exotic, and is more liable to ailments than the 
pack camel. Camels are very seldom castrated, and the ser 
vices of the stallions are usually provided gratis by their 
owners. The best pack camels are those of the Kabirwala 
and Mailsi tahsfls, those in the south of the district being 
rather poor in size and quality. In the two northern tahsfls 
there are several large owners of camels among the Langrials, 
Hirdjs and other tribes; but elsewhere@they are mostly in 
the hands of small owners. A zamindér of any position 
generally keeps a camel to ride upon; but the bulk of the 
pack camels are not kept by zamindérs, but by Biluchfs and 
other miscellaneous tribes whose hereditary occupation is 

camel breeding, and who are known collectively as Dakhnas. 
Pack camels sell for any price between Rs. 80 and Rs. 250, 
the average being about Rs. 150. 

The female camels (dichi) are not usually laden, being 
kept entirely for breeding and for milk: they and the young 
camels are driven from place to place by the Dakhnas, 
Bilnchis and others through the wastes of the district. 


The camel until he is one year old is called toda; from 
then till two years, mazét; from two to three years, trihén; 
and from three to four years, chhatr. A camel under three 
-or four years old is also called lihtk. At four years old 
‘camels lose their milk-teeth and the permanent teeth come; 
so after this age they are named according to the number of 
their teeth, viz., doak, chauga, chhiga and nesh, according as 
they have two, four, six or eight teeth. A camel becomes cap- 
able of bearing loads when he has four teeth, that is to say. 
when he is about six years old. The camel eats almost any- 
thing, but is chiefly grazed on kikar branches, on the camel- 
thorn shrub, on jal and karil trees, and on lini or khér. THe 
proverb says: ‘ Uth je kanken chhoriye, watt jawéhin kha ; 
kutta raj bathdiye, chakki chattan jd.’ (Though you leave 
-a camel in the wheat, he will still eat camel thorns. If you 
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put « dog on the throne, he will still run and lick the mill- 
stone.) So, too, the fact that the camel grazes on the jal 
is generally evident to the nostrils, and the local equivalent 
for ‘ plain as a pikestaft’ is ‘uth de munk vichhon jal di 
bo " (the smell of the jal from the mouth of the camel). The 
camel is so conspicuous an object in the life of the people 
that sayings connected with it are very common. Such are 
* Uth da néz Kajawi trutte' (If the camel is pleased with 
you and begins to frisk, crash go the kajéwas); or ‘ Uthin 
phar na dwe, te borin latta mére’ (He cannot stand u 
against the camels, so he kicks the camel’s loads) or ‘ Ut 
di lahdéi charhéi har do la’nat’ (Mounting a camel or dis- 
mounting, one is as damnable as the other). 

The camel is shorn usually once in the year, and from 
its hair (millass) ropes (mahdr) and coarse sacks (boris) are 
made: the hair is seldom sold, but if sold it would seem to 
fetch about 6 sers to the rupee: and a camel provides on an 
average about a ser of hair in the year. From the camel's 
hide are made the kuppas or large jars which are used for 
carrying ghi. The milk of the camel cannot be made into 
butter, and it is mostly drunk by the breeders, and camel- 
herds themselves: wjth persons not accustomed to it, it acts 
as a violent purgatire. 

Sheep are found all over the district, and are owned by 
the landowners themselves or by the tenants and the village 
menials. They are generally grazed along with the goats. 
No special breeds are said to be grown and no particular care 
seem to be taken about the breeding ; but a distinction is 
made between the hornless (ghoni) snd the horned (singlf) 
varieties of sheep. The male lambs are generally killed and 
eaten a day or two after birth, and those that are left are 
neyer castrated. Sheep are shorn twice a year, at the be- 
ginning and the end of the hot weather, and each sheep 
gives about three-eighths of a ser of wool each time it is 
sheared, The wool sells generally for about Rs. 27 a maund, 
and there is a considerable demand for it in Multén for ex- 
port. Full grown sheep are very seldom killed for meat, 
except for European consumption. An ordinary wether 
(ghatta) in the district sells for about Rs. 6; a ewe (bhed) 
for a little more; and lambs (lela, leli) for much less. 
Sheep, besides suffering from rinderpest and foot and mouth 
disease are especially liable to pleuro-pneumonia (phepri) 
and to violent diarrhwes (rikhi). 

The goat is, in some ways, a more valuable animal than 
a sheep. It is only shorn once @ year, and its hair (jatt), of 
which about three-eighths of a ser is obtained at each shear- 
ing, sells at Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per maund. The she-goat pro- 
vides milk to the peasants and is in milk for five or six months 
at least in each . Goats, too, are conimonly killed, by 
those who can afford it, for human food, and goat’s flesh is- 
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preferred, as a rule to mutton. Goat’s hair makes excellent CHAPTER Ul. A. 
ropes and is used for horses’ nose-bags. A good milking agriculture. 
she-goat sometimes sells for as much as Rs. 15, but an ordi- nes 
nary goat will fetch on an average about Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. (y) a grien 
Twe breeds are recognized, viz., the desi or common goat, 

and the barpari. The latter is reddish in colour, very light- Goats. 

‘y built and provided with good horns. Goats of this breed 

dire said to be obtained originally by putting a chinkéra to 

a she-goat. The goat is a voracious feeder, and is apenally 

destructive to young trees. In the early spring it gets fod- 

der, and when disparaging a ‘Jack-in-office,’ the people say: 

© Dhai dihére Chetr de, kudde bakarwar * (The goutherd leaps 

in his pride for two and a half days in Chetr ). The goat is 

subject to much the same diseases as sheep. 

The most common contagious diseases among cattle are oe - work 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest and hemorrhagic septi- ;..-, Denadaeiak 
«emia. The two latter are controlled by the inoculation of ~~ 
cattle with protective sera, and, thanks to the activities of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, the prejudices of cattle 
owners against this form of prevention have largely dis- 
appeared. The Department now regularly receives appli- 
cations from zamindérs for the vaccination of their cattle 
previous to the rainy season when outbreaks of hemorrhagic 
septicemia generally oecur. The veterinary work of the 
district ix under the control of the Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, South Punjab, whose uarters 
are at Ferozepore. There are six veterinary hospitals, one 
at each tahsil headquarters, each in charge of a qualified 
Veterinary Assistant. In addition to their hospital duties 
Veterinary Assistants tour in the villages for the treatment 
and prevention of contagious diseases and for the supply of 
medicines for sick animals which cannot be conveniently 
brought to the nearest hospital. While much remains to 
be done to place remedial and preventive facilities at the 
disposal of cattle owners, marked progress has takea place 
during recent years and scientific methods are growing in 
popularity among the people. The Civil Veterinary De- 
partment is also doing much to encourage cattle breeding 
by the supply of good bulls and the castration of poor ones, 
by the dissemination of sound ideas and by practical assist- 
ance and advice on the occasion of cattle fairs. 


A District Stock-breeding Association has been formed  Stock-breeding. 
for the purpose of improving the breeds of all kinds of do- 
mesticated animals. There are a District Committee with 
the Deputy Commissioner as President, Tahsil Committees 
with the Tahsilddr as President of each and Zail Sub- 
Committees appointed by the Tahsfldér. The fee for mem« 
bership is Re. 1 per annum. The money is collected in the 
tails, ed at the tahsfls and managed by the Tahs{l Com 
mittees. It is used to provide prizes and fodder at cattle 
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‘CHAPTER Il, A. fairs and bulls and stallions in the villages. _Nine horse 
te ite and cattle fairs have been established, six of which occur in 
) ees March and April, and three in the autumn. The District 
i Board arranges these fairs and takes 2 per cent. on all sales of 
Stock-breeding. animals at the fairs. The Stock-breeding Association works 
hand in hand with the District Board and the latter has dis- 
continued the purchase of Hissar bulls in order to devote its 
funds to aiding the horse and cattle fairs, giving premiums 
for the best animals of whatever stock, and paying the salar- 
ies of two touring Veterinary Assistants whose work is to cas- 
trate sll the unfit male cattle and horses. A considerable 
number of animals have been treated this way and interest in 
the work has grown. The movement is however still in its 

infancy. 

In anticipation of an increased demand for stud bulls in 
the different districts of the Province Government has leased 
lands for cattle-breeding farms to a number of grantees. 
The breeding operations on these grantee farms, of which 
there are two in this district located at Jehingirébad and 
Jehaniin, are under the control of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment. At Jehangirabid farm, the area of which is over 
4,000 acres, a herd of the Montgomery breed is main- 
tained comprising 8 bulls and 500 cows. The area of the 
Jehiniin farm is 3,800 acres on which a Montgomery herd 
of 3 bulls and 125 cows is maintained. Surplus male and 
female young stock bred on these farms are distributed at 
concession rates to approved cattle breeders in the districts, 


> dg fue of Irriga- A description of various systems of cultivation has been 
given in an earlier portion of this chapter. The main sources 
of irrigation are from canals alone, from canals and wells 


combined and from wells alone. 


Weils. In the Khinewél tahsfl, wells are found only in the 
strip of land bordering the Ravi which does not receive canal 
irrigation and even there many of them are falling into dis- 
use. In the other tahsfls they are an essential part of the 
agricultural system and it is to the large increase from 
19,343 to 26,576 wells between the third and fourth settle- 
ments that a considerable part of the great improvement im 
rural conditions must be ascribed. 

The only form of well found in this district is that 
known as the ‘Persian wheel’ well. It is generally made of 
masonry but occasionally in the river lands (more especially 
on the Chenéb) the masqnry extends only as far as the water 
level, and in such cases the well is known as a ‘ Kharora ’. 
Kachha wells, made entirely without masonry, are very un- 
common. ; 


The value of a well depends on the quality of the water, 
on its depth from the marines and on the pe! eye of the 
supply. Wells are occasionally found in which the water 
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is brackish (khéra) and unfit for drinking. A marked line CHAPTER IL, A. 
-of such wells extends, bat fs Peper at es Agriculture. 

in the centre of the rie P , : i 
ins BF tat: When a brackish well is fully aided by Oe of Irri- 
canal water, the brackishness has no serious effect on the ‘ 
crops, but if the crops depend on such a well alone without Wells. 7 
further help, they are apt to suffer considerably. 

The depth of the well depends mainly on its distance 


from the river; and as the 


Average depth hate * 

of water. whole of the district 1s 
Hithir  ... a 15 within reasonable 9 
; tance of the river, we do 
ee ere ert Me not find any wells of ex- 
Réwa ws 37 traordinary depth, al- 


though those in the centre of the bar tract are deep enough 
and in the Raéwa Circle of the Mailsi tahsil are as deep as 52 
feet. The average figures for the district are shown in the 
margin. 

The third requisite in a well is the constancy of the 
supply afforded by the subsoil water. There is everywhere 
a stratum of water-giving sand, which is known as the sachh, 
and which it is the object of the well-sinker to reach. As 
he goes down below the surface, the first water he meets is 
a trickling and dirty moisture, which is known as somdn, 
and which is of a fluctuating character. The real perman- 
ent supply (or ‘ shauh pani’ as it is called) is found in the 
sachh only, and the diver knows by examining the soil 
which he brings out whether he has reached the desired 
stratum or not. 

The agriculturist about to build a well first chooses a 
suitable spot, if possible a little above the level of the area 
he wishes to irrigate. He then traces the circle of the well, 
and he sets the labourers to work, under the supervision of 
the village carpenter, to dig the cylinder or * bhdr” down to 
the water level. The wooden base of the brick-work (known 
as talwang) is then hoisted in with the aid of a large crowd 
of neighbours and fixed in its place at the bottom. On this 
the brick-work is carefully built up, the bricks being joined 
with mud (gira) instead of mortar, and the masonry cylin- 
der is completed to the level of the ground or to a height 
of some three or four feet above the level of the ground. 
“On to this cylinder is then attached an apparatus known as 
the pal, which consists of transverse sticks and thick ropes 
of twisted sar grass (called ‘ wat’) arranged so as to hold 
the earth taken up from the well and to act as a heary 
weight to depress the masonry cylinder. The driver or tobi 
now begins his operations; working with a huge mattock 
(kahit) attached to a rope, which he from time to time fixes 
into the subsoil, and which is in turn withdrawn and hauled 
to the top of the well. The diver’s work is exceedingly hard 
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owing to the physical strength required and the cold damp- 
ness of the air he has to live in, but he is fed on the beat 
during his term of labour. As he works, the cylinder slow- 
ly subsides until it reaches the true water stratum, which 
is generally some 10 to 15 feet below the place where it 
first touched the water. The pal is then removed, and 
the ndl or cylinder is completed by the addition of the 
gadohar or upper portion and the gal, which is the por- 
tion projecting above the ground. 


The well cylinder, if carefully constructed and made 
with good bricks, lasts for an unlimited length of time; and 
dals or old disused wells of previous centuries are often 
dug out again and made fit for use at small expense. A 
good well will need cleaning out once in every five years or 
s0; a bad one oftener. This is done by attaching a rope 
and tonttock to « revolving arrangement in the form of @ 
capstan (known as a dol or urd), by which the extraneous 
silt at the bottom of the well is gradually cleared out. A 
well, however, is subject to various forms of disrepair and 
weakness, and when suffering from these is spoken of as 
being ill (bimdr), If the original sinking was not carried 
to the right point, the well soon begins to run short of 
water (chora ho vendaé). If the bricks at the side of the 
vylinder begin to give way; the well’s ‘ waist’ is said to 
break (kamr trut vendf); or if a large hole is formed. in the 
cylinder, an outlet is said to be formed (mori nakal paf): 
in such cases the damage is known as bhattha (bhattha 
pai gaf). To avert disaster from such accidents, it is usual 
to insert a wooden cylinder fitting closely inside the circle 
of the well, and some six to ten feet in height; if laid helow 
the tilwang to prevent the intrusion of sand, the frame 
work is known as a ‘kothi’; if laid above the tilwang to 
support the sides of the masonry cylinder, it is known as 
a ghanda, Such a framework may keep a well going for ten 
or twelve years longer; but to use a well repaired is prover- 
hially looked on as the equivalent of wearing old clothes that 
have been stitched together. 


_ The wood-work of the well (chob chakkal) is construct- 
ed in the same way as in the rest of the Punjab, though the 
nomenclature in some respects varies. The chief parts of 
the framework are the horizontal wheel (chakkal), the ver- 
tical pole on which it revolves (hurjal), the horizontal 
beams below and above those (bhurni and kfnjan), the pillars 
on which the upper beam rests (munnén), the seat on which 
the driver sits (gidhf), the shaft connecting the two wheels 
(lath), the vertical wheel (chakli), the vertical a paratus 
for drawing up the water (bair), the ropes (mahl), the sticks 
connecting the ropes (rerffn), the earthen pots (lote), the 
wooden projection to keep the ropes in its place (stitarlar): the 
cog (thika), the splash-board to prevent earth from falling 
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into the well (chaman), the small conduit into which the CHAPTER Il, A. 
pots pour the water (parchha), the longer conduit which Aasliilacne 
takes the water further into the cistern (nisér), the log on 
which this conduit rests (jhal) and the cistern into which it @) System of Irri-- 
pours the water (khaéda). gation— 

The area irrigated by a well varies a good deal, not only Wells. 
according to the state of the well cylinder, but also accord- 
ing to the amount of aid received from canals or sal b, 
aud according to the degree to which the soil retains mois- 
ture. The average areas matured in a year from a well in 
each circle in the district’ are as recorded below :— 

















Per well in nse. Hithar. | Utar, awa, Sidhnai, 
Acres matured ete | 20 | su | 18 | 21 
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The rate at which well irrigation can be carried on of 
eourse varies immensely, but a normal rate of irrigation 
would seem to be « little over one-fourth of an acre of 
ploughed land in twenty-four hours, the well being worked 
hard all the time. Wheat irrigated during winter by an 
ordinary well probably receives water at the rate of some 
three or four days to the acre. 

The Government canals of the district are— Canals. 

(i) The old inundation canals. 

(ii) The Hajiwah Canal. 

(ii?) The Sidhnai Canal. 

(iv) The Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

(i) The old Inundation Canals. 
_, For the history of the inundation canals and their com- 
dition at different times the reader is referred to— 

(a) A report prepared by Mr. Morris, Settlement 
Officer, in 1895; 

(b) Appendix I of the Completion Report (1895) of 
the Multan Canals; 

(c) on B of the 1884 Edition of this Gazetteer, 
an 


(d) Chapter V, Section C, of the 1902 Edition. 


All the inundation canals are, comparatively speaking, 
of recent formation, the most ancient of them not having 
been dug much more than 200 years ago. They would ap- 
to owe. their existence to the drying up of the Beas 
and to the change in the course of the river Ravi which 
rendered it incumbent on the inhabitants to devise some 
other mode of providing water for their lands. 
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The management and control of the canals is entirely 
in the hands of Government, and all the main canals owe 
their origin to the direct or indirect support of the Govern- 
ment in power for the time being; some having been dug by 
the former rulers of the country, and others by powerful 
zamindadrs or associated village communities aided by Gov- 
ernment. The majority of the Chendb canals were made 
by the Pathans when holding the position of rulers in 
Multén and Shujdbad; whilst those on the Sutlej were 
chiefly dug Wy the Dandputras, a powerful trihe, who on 
the extinction of the Moghal power completed the conquest 
of this part of the country, and ‘continued in possession 
until its acquisition by Ranjit Singh. One of the largest, 
however, of the Sutlej canals—the Diwdnwah of tabsfl 
Mailsi—was excavated by Diwdén Siwan Mal, who also en- 
larged and improved several others, and showed great liber- 
ality in making grants for the re-excavation and improve- 
ment of the canals in general. 

Sixty years ago there were thirty-four canals of which 
twenty issued from the Sutlej and fourteen from the Che- 
nib; but this number had fallen to nine only in 1900 and 
a further reduction to seven had been effected before the 
4th Settlement by the linking up of different canals. The 
advantages thus gained and the general character of the 
different canals at the 4th Settlement are briefly described 
in the following account :— 


The Chenab System of Canals. 


The Matital which takes out a few miles below the 
junction of the Ravi and Chenéb is the least satisfactory of 
the Chenab canals of the district. Its head has been fre- 
quently changed and, although the one now in use is fair- 
ly satisfactory, there is, of course, no certainty that it will 
not be cut away. Of late years, in comparison with other 
Chenab canals, Matital has opened from two or three days 
to two or three weeks later and has closed some six to four- 
teen days earlier. About the 15th of May is the normal 
time of opening, but during the past three years it has been 
well behind this date; it rarely rans later than the 20th of 
September and frequently closes earlier. Cotton is an un- 
certain crop which has usually to be matured with the aid of 
well water, and canal sowings of wheat are subject to large 
variations from year to year. The chief nahri crops in the 
kharif are jowfr and til, while in the rabi as much wheat 
as possible is sown with canal water and matured by the wells. 

The Duréna Langéna canal and the Wali Mohammad 
eanal with its branches have a common head. They 
separate at the Bosan Regulator about 14 miles distant and 
flow in a south-westerly direction through the Multan tahsfl, 
giving irrigation in each of the five assessment circles and 
continuing beyond the Shujaébad boundary in which tahsf? a 
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few vill only obtain water, They irrigate on both sides, CHAPTER II, A. 
but ea Government distributaries take off from the western 4 Js, g 
bank. The Wali Mohammad irrigates much the same vil- 
lages as at the third Settlement, but in 1903 the Durdna (4) System of Irri- 
Langéna was extended to the extreme south of the tahsil; 
new distributaries were made and the area commanded by The. Durana 
it was largely increased. Irrigation from it is fairly satis- yiiimmad 
factory, but is not so good as on the Wali Mohammad. 
The third Chenab canal is the Sekundarébéd with its Sekandaribéd. 
head ten miles below that of the Wali Mohammad. It flows 
south-west through the Multan Hithdér irrigating on both 
sides, but mainly on the west; near Sher Shah it sends off 
the Gajjuhatia canal from which the Upper and Lower Bakh- 
tuwah and the Panjani branches take off lower down. The 
Gajjuhatta and its main branch, the Panjani, had formerly 
separate heads, but these were amalgamated with the Se- 
kundarébéd soon after the third Settlement and the upper 
branches of the latter were deepened and widened in order 
to provide for the combined supply necessary. At times 
of full supply the main canal and its branches run simul- 
taneously, Dut at the beginning and end of the season, and 
in poor years at other times also, they run by rotation. Trri- 
gators complain that they have suffered in consequence 
but their complaints will not bear investigation. Both the 
Gajjuhatta and Panjini formerly took off much lower down 
the river and one necessary result of the amalgamation has 
been to give better command. At the same time, the re- 
gulator below Sher Shah allows the best use being made of 
what water is available. Instead of a low supply in three 
separate canals, a good supply is given in turn to each of 
the branches and the greater efficiency of the supply while 
it lasts more than compensates for its shorter duration. 
The linking up of the various systems has been accompani- 
ed by the gradual introduction of pakka outlets and of re- 
gular distribution by means of chakbandi, which though 
not complete is much more extensive than 20 years ago. 
At the same time, Government minors and distributaries 
have replaced zamindéri channels. As on the Sutlej canals, 
& necessary incident of these changes has been the reduc. 
tion of the excessive supplies formerly taken by the big men, 
and there is no doubt that, when chakbandi was first adopt- 
od. the reductions in some villages were drastic. Where thw 
curtailment was excessive, it has generally been revised, but 
the net result of the changes has been to benefit the small 
rather than the large owner who has had to economise in 
the use of water. In the Utar, Réwa and Hithér Chenéb 
of the Shu ibid tahsfl there are some very powerful Hindu 
Owners and it is from them that complaints are most com- 
mon. The other side of the question is rarely advanced, but 
occasionally small owners who have to irrigate from the 
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CHAPTER same their more powerful neighbours will give 
oo se a eat cae of what pts when distribution is not 
Agriculture, .onirolled. In the Multan tahsil, there are no Govern- 
(A) System of Inri- darébid, nor are these necessary 
- gation— as the villages commanded generally lie close to the canal ; 
in the Shujabéd tahsil, the distributaries and minors are 
fairly numerous, but are not so extensive as on the Sutlej 
canals in this and the Lodhran tahsil. There are still some 
rivate channels, but they do not compare mn length and depth 
with those of the Mailsi 5 
The Sekundaraébid is at present (1920) the best of the 
Chendb cunals. It has an excellent head; it generally opens 
a few days earlier and closes a few days later than the Wali 
Mohammad, and the villages on it are, with few exceptions, 
well commanded. The soil in the majority of them is good 
and many of those situated in the Hithdr also benefit from 
their proximity to the river. 
Bilochdnwah, The fourth Chen&b canal is the Bilochanwah which 
serves some twenty villages towards the south of the Hithar 
Chendb in Shujabad. It opens late and closes early and 
little kharif crops are grown on it. The rabi is generally 
good and the villages on it, though not first class, are aboye 
average. 
Effect of the Triple The Triple Canal Project by drawing off supplies of 
Canal Project, water higher up the river has had an adverse effect on the 
canals above described, though information is not available 
from which the extent of the harm done can. be accurately 
measured, A comparison of the dates of opening and closure 
would seem to show that the canals open rather later, but, 
on the other hand, close a few days later than in the years 
preceding the triple project. The value of the river as a 
source of supply is less than it was, but the loss on this 
account has been partly made good by the more efficient 
utilization of available supplies. The deterioration is most 
serious in bad years, when late openings substantially re- 
duce the areas under indigo and cotton, and early closures 
affect. the yield of cotton and rice and curtail the rabi sow- 


ings. 
The Sutlej System of Canals. 


a) The Mailsi Canals, In 1903 several inundation canals were linked up so as 
to form the Mailsi canal, the various branches of which 
have now a common head. The regulator and escape are 
situated at Islimdeh and for some fourteen miles below 
this there is little irrigation on either side. At Karampur, 
the Diwinwah takes off, striking north-west and irrigating 
a large portion of the Utar and a few villages in the Réwa. 
Other branches on the right bank in this tahsil are the 
Jémwah Khurd, the Jimwah Kalin and the Chattarwah, 
On the left bank, there are Government minors only in 
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the south-west corner of the tahsil, but from Sareuper on- CHAPTER II, A- 
wards are direct outlets through which water reaches the >a 
fields vid zamindéri channels. The linking up of the vari- 
ous independent units has enabled the Irrigation Depart- (4) system of Irri- 
ment to control supply down the branches, and to the con- 
sequent curtailment of wastage must mainly be attributed (a) The Mailsi 
the extension of the irrigated area that has occurred. The canals, 
villages that have gained most are those on the south of 
the main canal, in many of which the irrigated area has 
doubled or trebled since the third Settlement. The estates 
lying below the middle of the branches have also benefited, 
but not quite to the same extent. The advantage to the 
tail villages is more doubtful, and on the Diwanwah—which 
was the main canal—it is probable that some estates have 
suffered. On the whole; unification has conferred immense 
benefit to the tahsil. The full advantage has not, how- 
ever, been reaped owing to inadequate control over the in- 
ternal distribution. There is no proper system of outlets, 
no regular chakbandi as the term is understood on the 
Sidhnai and perennial canals, and no effective means of ad- 
justing the supply to local requirements. Except in the 
south-west corner of the tahsil, there are no Government 
minors. Owners of land have to bring the water from the 
canal branch along Saber kassis and from them to the fields 
along small water-channels or paggus. Co-operative owner- 
ship and clearance of kassfs within a single estate is fairly 
common, and in some cases several adjacent villages have 
provided jointly for their requirements. But the ordinary 
system is for each village, and often for each large owner in 
a village, to have a separate kassi, so that the extraordinary 
spectacle is seen of three or four channels running parallel 
to each other and separated by a few yards only. These 
channels are often of considerable length—a lead of § or 10 
miles being by no means uncommon—and their banks are of 
great height, the silt clearance of each year being thrown on 
them without any attempt to economise future labour by a 
little levelling. Quite apart from the rise in the cost of 
labour, the continual tendency is, therefore, for the silt clear- 
ances to become more expensive. For these the owner is 
responsible, the tenant's lia ility being confined to the yery 
ordinary clearance of the paggus or field channels. 
From the attached statement it will be seen that the 


days during which water is available i 

which affects the harvest. The dates at which the water 
commences and ceases to run are better guides to the nature of 
the canal year, and if these be taken as a Criterion, it will he 
seen that no two years are alike. Comparing the year 1903-04 
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CHAPTER IL A. to 1909-10 with the last eight years a distinct tendency is 
Soult apparent for the canal to open later and to close later :— 











Agriculture. 
ee of Irri- | Marrs Caxan. 
(a) The Mailsi Canals. os a 
Year: | No. of days 
; Date of opening. Date of closure. cana! was ron- 
ning during year, 
racial iif te aston 4 
1903.05... |7tb May 1908 | 4th November 1908... v2 
1904-08 .,. 18th April 1904 Sra December 1904 .., 283 
1905-06 19th April 1905 - 6th December 1f05_ ... 232 
1908-07 .., | 15th April 1806 . | Brd November 1906 ... £00 
1907-08 ... | 24th Apr'l 1907 26th October 1207... 186 
1908-09 .., | #2nd April 1903 .. | Lath November 1908 . 207 
1909-10 ,,, | 27th April 1909 oa Lath Octiber 1909... 161 
1910-11 ,,, | 27th Msy 1910 vs. | 23rd October 1910... 150 
1911-12 ,,, | 80th April 1911 ... | 6sb December 1911 ... 22k 
1912-13 .., | Ist April 1912 ... | Sth January 2912 280) 
1018-14... | 17th May 1913 as | 4th December 1913, 202 
1914-15 .., | 18th April 1914 ... | 20th November 1914... 217 
1915-16 ... | 18th May 1915 ... | 4th Decomber 1/15... 206 
1916-17 ... | 4t» June 1916 wee | 20th December 1916... 200 


1917-18... | 29th April 1917 ws. | 19th November 1917 ... 
1918-19... / 9th Junge 1918 Srd December 1915. 178 


ee ES 
(0) The Mobammad- These two canals which were formerly separate have: 
wah Sardéo now a common head at Hassu Jiya and flow in one channel 
: for about 8 miles, then branching at Shahpur and taking 
a north-westerly direction in almost parallel lines. They 
irrigate mainly in the Lodhrin tahsil, but give water to a 
few villages of Shujabéd. They have been considerably im- 
proved of late years and are now efficient. 


j 
The Babivalwah. . This canal takes off from the Kotla creek which 20 years 
Loi in the main stream of the river. A change in the 


rin. ‘ago was 
“course of the latter so adversely affected the supply. yee 


about 1910 a feeder channel was dug connecting wit 
Sardérwah. At the beginning and end of the season the 
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canal has the benefit of surplus water from the Sardirwah, CHAPTER Il, A. 
but, although this has done much to remedy the evils re- Sar 
sulting from a defective head, the canal remained for some  Asriculture. 
years the least satisfactory of the Sutle] system. A recent (4) System of Irriga- 
change in the river has, however, much improved matters, tion. 


The essential difference between perennial and inun- is chiof differences 
dation canals is the dependence of the latter on the natural between inundation 
water level in the river being higher than the bed level of and perennial canals, 
the canal head. The uncertainty which this dependence 
involves is a factor of great importance in the system of 
cultivation which, as already explained, has to be adjusted 
from year to year in accordance with the supply of the 
rivers. The limited and varying period during which the 
canals flow makes an auxiliary form of irrigation practi- 
cally essential so that the success of the inundation canals 
is inseparably associated with the number and efficiency of 
the wells sunk in the canal areas. 


The equitable distribution of water is complicated by 
several factors. The constant variation in supplies, the in- 
completeness of the system of rdjbahas and minors, the 
number of direct outlets, the liability of deterioration to, 
or even complete failure of the head owing to silt deposits 
or a sudden change in the course of the river—all militate 
against efficient distribution, and, although much has been 
‘done during the past twenty-five years to remove remediable 
defects, the elements of insecurity are still great. Again, 
there is necessarily much waste of water. The long zam{n- 
déri channels, found in their worst form in the Mailsi tahsfl, 
“are most uneconomic, while the lack of certainty regardi 
the duration of supplies often results in the cultivator fail- 
ing to use the water to the best advantage. In any case, 
‘in view of the early closure of the canals, he has to use 


peere water per acre for rabi sowings than on the perennial 
‘canals, 


, Under native rule and for many years of British ad- Occuplery’ raten 
ministration a source of still greater economic waste was 


‘the system of chher or statutory labour by which silt clear. 
ances were done. For a description of ‘this system refer- 
ence may be made to Chapter V of the last edition of this 
Gazetteer. It was abolished at the Third Regular Settlement 
and the reform then effected was justly described by Mr. - 
Maclagan as the most important economic change which the 


was very unpopular when first made ; but no one would now 

revert to the old methods, In fact, with the demand for 

“tenants in the canal colonies, cultivators on the inundation 

‘canals would not be obtainable if they had to carry out 

the whole of the silt clearances. The occupiers’ rates 
° 


CHAPTER II, A. 
Agriculture. 


(4) System of Irri- 


Occupiers’ rates, 
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introduced at the Third Settlement were not heavy and the en- 
hancement (25 per cent.) taken at the Fourth Settlement was- 
intentionally kept low so that the tenant problem might 
not be aggravated and as little disturbance as possible occur 
in rents. The sanctioned schedule of rates is as follows :— 


| Rate PER Ache, 


Ks, A. ?, Re A. P. 

I | Rice, gardeos, pepper, avd stgure 3006 | 340 
cnn. 

I! | Cotton, til net A 24 0 | 1it oO 

TI1 | Other khatif crops .., $00 112 0 1 6 0 

IV | Babi crops es do 120/ oo 


eee a ae 


It applies to the Chenab and Sutlej systems. 
(ii) The Hajiwah Canal, 


The Héjiwah canal owes its origin to the enterprise of 
a Khakwani Pathén, Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who was one 
of Séwan Mal’s kérdérs, and afterwards tahsildér of Mailsi. 
In the Regular Setilement he held the eoutract for the reve- 
nue on the ‘ bar’ lands in the east of the tahsil, and, with 
the sanction of Government, built the Hajiwah canal to 
irrigate a portion of those lands. At the Second Settlement, 
his son, Ghulém Kadir Khan, received from Government in 
proprietary right a tract of 60,000 aeres irrigated by the 
canal, and the grant was formally confirmed by a deed exe- 
cuted in 1886. 

Im 1888 Ghulam Kédir Khan died, leaving four sons 
and unfortunate family disputes were followed by serious 
mismanagement of the canal, In, December 1888 it was 
placed by the civil court in charge of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and shortly afterwards the Government took over 
the canal on the authority of a elause in the deed of 1886. 
Between 1890 and 1892 it was administered as a provincial 
work, but in 1892 it was transferred to the Imperial Head. 
and since that date the accounts of the Hajiwah canal have 
been amalgamated with those of the other Sutley inunda- 
tion canals. of the. distriet. The Government administra- 
tion of the canal was contested by the three younger sons 
of Ghulém Kédir Khaw and the suit was finally decided 
by the Privy Council in 1901. The bed of the canal was- 
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declared to be the property of the four sons of Ghuldm Kadir CHAPTER ILA 
Khan, but in oth 


er respects the Government was left un- — 
fettered in its action is sti 


ment of Government, but 

leges of which the most important is the limitation of water yation— 

rates to the cost of clearance and management. The latest Occuptant wait 

orders of Government are summarised below :— ne 
I.—On all irrigation, within the original grant of land 

made in the year 1880 to the Iate Ghulim Kadir Khan, of 


lands, the proprietary right in which is, or may hereafter 
ome vested— 


(4) in the sons or the lineal descendants of the said 
Ghulim Kédir Khan, or 

(b) in Mian Muhammad Khan or Hafiz Muhammad 
Afzal Khan, the nephews of the said Ghuléim 
Kadir Khan or their lineal descendants, 


the rate per acre actually matured whether in the kharif or 
rabi shall be limited to the following rates, namely :— 


Re, a. pv, 


(h) System of -Irri- 


Flow ane “sé vw» O12 0 por acre. 
Lift on 020 * 


TI.—On all lands other than. those mentioned in Rule J 
above, the following water charges will be levied :— 
a 


a 


Rave Pex acez, 


Class, Crop, 


Rice, garden, pepper and sugar- 
cane, 





TT | Cotton and til 
Hl | Other kharif crops .. 
IV | Rabi crops neo 


I1l.—With effect from kharif 1919 a quinquennial 
settlement of accounts. will be made with the Khans so as 
to adjust any difference between (a) the Proportional cost 
of clearance and management debitable to the Khins’ own 
lands, and (b) the total amount of the water rates recovered 

. The ions' of the Khéns will pay the same 
water rates as the Khins, but they will not he entitled to 
any refund of the excess of the proceeds of the water rates 


02 
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over the cost of clearance and management nor will the 
Khans in the future be entitled to such excess, $0 far as 
the lands of their relations are concerned. 

IV.—In calculating the cost of clearance and manage- 
ment for the purposes of (a) above some addition should be 
made to represent the proportionate share of overhead 
charges. The Khans will at the end of the first five years 
be entitled to any excess there may be in (b) over (a) dur- 
ing the quinquennium and the rate for the following quin- 
quennium should be fixed so as to make (a) and (5) as nearly 


as possible equivalent. 
(iii) The Sidhnat Canal. 

The history of this canal is given in full in the Com- 
pletion Report (1894) prepared by Mr. T. Higham, from 
which it appears that the first proposal for a canal from 
the Sidhnai reach of the river Ravi was made by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Colonel) J. Anderson, R.E., Superintendent, 


Tnundation Canals. The proposal was to re-open as ‘a 
annel known as the old 


navigable canal of irrigation ’ a ch 
Ravi extending from the town of Sarai Sidhu to Multan, 
to be supplied by means of a dam across the Ravi at the up- 


stream end of the straight and permanent reach known 
as the ‘ Sidhnai’ which extends for 7 miles below Tu- 
lamba. The Béri Doab canal was at that time designed to 
terminate at or near Tulamba, and it was supposed that the 
tract intervening between the terminus and Multén might 
eventually be irrigated by means of some such canal as had 
been proposed by Lieutenant Anderson. The question was 
first regularly investigated in the course of the surveys of 
the Lower Béri Dodb undertaken in 1870—75, in the last 
of which years two alternate estimates were submitted by 

. E. ©. Palmer for a permanent and for an inundation 
canal from the Sidhnai reach which amounted to 
Rs. 16,68,317 and Rs. 5,85,289, respectively, exclusive of in- 
direct charges. The project, however, remained in abeyance 
owing to the increased expenditure on other large schemes 
then in progress, and to the doubts that were entertained 
as to the reliability of the data on which these estimates were 


ent of India invited the Punjab 


Government to submit proposals for new Irrigation Works 
to be constructed out of loan funds, and the scheme for the 
Sidhnai canal was then reconsidered, with the result that 
a General Estimate, amounting to Rs. 7,74,480, was for- 
warded to the Government of India in 1883, to which sanc- 
tion was accorded in 1884. The work for the most part 
was carried out Mr. MacLean, Executive Engineer, and 
by his assistant Mr. Johnston. Work was started in De- 
cember 1883, and the canal was opened for irrigation on 


In 1882 the Governm 
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the 27th May 1886, in the kharif of which year 5,976 CHAPTER, A. 
acres were matured, which were followed by 20,479 in the Agciadinece. 
succeeding rabi making a total area of 26,455 acres of crops 

brought to maturity in the first year after opening. The (4) System of Ieri- 
canal as originally designed was practically completed in 


the following year, when the irrigated area rose to 75,284 


acres, although in the estimate of 1883 the maximum area 
anticipated after the irrigation had been fully developed 


was 48,000 acres only. 


The success of the canal was thus immediate and 
plete, but during the course of its construction it was 
a slight extension of the 

scope of project. As early as 1884 the zamindidrs of the 
villages situated on the right and left banks of the Ravi 
below the site of the weir, then under construction, took 
alarm, and submitted petitions regarding the probable effect 


of the new channel on their existing irrigation from the 
river, which was effected from open cuts in the banks. The 
question was promptly investigated and it was found that 
these cuts were placed at such a high level that they were 
only effective when the river was in high flood, at which 
times they would be practically unaffected by the canal works. 
It appeared probable, however, that there might be some 
decrease in the area below the weir, which had previously 
been covered by high floods, and that the prosperity of the 

i concerned would be affected by the emigration of 
the cultivators to the more favoured tracts commanded by 
the new canal; and as it was undesirable that these villages, 
which were not at their best in a very flourishing condition, 
should be reduced to greater straits by the opening of the 
Sidhnai canal, it was proposed to provide irrigation for such 
of their lands as could be commanded by two subsidiary 
canals taking out from the right and left banks above the 
weir. It was, at the same time, pointed out that a third 
canal might be usefully taken out from the left bank of 
the river about 3} miles above the weir which would com- 
mand a small tract that could not be reached from the 
Sidhnai canal. Estimates were accordingly prepared for— 


Ist, the Kuranga canal, to take out from the right 
flank of the Sidhnai weir; 
2nd, the Fazal Shah canal, to take out from the left 
flank of the weir, and between it and the head 
of the Sidhnai canal; 
3rd, the Abdul Hakim canal, to take out from the left 
bank of the river, about 34 miles above the weir. 
_ , The Kuranga and Fazal Shah canals were opened for 
irrigation in the months of June and July 1890, respectively, 


com- Subsidiary Canala, 
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and the Abdul Hakim in the kharif of the following year. 


ce then several small extensions of the canal and its 
distributaries have been made. 


The headworks of the canal consists of a weir built 


' right across the channel of the river and at right angles to its 


axis, the distance between the right and left flank walls being 
737-5 feet, and the actual width of the Sidhnai reach at this 
point being about 800 feet. The crest of the weir is at the 
general level of the river bed, or R. L. 453-5, the level of the 
floor of the canal regulator immediately above it being 1 foot 
higher, or R. L. 454-5. The weir is divided into 32 bays of 
20 feet each by piers 7-5 feet in height and 3 feet in width. 
The tops of these piers are connected at their upstream enda 
by timber beams 18 inches in width and 12 inches deep, and 
the vents thus formed are closed by wooden needles placed 
nearly vertically, so that their lower ends abut against the 


crest of the weir, while they are supported at the upper ends 
by the beams over the piers. 


The Sidhnai differs from the inundation canals of the 
Chenéb and Sutlej in that it possesses a weir, and it differs 
from the perennial canals because its supply is more liable 
to fail at critical seasons of the year. The striet rule govern- 
ing the distribution of water is that the main canal has 
the prior claim the surplus being first divided between the 
Kuranga and Fazal Shah and the balance going to the Abdul 
Hakim. fn practice, the rule is not rigorously enforced, 
but even so, the subsidiaries often fare badly compared with 
the Sidhnai proper and, on the average, the duration of 


their supplies is from 88 to 97 days less than on the main ~ 
canal. 


The nature of the supply varies much from year to 
year, but it may be said generally that there is adequate 
water for the kharif, and, except in very bad years, for rabi 
sowings; in three years out of five, the supply extends to a 
further watering im the rabi; in one year out of five it 
continues throughout the cold weather; and in another year 
the canal opens sufficiently nigg to help the maturing of the 
rabi crops. The conditions, though markedly superior to 
those on the inundation canals, are still uncertain, since 
the supply is apt to fail when most needed. The conse- 
quences of failure are, however, less serious than formerly, 
owing to the large increase in the number of wells. The 
canal irrigates the greater portion of Kabirwila and a con- 
siderable portion of Multén, and in both tahsfls the area 
served by it compares favourably in every way with the area 
dependent on the inundation canals. This superiority is due 
mainly to better supply, but also, in part, to better control 
and distribution, which approximate closely to conditions 
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on the perennial canals. There is as yet no good reason CHAPTERIL, A; 
to suppose that the Lower Bari Doéb canal has adversely De 
difected the Sidhnai. The present working arrangement 1s Agriceltere. 
that the latter canal should receive 3,400 cusecs subject to (A) System of Irri- 
a minimum of 700 cusecs being available below Balloki. s*tion— 

This allowance was fixed after full consideration of the re- 

quirements of the canal, and it is probable that it will 

suffice for present needs, although it leaves little, if any, 

surplus for further extension of the irrigated area. 


he greater portion of the area commanded was, prior Colonisation, 
to the construction of the canal, Government waste, whi 
in the absence of water could not be profitably brought 
under cultivation, and from which only an insignificant 
revenue was realized in the form of grazing dues. While 
the canal officers were engaged in providing water for this 
considerable area, the duty of introducing colonists into 
the waste lands and making suitable arrangements for the 
new settlements devolved on the civil officers. A similar 
duty was simultaneously imposed on them in connection 
with the new Sohég-Para canal, which was also under con- 
struction at the same time; but the settlement of both these 
-comparatively small tracts was but a prelude to the colo- 
nisation, on a far larger scale, of the vast area of the Crown 
waste which was afterwards to be undertaken on the Chenéb 
canal. The great importance of these pioneer experiments 
was from the first fully realized by the late Colonel Wace, 
who, as Financial Commissioner, took a deep personal in- 
terest in the scheme, the general principles and main de- 
tails of which were formulated by him on so sound a basis 
that as regards the Sidhnai canal, success had been assured 
-even before his death in 1889. The colonisation of the waste 
‘lands covered by the original scheme was carried out from 
first to last by Major Hutchinson, Deputy Commissioner 
of Multan. e lands were, for the most part, given out 
in 90-acre plots, and of the new lessees about half came 
from districts other than Multén. The immigrants includ- 
ed Kambohs and Aréin Jats from Chunién, Bhadechfs from 
Amritsar, Réjpits from Jullundur, etc., and the colonisa- 
tion of this canal is noteworthy as the first successful in- 
stance in the history of the province of the transfer of con- 
siderable bodies of agriculturists from the Central Punjab 
to other and less thickly populated tracts. The terms on 
which the lessees on this canal have at various times 
‘tained their grants are described in : I 
Vol. I, of ‘the Colony Manual. 


Owing to the relatively small .cost of construction and pingncial reenlte, 
cp a mo through which the supply has to be 
carned | irrigation commences, the canal has always 
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given a very high financial return, the figures for the last 
few years being as follows :— 


1919-20 .-- 40-05 net return in capital cost. 
92081 MRA py linel | lee atta ely) in 
1921-22 poe) Eee i re sh ake 
1922-23 -» 44-54 


The year 1922-23 was the first in which the last revision of 
the assessment was operative. 

The canal has not wanted its sacred bard, as the follow- 
ee from a poem by one Wazira, Méchhi, of Zorkot,. 
will show: — 


The canal sung in verse. 


Wah nabr ajibi ai we +» Wah, the wonderfnl canal has come. 
Pénf piwan sab Khuddi .., s+» All God’s people will receive water. 
Ah Lat Sahib ki Akbhari... +» The Lieutenant-Governor’s order came. 
Nawin nahr di karo tiyéri «+» Build » new canal, 

Nabin to mardi hai khalkat séri ++ Else all the folk will die, 

Minhan kiti be bewafai ... s+ The rains have played us false. 

Wah nahr ajdbi ai se +» Wah, the wonderful canal has come. 
Raj Khdwin sab Khudéi .., »- _ All God's people will eat their fall, 
Chath Janson Sthib jo éya +» Jobnston Sabib came. 

Jis no nabr kin khatdya +» _ Who had the canal dug, 

Kul mihntién rajj khéya «ss All the workers ate their full. 

Zalin mardén tokri chii .., -- Women and men lifted baskets. 
Wah nobr ajdbi 4i eos + Woah, the wonderful canal has come, 
Péni piwan sab Khnddi .., vee All God's people will receive water, 
Péni Kokarhatta niin dya - The water came to Kukarbatta. 
Tithe Sahib bangla paws ya + Where the Sahib built a bungalow. 
Zillédér makin banéyn «+ Zilldddrs constructed houses. 
Kéndngoin kitib khindhsi .  K&néngos opened their books. 

Wah nabr ajdbi 4i ‘s ..- Wah, the wonderful canal has come. 
Rajj khéwin sab Khndéi .., All God’s people will eat their fall. 


Considerations of space prevent the quotation of the- 
whole poem, which paints in a most vivid manner the im- 
pression made by the canal on the people, and their joys and 
troubles during the early days of the new irrigation. 

The only private canal properly so-called in the district 
is the Ghul4mwah in the Mailsi tahsil, which was excavated 
from time to time between the First and Second Regular 
Settlements by Ghulam Muhammad, Daulaténa of Luddan, 
whose lineal descendants are the owners of the canal. The 
greater part of the land irrigated is owned by the owners of 
the canal, and on this the rents taken vary ing ss the. 
tenant does or does not give ‘chher’. Other landowners 
who use water pay a canal charge of 10 annas per acre 
matured for flow irrigation and 8 annas per acre for lift irriga-- 
tion. In addition, they are liable for chher at the rate of 
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one man for 96 days for each area of 30 acres irrigated, the CHAPTER Oi, A. 
acreage of one year determining the ‘ chher ’ demand for  gricalture. 
the next year. If ‘ chher’ is not given, a charge of 8 annas * pier. 
per day is imposed. The fluctuating revenue rate on lands pode a 
irrigated by the Ghul4mwah is 11 annas per acre matured, 

representing a concession of 8 annas in comparison with the Private canals, 
revenue rate for lands irrigated from Government canals. 

In addition, the owners pay a royalty of Rs. 750 per annum 

for the use of the river water. 

Tt may be useful to note some of the local terms used Canal terminology. 

in connection with the canal arrangements. Land which 18 

easily commanded is spoken of as ‘ Iahu’, and land hard to 

command as ‘otar’; these terms are applied also to the water 

in either case as well as to the land. An aqueduct is called 

a ‘sandla’ and an escape ‘ tal,’ 9 dam or regulator on a 

canal or large water-course is called ‘ thokar,’ a temporary 

dam on a small water-course is a ‘chhap’ and a dam of earth- 

work at the end of a water-course is a ‘sukband’. A large 
branch of a canal is known as ‘lar’, a smaller branch as kassi 

or ‘wahi’ and the small water-courses as ‘paggu’. The head 

of a canal or water-course is ‘mundh’ and the tail ‘pand’. 

English terms, such as ‘minor’, ‘regulator’, ‘escape’, ‘berm’, 
are ete., are also not uncommonly used by the zamin- 

Ars. 


(tv) The Lower Bari Doah Canal. 


The headworks of the canal are situated at Balloki in 
the Lahore district. The canal draws its supplies partly 
from the Ravi and partly from the Chendb, the surplus 
waters of the latter being discharged by the Upper Chenab 
Canal into the Ravi just above the Balloki Weir. The area 
served lies between the Ravi and the old bed of the Beds 
and consists of a narrow strip 150 miles in length and from — 
15 to 20 miles in breadth, situated in the Okara and Mont- 

mery tahsils of the Montgomery District and the Khanewal 

hsil of Multén. So far as the latter tahsfl is concerned, 
the greater part of the area now ivrigated was typicel high 
bar country with very little, if any, cultivation. but with a 
fair growth of wan, jhand and karil shrubs. Immediately 
south of the Ravi, however, there is a belt of low-lying land 
formerly irrigated from wells and river cuts, part of which 
now receives water from the canal. 


The length of the msin canal is 134 miles, and there 
are 36 major and minor distributaries with a total length 
of over 1,000 miles. Construction began in 1906 and irriga- 
tion in khariff 1913, the area of Crown waste which will even- 
tually be irrigated being estimated at 1.450.000 acres. For the 

as a whole, about 60 per cent. of the Crown area has 
been or will be alloted to peasant colonists and the indigenous 
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(a) Rents— ° 
Cash rents, 
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population, and 8 per cent. has been uired by auction 
purchasers. The remaining one-third is devoted to special 
objects which include grants to landed gentry and on 
service conditions, and for irrigated plasanans, horse-runs 
and catile farms. The colony is thus g to some extent 
in ‘homogeneity and the absent landlord is the cause of much 
ineonvenience to the administration and a source of economic 
weakness. On the other hand, the resident colonists include 
many sturdy peasant cultivators of the best type to be found 
in the Punjab and the example of industry and enterprise 
set by them tis having a beneficial effect on the indigenous 
population. The advent of the canal has, moreover, res- 
tored to affluence several of the leading families of the dis- 
trict, who were fortunate enough to own land on it or to 
whom Government has made generous grants. 


SECTION B.—Renrs, Waces Ann Prices. 


In the five tahsils outside the new colony 71 per cent. of 
the cultivated area is tilled by tenants-at-will, but on 3-9 per 
eent. only of the area are cash rents paid. The only tract 
where such rents are common is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Multan city, where they average the very high value 
of Rs. 16 per acre matured. In other parts of the district 
proper they are not sufficiently common for any safe conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them regarding the rental value of 
land; but, so far as a comparison is possible, the detailed 
statistics collected at settlement show that cash rents have 
responded to the large rise in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce and that they indicate a very substantial increase in 
the profits of owners of land. They fail as an accurate guide 
to such profits in general, because they are usually taken on 
good lands and the tenants are often Hindu lessees who, by 
the exercise of every careful supervision over their sub-ten- 
ants, are able to secure a fair return on the lease-money. 


In the Khénewél tahsil cash rents are paid on less than 
1 per cent. of the cultivated area and average Rs. 16-12-0 per 
acre. Although to some extent the rents paid are specula- 
oo tt high rin i a sp fair criterion of the return 

ch an owner of colony land regards as reasonable when 
he himself is able inithier to till it himself nor personally 
to supervise the cultivation, or the division of the produce. 


In the district as a whole, rents at revenue rates are paid 
on a very small proportion of the cultivated area and tenants 
whe pay such rates are usually Crown tenants. 
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instance, pay 4rd on pure chéhi Fi a in ge a on ler CHAPTER Ul, B. 
nahri crops in the kharif; and { ths as j-nahri in the ——s 
Pabri crops, in the epevaritions though not recorded in the "yee: 
village note books are observed in practice throughout the in 
district. Moreover, the customary rates as recorded are to @) Reuts— 
be accepted subject to certain qualifications. In the first potai rents, 
place, the dues of the superior proprietor, if any, and of the 
village menials are always paid from the common heap be- 
fore the crop is-shared between the landlord and tenant. 
A share of 4rd inthe name of the landlord does not therefore 
mean that he obtains that fraction of the whole produce. In 
the second place, there are certain craps of which he obtains 
either no share at all or only a nominal share; there are other 
erops such as wheat in which the tenant is entitled to cer- 
tain fodder concessions; the owner often advances seed or 
money to the cultivator without interest and not infre 
quently he loses his capital; he is responsible for repairs to 
wells and to the houses of tenants; he may be responsible for 
the silt clearance of water channels and in the southern tah- 
sils the ordinary custom is that he should clear them; some- 
times he pays the occupiers’ rates on canal irrigated lands 
though this is rare. On the other hand, the nominal share 
he is supposed to receive muy be supplemented by extra dues. 
Formerly dues of this kind were of a varied character, and 
instances of customary cesses are still found. But the ten- 
dency is to allow ancient dues of this sort to lapse and to 
levy in their place a consolidated surcharge on the owners 
share in the shape of so many seers per maund of the produce. 
This practise, though not yet general, has much extended 
during the past 25 years and is very common on the Sidhnai. 
ne rate varies much from village to village the maximum 
being 5} sers per maund and the minimum } ser. The more 
common rates are 3, 2 and 7 sers per maund. 


If no regard be paid to the additions and deductions 
mentioned above, it may be said that the customary rates 
of batai for different crops are— 


Chahi }rd or }th. 
Chéhi-nahri } or 2 th or $rd. 
Nahri 4 or {th or $rd. 
Sailéb 4 or $rd. 

When allowance has been made for other relevant fact- 
ors the detailed estimates made at Settlement showed that in 
different tracts the landlord's share varied as follows :— 

Chéhi -23 to -39 per cent. 
Chahi-nahri -32 to -53 per cent. 
Nahri -39 to -54 per cent. 
Sailéb -38 to -53 per cent. 
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CHAPTER IL B. - Between the 3rd and 4th Settlements, there was little 


Increase in the nominal rates of kind rents, but an appre- 


Rents, Wages and Ciable addition to such rents was obtained by the levy of 


(6) Wages, 


extra dues. 


_ _ In the Lower Bari Doab Colony, the usual form of rent 

is an os ca division between the two parties, each taking one- 

half of the divisible produce and each paying one-half of 
e land revenue, cesses and occupiers’ rates. 


In Table No. 25, Volume B, comparative figures are 
given for rates of wages and hire since 1870. These have 
to be accepted with some caution since, in the case of rural 
labour, cash wages are usually supplemented by payments 
in kind, the value of which is difficult to estimate. The 
census of wages which is now held every five years does, how- 
ever, furnish fairly reliable material from which conclusions 
may he drawn, as special care is then taken to eliminate 
exceptional conditions, to ascertain with accuracy the charac- 
ter and value of the various supplements and to distinguish 
clearly between urban and rural labour. The last census 
was held in 1922 when for several reasons wages were at a 
very high level. Not only did they show the full effects of 
the war, but they had also been inflated to some extent by the 
abnormal high prices of food-stuffs current during part of 
the year 1921. These had necessitated an increase in wages, 
and, in accordance with normal economic experience, the 
subsequent fall in the cost of living was more rapid than 
the decline in wages. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
figures given below exaggerate the rise in wages, but the 
exaggeration is small :— 


(Mutran Crry.) 





ANYAS® PER DIAM. 





Class of workers, i 
| Wages Census | Wages Consus | Wages Consus 
| of 1912, | of 1917, of 1922, 


| 
oat epee tebe) aed fiw 
Urban Wage Rates. 


Workers in tron aod hardware 16 at.) 32 
Brass snd copper workers 16 16 40 
Carpenters eee eon 20 22 32 
Cotton weavers. ses 6a8p 6 9 
Masons and buillers tag 20 20 32 
General unskilled labour =. } 6 to 8 7 toll 8 to 13 
' 
Rural Wage Rates. 
Unekilled labourer by day 4 to 6 4to8 64 to 10} 
Carpenter by day... oe 12 to 20 10 to 24 16 to 32 
Mason by days... one 16 to 20 12 to 20 20 to 32 
Ploughman by month « | Ra 6 to Re 8 | Re. 6 to Rs, 12} Re. 8 to Be, 17 
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The rates of payment in kind have altered little during 
peg ig hae but the cash value has risen in proportion 
to the rise in the value of agricultural produce. 

The chief guide to prices is supplied by the harvest 
prices as recorded in the circle note-books. Generally speak- 
ing it may be said that large landlords not deeply involved 
in debt obtain more than the prices so recorded; and this is 
also true for many proprietors whose debts are considerable. 
It is rare for a large owner to hand over his grain to a creditor 
at the threshing-floor; but except in the Sidhnai and Lower 
Bari Doab Colonies it is otherwise with the vast majority 
of tenants and small proprietors. These are generally in 
debt and the ordinary practice is for the money-lender to 
take away the grain from the threshing-floor leaving only suffi- 
cient for the support of the family for two or three months. 
When the grain is weighed, the creditor often receives an 
extra ser or two in the maund, and again when prices are 
fixed, they are usually less than those current. Prices are 
sometimes fixed at a meeting of zamfndirs and money-lend- 
ers, and the strength of the latter determines their variation 
from current prices. In a village, where the Muhammadan 

y is strong and little in debt, the prices conceded are not, 
as a rule, less than note-book prices, and are sometimes high- 
er; but in villages where the debt, is large and there are 
no powerful zamindérs, the adverse difference is fairly large. 
In some parts of the district prices are fixed for a group of 
villages and are then the same for all classes, the money- 
lender being left to get his pound of flesh in other ways. 
The harvest prices were the basis on which commutation 
prices for the purposes of assessment were founded both at 
the Third and Fourth Settlements; but the abnormal cireum- 
stances created by the war naturally dictated considerable 
deviation from village prices at the later Settlement, and the 
commutation prices then sanctioned by Government were much 
below the actual averages. On the basis of the prices assumed 
at the two Settlements the general rise in prices between 
1896-97 and 1916-17 worked out at about 37 per cent; on the 
basis of actual harvest prices, the increase was about 45 per 
cent. 


It is difficult to generalise ing the economic condi- 
tions of the various classes of the population. They differ 
from class to class and to a less extent 
different tahsils. On the inundation canals, the element of 
insecurity is too great to allow a substantial and continuous 
advance among those dependent on the cultivation of land, 
Improvement. there has been during the past 25 years and 
marked improvement; but this has been attributable to two 
main causes, the rise in the value of agricultural produce and 
more efficient working of the canals, followed as a natural 
consequence by the sinking of many new wells. 


for the same class in rons 


CHAPTER Il, B. 
Rents, W: and 
Prices. 


(c) Prices. 


(4d) The material 
condition of the 
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CHAPTER Il, B. Many of the smaller owners and a large number of tea- 
hae tame e ants have not got free control over the disposal of their pro- 
Boom ere oa duce. Though the interest on loans is nominally low at 12 
per cent. an initial deduction is made from the principal, 
(2) The materisl and additional payments in kind are exacted at harvest. The 
condition of the ordinary interest on advances of seed is 25 per cent.; but 
during years of great scarcity it may rise as high as 50 per 
eent. There are many large owners in the district and some 
of them are careful managers. Many, however, are careless 
and extravagant, and heavy indebtedness is a common inci- 
dent of families with large rent rolls. In the Sidhnai Colony 
the conditions are more stable. The average liabilities of 
a medium land-owner holding about 30 acres of cultivated 
land may be put at Rs, 500 and of a small holder owning 
about 10 acres at Rs. 300. This allows for many owners 
who are not in debt, but takes no account of their savings 
which are often considerable. Of the large owners a few are 
wealthy; the majority are in debt from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000; 
and a few owe anything from Rs. 5,000 to a lakh of rupees. 
Generally, the indebtedness of owners is not large relative 
to the value of their property. In the Lower Bari Dodb 
Colony, owners and tenants are alike prosperous except the. 
few unfortunates who have obtained markedly inferior land. 
The grantees and auction purchasers include many who have 
large outside resources, and although the small men have 
not had time to reach the very high level of prosperity gen- 
eral in the Chenab Colony, their future. is secure. 

There has been a distinct adyanece among the artisan 
and labouring classes. The demand for skilled and unskilled: 
labour from the canal colonies has placed these classes in 
a stronger position than they have previously enjoyed, so 
that they have been able to obtain a return for their labour 
substantially in excess of the rise in cost of their former 
standard of living. That they have, as a class, failed to ac- 
cumulate savings is due to two causes, firstly, to the natural 
tendency of unskilled labour in this country to restrict the 
hours of labour to what suffices for the daily needs, and, 
secondly, to the expenditure of extra earnings in the im- 
provement of the standard of comfort. The first is an 
economic evil; the second is an economic gain, and it is all 
to the good that even the casual labourer should look as a 
matter of course to better food and clothes than he did 
twenty-five years ago. His standard is still regrettable low. 

The trading classes, as a whole, and despite the peri 
ical years of depression to which trade is subject, isa 
tamed a foir share of the profits. accruing. from the. large 
development of agricultural resources. Some of them, at 
times, have e ed too freely in. speculation and. suffered 
heavy losses; but the sober business instincts of the class. 
have ensured to the majority substantial, if irregular, pro- 
gress in their material condition. : 
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The professional classes, Government and other servants CHAPTER ll, 5. 

on fixed salaries and the respectable poor, have fared less » ~ 
well. Even before the war they found it difficult to keep Friese. 
pace with the steady improvement in the standard of comfort rt “4 
which was attained by other members of the social grades (“) the meters 
to which they belonged; since the war their position has |... 
Been much the same as that of similar classes in other count- 
ries. Their expenses have increased more rapidly than their 
income, so that they have been forced, while maintaining an 
outward appearance of respectability, to stint themselves and 
their dependents in the real necessaries of life; and only too 
often the cacrifices they make, in order to educate their sons, 
are in vain, owing to the crowded state of the market for 
youths of mediocre attainments. 


The following is the ordinary manner in which the time So ents 2375 Sina: 
of day is described. The first approach of morning, the time 
when people have to get up to eat food during Ramadn, is 
known as the ‘ asahtir.’ The very early dawn is ‘ tarka,’ 
‘wadda wela’ or ‘namféz wela.’ The dawn is ‘ subah,’ 
* savere’ and ‘ paraphat’ (parbhdt). ‘ Pahur din charhe ’ 
is about 9 a.x., and noon’ is ‘ dopahara.’ ‘ dopra’ or *£ roti 
wela.’ At 2p... they say, ‘ Dopahar dhalle ’ or ‘ pichhawan 
dhal gayd.’ ‘ Peshf wela’ is about 3 p.o., and the late 
afternoon is ‘lauhd& wela,’ ‘ digar wela’ or ‘ tarkélan.’” 
Fvening is ‘ shim,’ * namdshan.’ and (among Hindus) ‘ san- 
dhin wela.’ Nine pox. is f ashe’ or vabur rit.” ond midnicht 
pohars or watches, of which four are from sunset to snnrise 
and four from sunrise to sunset, so that the length of pahar 
varies at different times of the year. 


The days of the week are:— 
Aitwair (Sunday), Buddh (Wednesday). 


Sowdr (Monday). Tummarat or Khamis (Thursday). 
Mangalwfr (Thesdoy). Jomma (Friday). 


Chhanchan (Seturday). 


The months commonly referred to by the people are 
those of the Sambat or solar year of Vikramaditya: each of 
these begins about the middle of an English month:— 











Corresponding, Corres ponding 
outs English month. Mouth. English month, % 
Chetr see | March-April. Asséin + |September Ovtober: 
Vistkh + | April-May Kattak «. | October-November 
Jeth «| May-Jime Mangghor =... | November- 2 
fe < seta: Sy : +» | December- January. 
wan «| July-August fng! ve» || Sannary- February. 
Bh4dron me August-September. | Phaggan bia 
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ies 


Measures of length 


Measures of aren 


Measures of weight, 
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For calculating the feasts and fasts of the Muhammadan 
year, the lunar calendar of the Muhammadans is followed. 

The whole year is divided into two seasons, viz., the sum- 
mer months (hundéla) and the winter months (sidla). The 
rains are not recognized as a separate season. 


The usual measures of length employed in measuring 
cloth, etc., are:— 
3 ungals or finger breadths=1 girah. 
10 girahs= 1 hath or cubit. 
2 haths= 1 gaz or yard. 
The ‘hath’ is of two kinds, the ‘ angrezi ’ and the 
‘ pakka,” The former is understood to be the length from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger; the latter is the 
length of one ‘ angrezi’ hath, plus the length of the middle 
finger repeated. There are consequently two yards: the 
English of 36 inches, and the pakka gaz of about 45 inches. 
For measuring wood the table is :— 
2 ungals=1 tasu. 
2 tasus=1 shdrak. 
4 shdraks=1 pa. 
2 pés=I hath. 
2 haths=1 gaz. 
The gaz in this case being 3 feet 10 inches. 


For linear measurement of land the basis is the karam 
of two paces. The indigenous karam is, generally speaking, 
about 57 or 58 inches; but one finds now in almost universal 
use the recognized Government karam of 66 inches. The 
koh or kos is an indefinite distance, amounting, as a Tule, to 
something like a mile and a half, 

The main unit of area is the bigah, which is constituted 
as follows :— 

9 sarsihis or square karams=1 maria, 
20 mal4s=1 kanél, 
4 kénals=1 bigah. 


The bi has for many years been presumed to be 
exactly half an acre, and the revenue records are kept in 
marlés, kandls and acres. The indigenous bigah and the 
bigah referred to in old sanads is somewhat smaller than half 


For small weighments made by goldsmiths, bankers, 
ete., the weights are :— 
2 chéwals=1 dana. 
4 dénas=1 ratti. 
8 rattis=1 méshé. 
12 méshés=1 tola, 
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The standard tola is the weight of one Tupee, but in CHAPTER I, B. 
local business the tola used is }fths of the standard tola coats: 


For larger weighments the following are used :— i — 
1} tola=1 shai. x of weight 
4 shéis or sarséis=] chiték. 
4 chitéks or shéraks=1 pao. 
4 péos=1 ser, 
4 sers=1 dhari. 


40 sers=1 man or mannd. 


The ‘ man ’ usually employed is the standard maund of 
822 pounds avoirdupois. In the tarafs round Multén city 
cr yee sold by a maund of 64 sers and fruit by a maund 
0 sers. 


venience to the district officer. The reader is referred for 
more detailed information to Chapter IV-C of the 1902 
Baik 


ition. 
SECTION C.—Fonrests. 


The reserved forests of the district are included in an 
area of 1,34] square miles and comprise three Tanges and an 
irrigated plantation. Particulars of area and locality are 
given in the following table :— 




















Range, Tahsit, / Name of Porest. Area in Acres, 
mms — | ne 
Kabfrwil, .. | Kabfrwdle .. Makhdum-Vinoi yes 25,779 
0 oe ” +++ | Pirmahal tee 26/389 
i ° : Akil as “I 
— ees j v4 
Lodbrin =... | Shujébid Jaldipur at 
‘ <3 = ++ | Shajaitpar oan Br 
. a mm + | Obwarab nak 650 
Ss OE Z|) 
F Py -» | Nauréja Bhatte : | L275 
Ps oe | Lodbrén ... | Khanwah ae Lae 
- ose ” | Lodbriin = 1330 
Pili Al Sra 
Mailai w+ | Mailst oes Shraf 
a Pa 








” 
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Khinewal, Irrigation plantation 30-13 square miles. 
Except in the irrigated plantation the forest growth 
consists mainly of jand, fardsh and karil and the wood is 
sold almost entirely for building 
and for fuel. Forest fires are rare excep 


Lodhraén forests will disappear when the Sutlej Valley Pro- 
ject is complete, but other sources of fuel and timber will be 
supplied by the creation of three irrigated plantations each 

of 10,000 acres in area. 
In addition to the reserved forests, there are very ex- 
rotected forests, the nominal areas 


tensive areas of so-called p 
being 154,406 and 608 square miles in the Kabirwéla, Lodh- 


ran and Mailsi Ranges, respectively. A considerable portion 
of these, however, is under cultivation, and there are wide 


areas in them which bear no tree growth of economic value. 
They will, for the most part, be brought under colonisation. 
The following table shows the revenue derived from the 


forests during the three years ending 1923-24:— 
Reserved Forests. 


























Kabirwdle Lodbran 
Source of revenue. Range. ‘ 
A ee ee 
Re. Re. Res, Ra, 
Timber 2,652 187 846 2 
Firewood 1,28,391 7 2,135 * 
Grazing, graas cutting .. 29,324 | 3,898 10,344 2,631 
Minor forest produce, | 156 71a 237 x 
ie, wonj, kana, | 
= manore, | 
Temporary cultivation .. os “ 2,183,710 









Kablrwéla 


Source of sevenae. Range. Lodhrén Range.) Mailai Range. 








Rs, Rea, 
Timber kee ooo 4,142 1,652 8,382 
Firewood — =m 1,257 1,144 224 
Minor Forest Produce, ft. 67 1,628 


munj, kaos, «ic. 
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SECTION* D.—Mrves axp Mryerat Resoveces. CHAPTER IL D. 
petre a 


The district is destitute of mineral wealth. Salt 
is manufactured on a small scale and a little ‘kankar’ is Arts end Manus 
found here and there on the surface. factures. 


SECTION E.—Arrs anxp MANUFACTURES. 


The following description of the special industries of 
the district is based on a note furnished by the late Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling and revised for the last edition of the 
gazetteer by Mr. Percy Brown. Notes have now been added 
regarding the present state of each industry. 
The industries for which the town of Multan is noted are “zed Pottery, 
glazed pottery, vitrous enamel, ornaments in silver, cotton 
and woollen carpets, silk fabrics and metal-work. 


The glazed faience is a relic of the time when mosques 
and tombs were covered with this beautiful material. There 
are many such buildings at Multan and Muzaffargarh, as 
elsewhere in the province. Until a comparatively recent 
period, the work was exclusively architectural, and consisted 
of tiles painted in dark and light blue with large geometri- 
cal patterns for wall surfaces, finials for the tops of domes, 
the Wchehtnond es profession of faith painted in bold Arabic 
characters for tombs, and panels of ‘various sizes for lintels, 
door jambs, and the like. There is here no ornamentation of 
earthen vessels for domestic use (except perhaps of the 
huqqa and chillum as at Peshéwar). The European demand 
developed a trade in flower pots, large plateaux for decorative 
purposes, and many varieties of the comprehensive word 

vase.” The work lifters technically from the pottery of 
Sindh, which had the same origin, in that its decoration con- 
sists solely in painting in two or three colours on the glaze 
or enamel, the use of coloured or white ‘ slips ’ which gives 
@ raised appearance to the patterns on Sindh ware being un- 
known or at least not practised. The colours used are a 
dark blue from cobalt, and a very fine turquoise from copper, 
A manganese violet and a green with other colours have 
been recently tried, but with no great success. The ‘ biscuit’ 
and ‘ glost ’ firing are done at one operation, t.e., the article 
is made in clay, sundried, covered with glaze, and painted 
atonce. The green glaze is said to require that preliminary 
burning of the clay which is invariab given in European 
practice. Architectural objects are still better understood, 
and more satisfactorily treated, than are the vases and other 
wares made for the European mantelpiece. No more suit- 
able material for internal wall-decoration could be devised, 
ut little use has been made of it for this purpose. 


The glaze which is used now is said not to he so durable 
as that on the old work, some of the recent productions being 
very brittle avd easily washed off with soda-water. ‘The 
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method of making the glaze is as followg:—‘* One part of 
powdered limestone and two parts of powdered soda are mix- 
ed with water and made into balls. These are dried for fif- 
‘teen or twenty days in the sun. They are then burnt in an 
earthen vessel in a smokeless fire till they become quite white. 
Again it is melted in a strong fire for twenty-four hours and 
put into cold water to set. When required for use it is pow- 
dered in a mill and mixed with water to the required consis- 
tency. It is not applied with a brush, but is poured over the 


-article, which is kept on the move until the whole surface is - 


covered.”’? During the past twenty years the range of col- 
ours has increased, but it cannot be said that the results have 
been entirely satisfactory. “Previous to the war, the e 
was flourishing and the European demand for small decor- 
ative articles seemed to be steadily increasing. The use of 
the ware for internal wall decoration was also developing. 
At present, however, the industry is depressed. The workers 
are confined to a few families who carry on the industry in 
their own homes or in small shops. These are situated to 
the east of the Daulat Gate and the total number of workers 
is now less than 20. The késhiwars, as they are called, form a 
class among themselves and are most conservative. They are 
intensely jealous of the secrets of their trade, and it is on re- 
cord that one of the most skilled of them was employed in the 
Mayo School of Arts on a monthly salary of Rs. 200. He 
learnt little and divulged nothing, and soon returned to his 
home to carry on his art under the old traditions. The sons 
receive sufficient education to write the inscriptions which 
custom requires, but they are apprenticed at an early age to 
their work and at about 20 years of age they are told the 
hereditary secrets of their profession on an oath forbidding 
disclosure except to their own sons. The kdshfgars are gener- 
ally in good circumstances, and were they less conservative 
the industry could he expanded. As it is, its monopolistic 
character has resulted in deterioration, old artistic forms 
disappearing and new and cheap imitations taking their place. 

The enamel on silver of Multan probably owes its 
preservation to the continued use of vitrified colour in the 
local pottery. The dark and light blues of the tiles are as 
identical in their nature with, as they are similar in appear- 
ance to, the colouring of a Multén brooch or necklace. 
Black, red and yellow, the difficulties of the potter all the 
world over, are easier to manage in the small scale on which 
the silversmith works. But they are not nearly so good in 
Multén enamel! as the blues. In larger objects, such as cups 
and some forms of bracelets, the work might be described as 
champlevé enamel. _ The ground on which the colour is laid 
is graven out precisely as in Europe, but in the case of studs, 
solitaires, brooches anid other objects which form the staple of 
the trade, a more expeditious and mechanical plan is adopted. 
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The threadlike lines of silver which bound the pattern are CEAPIEE BE: 
engraven on a steel or bronze die or ‘ thappa ’ into which the ,., 4 Mese- 
silver is beaten. The result is a meagre and mechanical factares. 
raised line within which the enamel is laid. Copper is add- 
ed to the silver to the extent of nearly half its weight to ™*™l- 
enable it, so the workmen say, the better to resist the heat of 
the fire. The ordinary price varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
tola, to which for enamel in two colours, 4 annas per rupee 
is added for workmanship. When three or four colours are 
introduced, a rupee per tola is added. The reason for the 
enhanced price is the additional firing requisite to bring up 
reds and yellows to the proper tone. There is no contrivance 
at all resembling the muffle kiln used by enamellers in 
Europe and elsewhere, and the work is practically roasted 
in an open charcoal fire, protected by shards or by a wire 
cage. Rough as this process may appear, and deficient in 
design as much of the Multan enamel work is when compar- 
ed with the best of which India is capable, it compares very 
favourably with the Algerian, Persian and Syrian articles 
of the same class which are extensively sold in Paris. There 
are several good workmen who can be trusted to produce ex- 
cellent work at a fair price. The prices of the articles rise 
very rapidly with their size, as the difficulty of evenly firing 
@ piece six inches in height is very much greater than in the 
case of buttons, studs, eto. The Multénis, unlike the Kash- 
miris have a notion that enamel] cannot well be applied to 
any other metal than their modified silver, and have no in- 
clination to work on brass or copper, cheaper materials which 
might doubtless be largely brought into use. The largest 
objects to which enamel! is applied in the district are the 
‘ mokabbas ’ or covered dishes that come from Bahawalpur, 
where the practice is similar to that of Multan excepting that 
in addition to the opaque enamels, a semi-translucent sea 
green and dark blue are applied, while the silver is frequent- 
ly heavily gilded. These are both points of superiority. 
Mr. B. H. Baden Powell in his Handbook of Punjab Manu- 
factures quotes a local legend, that. the first-maker was one!» 
Nantu, who worked four hundred years ago, and that since~ 
then the art so increased in excellence that Multén enamelled 
ware was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 
Since the above was written, several causes have operated 
to depress the industry. Among these the most important 
must be reckoned a change in fashion due to the greater 
diffusion of wealth among both the urban and rural classes. 
Among Indian ladies of position, enamelled silver is not 
highly esteemed and its popularity steadily declines as the 
competition of imported jewelry increases. The standard of 
workmanship is also not so high as formerly, though prices 
have more than doubled within 20 years. Many of the 
craftsmen follow the goldemith’s art and the industry is con- 
fined to a few families, the total number of workmen being 
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about 30. Another cause of the decline is the increasing ex- 
tent to which an alloy of silver and copper is used and the 
work is now popularly known not as ‘ mind-kari,’ but as 
* nimé-kéri ’ or half-work. The use of the alloy gives a dis- 
tinetive character to the work, but this quality is obtained 
at the or gn of superior finish and brilliancy. The work- 
ers are all Hindus and form a sub-class of sunars with whom 
they inter-marry. They are not well-off, and the nature of 
their work is said prematurely to age them. 


Multan is probably the only town in the Province which 
can claim woollen carpet-weaving as an independent, if not 
absolutely indigenous manufacture. It seems likely that rugs 
and carpets brought over from Turkestan in the course of its 
large and long-established Pawindah trade may have served 
as the original inspiration, The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in 
detail, The unusual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar 
brightness in the white, and their rather violent red and 
yellow, give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive 
quality of colour. The cost ranges from one rupee per yard 
upwards, and, though looser in texture than good jail car- 
pets, they are durable and serviceable. The larger sizes are 
always, to European eyes, disproportionately long for their 
width, a peculiarity noticeable in all carpets that come from 
countries like Persia and Turkistén, where wood for roofing 
timber is small, and apartments in consequence are long and 
narrow. 

The cotton rugs and carpets are sometimes parti-coloured 
like the woollen ones, but the typical Multan cotton carpet 
is an exceedingly strong and substantial fabric coloured 
entirely in a bright bluish white and blue. There would 
seem, indeed, to be a sort of unity in local treatment of pot- 
tery, enamels and rugs. They are sometimes made in large 
sizes, but always, unless specially ordered, long in proportion 
to their width. The colouring is vivid but not unpleasant, 
in effect, and the texture, notwithstanding its large stitch, is 
substantial and serviceable. The Multén carpets, on the 
whole, are very respectable productions; and although the 
original motif of the pattern has been merged by dint of 
many repetitions in vague masses of colour, its fabric remains. 
stout and good, forming in this respect a strong contrast with 
the Mirzapore rug, another survival which has not only lost 
its: pattern, but become flimsy and loose in workmanship. 


The carpets now manufactured are mostly of wool and 
cotton mixed and contain a greater variety of colour. It is 
also claimed for them that the cents is higher than formerly 
but this is open to question. e industry is not flourishing, 
and there are at present less than 20 workshops with about 
forty looms. The usual practice is for the master-weaver to 
employ labour and to supply the raw materials, looms and 
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other requisites. The products are sold through brokers, and, CHAPTER 1, 

except for one or two of the larger firms, there are no direct hone guid eae 
with the merchants. Prices have risen much since Sestuncen- 

the War and the result has been a serious slump in the de- 

mand for the more expensive carpets. Since the margin of Carpets. 

profit is larger for these than for the cheaper kinds, the em- 

ployer has had to be satisfied with poor returns. The weav- 

ers too are far from prosperous. They are illiterate and 

their daily earnings do not exceed Re. 1-8-0. One or two 

of the larger firms are progressive, and there is some hope 

that through their enterprise the industry may recover from 

its depression. 


_ The traveller Vigne, quoted by Mr. Baden Powell in 
his Handbook, wrote :— 

‘* Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are brought to Multan silk. 
every year by the Lohinis, chiefly from Bokh4ra and kistan ; these 
are manufactured in one hundred and fifty workshops. One man will 
finish an ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, perhaps three yards 
long and a foot and half wide, taking eight days previously for the 
arrangement of the weaving apparatus. A very Rasdeces khes is 
finished in sixteen days. at of the red colour is most valuable; 
it is dyed with cochineal, which is brought from either Bombay or 
Bokh4ra; that from Bombay is a rupee a ser—about a shilling a und, 
The trade still continues, and Multén silk weaving is probably the 
best in the province. At Amritsar and Delhi there is a more varied 
use of the staple, and at Lahore there is perhaps more variety in 
the European style of pattern; but the Multdn daryai plain self- 
coloured silk, the dhu an or shot silk, and the khes, a sort of 
checked, damasked fabric sre better finished and more agreeably 
coloured. All Indian silks are deficient in lustre to European eyes, 
but those of Multan are decidedly less ‘cottony’ in appearance than 
others. These fabrics are chiefly worn by native ladies and are 
therefore little known to Europeans. The combination of cotton with 
silk to make the latter lawful for Muhammadan wear ‘ Musaffa’ 
(pure), has given the name of Sufi to a mixture of a cotton warp with 
a silk weft, which is very well made at Multén. Shujé Khani is 
another name for these mingled goods, for which Bahdwalpur is per- 
haps better known than Multén, where, however, they can be pro- 
duced in equal perfection. Gold thread is frequently worked into 
the variegated stripes for these cloths, and it is also wrought into 
the borders and ends of the lungis, turbans, khes and iklais. One of 
the features of this manufacture is the great durability and 
wearing power of the fabric.’’ 

_ The above account by ha the industry as it was. I 
give below a description of the industry as it is, from the pen 
of Seth Radha Krishna, a young economist of inction who 
chose “The Industries of Multan’ as a subject for his thesis 
in the M. A. Honours Degree in Economics of the Punjab 
University. His account is of great interest, not only be- 
cause it describes in detail the various processes of an im- 
portant industry, Hut also because it gives familiar glimpses 
of social life as viewed by a progressive Indian economist :— 

“The silk industry is the premier industry of Multén. F 
long time t Multdin has Vedat is still a great im ima cuales 
of raw silk from China (by way of Bombay), r, Bengal, 
Yarkand, Khojand and Bokhiéra. The silk imported from China is of 
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CBAPTER Il, E- very inferior uality. The city has also been noted for its silk’ 
—_—_—_ are 


Arts and Manv- 
hem factures. 


Silk, 


various and varieties. Its fabrics 
“Priced, and excel the Amritenr ones in some respons: What they i 
m they make up in durability of texture and fastness of 
colour. They are also asic prized on “account of their quality of 
being washable without losing their Instre or colour. 
Organisation of Industry.—There are two classes of a 
First, t e are ae who work independontly they buy their own 
es market ‘finished’ t. 
number of such workers is very small, The r Miao ed seen ee 


other ol f 
is attached to one or ‘two of the big. silk shops which. waite tee 
with raw pr eea which has already gone refining and dyein 


processes; they have got their own instruments Production and work 
im their own homes assisted by their wives and children (some money 
is also advanced to them by these “ Merchant Middlemen ” and is 
deducted: at the time, when they bring the finished product to them 
to receive their wages). The adults (both males and females) ly 
the looms, the children clean the varn and weave silk on shuttles. 


merchant middlemen ” are a evil in the organiss- 
tion of the silk industry, for the raw material i ive and 


A rush of marriages in one month may lead toa great demand. while 

(period during which no Hindu marriage is 

celebrated) may smother all semana. The weaver cannot he expected 
risky task. 


But the skeins of this imported silk are so badly wonnd y . that it 
has to be unwound, Fi eshwety into fibres of different qualities and 
then wound up on erent reels. Tha merchants give over the 
skeins of silk to Nikads called in other parts of the Punjab Pa: 
pherdés. These Nikads distribute the’ skeins to the womenfolk- of 
the city, both Hindn and Muhammadan. for getting 
thread out of the tangled -mass. i 


4 usement 
for idle hours, the Poor and widows from the standpoint of material 
gain. Moreover, the ocenpation harmonized with the § purdsh’ evstem 
and was quite suited to + women as it involved no heavy labonr 


education among the girls, they have come to conceive a Particniar 
aversion to ell manual labour. They think it to be something wn. 

ing and tedious, In spite of this fact, the number of romen 
still engaged in it may he counted by thousands and not by hundreds, 
The wages are paid according to the amount cleaned. On ‘an average” 
they can make six or eight annas a day. The reels round whieh the 
silk hax been’ wrapped. come to the Niland again. He now separates 
the different qualities of the thread of varying thicknoss and gets 
an even thread from the continuous one prepared by the women. His 
hands are. so ‘ delicately experienced " that he “can test the dif- 
ferent qualities of the thread when it passes through his fingers and 
thumb, and as: soon as he: feels a change in ‘its fineness he hrenke the 
thread and winds it on:another spel IRE. near at hand, The broken 
ends are then joined by the tongne. @ silk is now called ‘ Dorn 
and ‘Tani’ and is used for warp and woof 


A little about his life-—He generally lives in a roora wssigned to 
him by the shop-keeper to whose shop he is attached return for 


. Tn 
this favour he is expected to sleep at night at the shop of the Sha) and 
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keep watch—old people being generally preferred for the pur- CHAPTER q, E. 


Ram Lal, Nikad, aged 33, a robust young man, works at the shop Arts asd’ Mase- 
the biggest silk merchant of Multén. Though of a high caste he fectures. 
has not been able to procure a bride for himself on account of his 
limited and scanty means. A room in the upper storey of the shop is SU- 
set apart for him where he works during the day and sleeps at night. 
His bag and baggage in all consists of a chairpdi, a few working tools, 
such as reels, spianing wheel, which constitutes his stock-in-trade, and 
some cooking ute . He cooks his own food which consists of 
wheaten bread with a little vegetable at his morning meal and with 
pulses at the evening meal. He can on an average earn Re, 1} to 
Re. 14 a day. He saves a good deal, for his expenditure on food is 
comparatively small. He does not save actuated by any strong sense 
of thrift to provide against unemployment, under-work or rainy 
days, but for fairs and festivals, when he likes to put in a very 
smart appearance by wearing a very costly dress, a waist-coat of 
velvet or of ‘ Keem Khab,’ a high silken ‘ Dopatta ' thrown round his 
neck across the shoulders. His only ambition 1s to pass for a rich man 
on such occasions. He is capable of getting tipsy on these dove and 
gambles also, He deposits some money with his master and performs 

ie services in order to win his assistance in the matter of 
rmarringe. His hours are spent in wandering through the streets 
Aoling ont and collecting the silk for which he gets a commission in 
the sense that he gets a higher rate from the shop-keeper and pays 
a lower rate to the ladies. Besides these legitimate earnings. he 
sometimes supplements them with dishonest ones by deceiving the poor 
and ignorant Indies by over-weighing or under-weighing as the case 
might be. 

The number of such Nikads is fast dwindling. At present it may 
he taken at between 12 and 15, The reason is that now the shop- 
keeper prefers to deal directly with the women by sending his own 
“ shigird "’ (servant) to distribute the silk. On the other hand. the 
women have also learnt to differentiate threads of different fineness 
in the same process, when the silk is being unwound, thus eliminating 
the Nikads. 

Dyeing.—The silk having been prepared into yarn is now to 
experience the hard hands of the dyer who dyes it into the required 
fast colour and imparts to it that glossy appearance which cannot 
be better described than by the word “ silkiness’’. 


Description of a silk dyer.—The silk dyers also called ‘ Patolies 
are mainly Hindus. Before dying, the silk is washed in a solution 
of Carbonate of Soda, which in a great measure spoils the silk, but no 
better treatment is known. ‘ Kirmich ’ and ‘ Bhojgand ’ (names of two 
chemicals) brought by the Pathdins into Multan are largely used br 
the for giving deep redness and extreme fastness of colour. It 
is probably due to the use of these two chemicals that the Multén 
silk cloth has attained such a unique position in the pleasing nature 
and fastness of its colour. The silk skeins having dyed ana 
rinsed are not left to dry in the shade, but are given to a special 
elass of labourers who beat them forcibly against their hands which 
serves the double purpose of trimming them of all superfinities and 
drying them in the air. Such Inhourers are paid at the rate of 5 
annas per ser trimmed. 


Their life.—While the cotton dyers are ubiquitous. the silk and 
wool dyers are important only in Amritsar. Lahore and Mnitén, and 
lend the same kind of life at all places. In Mult4én ther are paid 
according to the weight of the silk dyed and seem to he much better 
off than their brethren in the cotton branch. Thee can, if they work 
for » full working day» make Rs 5. This higher rate of wages 
encourages sloth among them, for as soon as ther can earn enouch 
for subsistence, they leave off work and give themselves up to merry 
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making. As a class, they are reputedly a gang of gamblers, They are 
very fond of festivals and fairs, but save for these periods of snjoy- 
ment; their life is dull, insipid and unvaried. They are all illitera 
and ill-bred, with no sound moral character. It is their want of 
education and the desire for recreation that tempts them to seek 
such unhealthy amusements, They are, however, not past redemption. 
Many of them can be easily reclaimed, if provision is made for whole. 
some recreation and education. 


Twisting operation— Tavji’.—The finest threads prepared by 
the Nikad are given over to ‘ Tavji’, the twister for twisting and 
making them fit for warp. These twisters live outside the city at a 
distance of one mile, near the Railway Station for want of working 
Space. They must have either open court-yards or work in open 
fields, Generally shady places are selected. They live a semi-rural 
life. In summer, they rise early in the morning at five and start 
work before 6 a.w. At about twelve when it becomes unbearably hot 
in Multén, they have perforce to leave work, They can hardly resume 
work at 3 p.m. and continue till 7 par. In winter, of course, they 
work all the day long. The twister is seen singing, while at work, 
as the work does not require much skill or rapt attention. Their 
talk centres round the latest village scandals, and every day there 
is a fresh crop of rumours, as, for instance, that such and such o 
woman was seen talking with the Mochi (shoe-maker). The daily 


open court-yards and one or two rooms, where the ignorant, but 
well-meaning house-wife scatters her utensils and elothes, giving them 
a ghastly appearance. Their physique is generally good, as they live 
in open air at a distance from the unhealthy influence of the town. 
All of them cannot deal directly with the shop-keeper, as they are 
mostly stupid and cannot distinguish between the silk received from 
various shop-keepers. Moreover, they cannot offer any security to 
the shop-keeper for their misconduct. They might run away any 
time with the costly material. To safeguard against these losses, 


tributes work to the yarious workers. He pays them according to 
the quantity of work done, i.¢., piece-wages. Hoe generally cha 
higher rates from the shop-keeper, and pays something less to the 
workers. He pockets this difference as a reward for his honesty, in- 
telligence and risk, 


Weaving stage.—When the ‘ Tavji’ has finished with the work, the 
silk comes to the weaver to be woven into cloth. The loom used by 
the weaver is of the old type in which the fly-shuttle does not come 
into operation. One of the workers told me that the finer threads of 
silk could not withstand the jerks of the fly-shuttle. There are at 
present nearly 250 looms of silk weavers who repare various kinds of 

cloth, such as Darydi, Gulbadan, eto. have also begun to 
make silken handkerchiefs. A certain kind of Lungi called the Multéni 
Tungi, is an unrivalled product of Multén which workers in other 
cities have not been able to copy, The daily earnings of a family 
come to about Rs. 2-3-0 a day. 


The weavers at Multén have come from all arts of th jab 
Khushéb, Hoshidrpur, Jullundur, Gurdéspur, Arritess The reeek 
census puts them (including the Multéni weavers) at 12,000. All 
t workers live outside the city in Kiri Daud Khan, Khuni Burj, 
Kasébpura, Faridab4d and Kupri Potolifn, ete. They live in honses 
with open spaced court. for their work requires a lai space 
for spreading the warp. Formerly these houses were all backhe id 

>but some of the workers are now rep! ing them by ‘ pacea > 
ones, When I visited the place. some two or of the houses. 
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were under this process of conversion. But the pit is that they do CHAPTER 1, 
not make any differentiation and have the same Goskin and dwelling bey 


house. Some have even put up their looms in their eeping rooms, Arts and Manu- 
The confined apartments in which they work and the sedentary nature _—. factures., 
of their work are by no means conducive to health, but their muscles 
are well built and rounded. Nearly all of them drink and smoke, Silk. 
but very few gamble. They are all fond of hearing ‘ Mujras’ (songs 
of ripe gs Beapecge Every week, they in for this at least once. 
Most of them are short-sighted, and spen: their daily earnings leaving 
the morrow to ‘ Masha ‘Allah’ (the will of the Almighty), In con- 
nection with this, it should be noted that with all this, they hare 
not wn irreligious. Every one of them says his Namdéz once, if 
not five times, a day. They spend a good aeat'< during the Moharram 
days ope er i eolea a Péotisawtls. As a class, they re 
in debt, but a few of them are in a ve good ition 
have recently escaped the Income-Tax Officer. a ~ 


I may here remark that the classic descriptions with regard to 
the proverbial ignorance, stupidity, and the extreme poverty of the 
village weavers are to be taken with some reserve and modification in 
the case of these patoulee town-weavers. I quite agree that the 
difference is one of degree and not of kind and is due to environ- 
ment. The time-honoured custom is that the weaver gets the raw 
material from the shop-keeper, and works for him. Some advance is 
also paid with the raw material. But I part company when it is 
contended that the workman loses all freedom and becomes bound 
to the employer. On enquiry, I found that while some workers were 
in debt, others had a few rupees to their credit with the shop-keeper. 
The worker cannot be said to be under the grip of the merchant in 
face of such circumstances. His connection with the shop-keeper is 
beneficial to him as well as to the shop-keeper. Very often his initial 
aid becomes necessary, as he cannot start without the shop-keeper’s 
capital. If the worker runs into debt on account of his own Iw 
expenditure it is not the fault of the shop-keeper. Advances should 
not be deprecated simply because they are advances. Reasonable 
advances supply dire necessity. Moreover, the growing consciousness 
among the workers offers a strong guarantee to the workers against 


question was soon turned into a Hindu-Muhammadan. controversy, 
and the weavers pion: to the big Muhammadan Raises of the 
town to aid them with capital, when they would start sale shops of 
their own. The project, however, failed as no encouraging response 
was made to their appeals. 

I may note in this: connection the work of the Co-operative Credit 
Society among_ these workers. Its membership stands at 800, The 
suecess which it is achieving in improving the economic position of 
the workers is not very great. If some workers get advances from 
it to buy raw materials on their own account, they have to buy it 
from these shop-keepers who sell at a fairly high rate of profit. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Society is in its infancy. its moral 
influence is good. At least all its members have agreed to give up 
drinking im order to improve their economic condition. 

Market stage—The shops of the silk merchants are situated in 
a very dark, narrow. damp and unhealthy street called Andhikhui. © 
have not found adequate reasons for the choice of such a locality, 
except the desire to avoid public gaze. The articles are stored in a 
dark room, and only Bows to the customer on his own bidding: 


customers and convey the materials. They receive their commission 
which is generally from one to two annas in the rupee. Ultimately 
the incidence of this commission falls on the customers in the shape 
of higher prices. 
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_. These shop-keepers are mostly educated. A graduate 

Joined this Profession, — The merchants are capitalists and dal “toe 
Kinds of goods ly silk cloth. Some of them are Arhatias 
(commission agents) of no mean order, and can manage through 
their several vocations to pocket 300 or 400 rupees per mensem, 


orthodox in religion. Their diet is simple, and their is t 
consisting of » Dhoti, a muslin shirt. 9 seria and a wien ha one: 
chief ambition 1s to spend their riches on big palatial hon and on 
Marriage occasions, They seem to he fairly typical of the middle 
class Hindus of this century, ay, i 
Causes of the decline and the future of the Industry —The real 
cause is Western influence and pot Western competition, for Western 
silk is neither so durable nor so showy, and so it is more costly to 
undersell that. In fact it is the change of fashion and the depravity 
of taste created by European calicos that has hit our industry very 
We have now come to demand thiugs that look silky and catch 


h 
the eye by their finish and “ European elegance". of pattern. We 
would at once pronounce a Sarhi full of figures and colours as clumsy 
and readily buy another with less figures and less variety of colours. 
So the darydi weavers have come down from pure silk to artificial 
silk, and it is seldom that one finds a good silk darydi on the loom. 
@ modern tendency is to prefer cheapness to quality, so dhupchhaon 
and Gulbadan are becoming increasingly popular. Another no lese 


patterns according to the demand of the market. This can be done 
by_ teaching the weaver to copy the faney imported design. If the 
industry is to keep its own, more attention should be paid to the 
improvement of designs. It is on this side that the possibilities for 


Village industries consist mainly in the weaving of 
coarse cotton cloth and the preparation of ropes, mats, etc., 
from the sarkana or date. In some of the villages and 
country towns there are some special industries which have 
a local reputation. In Tulamba and Kahror, for instance, 
stamped cloths for bed covers are made somewhat after the 
Kamilia type. At Thatta Paolid4n and Jalélpur chequered 
saddle-cloths and other forms of cloth-work are es At 
Shnjabad various kinds of sweet confections, such as ‘ pépar * 
and ‘ rewridn’ have a local celebrity. At Wachha Sandila 
ordinary wood-work such as cot legs, ete., is well turned ont. 
At Jalélpur-Pirwéla there are the remains of what was once 
& very flourishing paper trade. 


Statistics relating to factories will be found in Table 28, 
Further information will be fonnd in the Census Renort of 
1921, Tables XVIT and XXII, Part II. Of the factory 
indinesries by = the most puportans + Apa concerned oe 
the ing and ginning of cotton. greater num 
such” Sentictes are found in the immediate vicinity of 
Multén city, where the supply has outstripped the demand 
so that many of the presses and gins do not work for the 
greater part of the year, while not a few are closed down 
more or less permanently. None the less, the industry is a 
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saree ct profit ae many owners om % 5 Fea PsP CHAPTER I, E. 
fai arge number of operatives. e development of the ‘iad Mane 
Lower Bari Doab Colony has shifted the centre of gravity “eu 

of the cotton industry away from Multan itself and factories ..<)% e+ 

have been constructed at Jahanién, Khénewal, and Midn (4) Factory indust- 
Chanun to deal with the large local supply of American 

cotton, The direct route to Karéchi by the Khénewal-Lodh- 

réin-Chord line serves further to increase the industrial im- 

portance of these ‘ mandis ’ at the expense of Multan. As 

most of the colony factories are erected on sites formerly the 

property of Government the latter was able at the time of 

sale to impose such conditions with regard to the provision 

of up-to-date machinery as will directly encourage the culti- 

vation of long staple cotton. 


Of the factories not connected with the cotton industry, 
the largest is the flour mill recently constructed by Rai 
Bahadur Seth Prabh Dayal in Multan city, and owned by 
him and his brother Seth Mohan Lal. The mill which oc- 
cupies 54 bighas of land is constructed on the most up-to-date 
principles and the buildings include the mill itself, two 
large godowns, an office, several bungalows and a number 
of quarters for employees. The main building is of | five 
storeys and is fitted with modern machinery and the latest 
labour saving devices. The capacity of the mill is 17 sacks 
per hour or 3,000 maunds per diem. The number of em- 
i ee is about 150 and the establishment is divided into three 

epartments; wheat cleaning and milling, engineering and 
clerical. About half the workers belong to the Punjab, but 
comparatively few are residents of Multin; the remainder 
belong to the United Provinces and Bikaénir. The wages of 
skilled workers vary between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 per mensem 
while unskilled labourers earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40, the 
higher wage being earned by the paledars or carriers. The 
proprietors have made very good arrangements for the hous- 
ing of the employees. The superior staff have good hunga- 


lows, while suitable accommodation is provided for the 
labourers. 


The products of the mill are bran, various grades of 
* dita,’ ‘ maida,’ ‘ rawa,’ and ‘ sooji,’ and owing to their purity 
they command a ready market, the mill despite its eompara- 
tively short existence, having already a well deserved reputa- 
tion in and outside the Punjal’. 


‘ 
The firm of Allibhoy, Vallijee and Sons, established in anihoy, Vallijeeand 
1875, enjoy a high reputation throughout India for manu- Sons. 
facture of metal trunks, despatch boxes, surgical insfru- 
ments, hospital requisites and many other articles. The fac- 
tory is situated near the Cantonment Rail Station in a 
compound of 5 bighas and employs about 150 men, most of 
whom are skilled workers. The various departments include 


CHAPTER I, E. 
Arts and Manu- 
factures. 


Allibhoy, Vallijee and 
Sons, 
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blacksmithy and moulding, tin-smithy, carpentry, electro. 
plating, japanning and painting and leather work. The raw 
metal material is imported from Birmingham mostly in the 
form of sheets while the leather is obtained from Bombay 
and Cawnpore. The employees are all Muhammadans and 
are mostly residents of Multén. The painters are highly skil- 
led and engaged in factory work only when the demand de 
clined for the decorative articles they formerly made in their 
own times. The other workmen are of the artisan class and 
mone has undergone regular technical training. On the 
whole, they are well paid, and the painters in particular are in 
very comfortable circumstances. The firm did a very prosper- 
ous trade during the War, and although the subsequent in- 
crease in prices has adversely affected business, it is still in a 
sound condition and the finished products find a very ready 
market all over India and in adjacent countries. 

There are also some thirty other concerns engaged in the 
industry, though their turn-over is relatively small, and, for 
the most part, they content themselves with the manufacture 
of cheap trunks. The manufacture of domestic utensils of 
copper and brass is confined to a few families resident in a 
northern mohalla of the town. 

The factory operatives are drawn from the menial, farm- 
labourers and small tenant classes and belong, for the most 
part, to the rural population of the district. The supply is 
hardly adequate for the demand, as the rapid development 
of the agricultural resources of the district and the substan- 
tial profits connected with the cultivation of land have much 
improved the position of the classes on which the factory 
industries depend and have made them less ready to accept 
industrial employment. The natural consequence has been 
a substantial rise in earnings and a real improvement in the 
standard of living of those who depend wholly or partly on 
factory work. Outside labour is obtained mainly from Biké- 
nir and the United Provinces, and there is a regular influx of 
Bikéniris each spring. Most of these are employed in har 
vesting the wheat and other crops, but some take up work in 
the factories, though few remain there for more than a few 
months at a time. 

SECTION F.—Cosnrerce ann Trane. 

Multin city was for long a centre of distribution for 
articles of trade to trans-Indus territories, and, although 
the development of railway communication has very seri- 
ously affected its im ce in this respect, its old connec- 
tions have not entirely disappeared. The bulk of the “5 a 
trade is now with Europe and, for the Multén and Kabir- 
wala tahsils and parts of the three southern tahsfls, Multan 
eity is the chief market. Inside the district, the transport 
is mainly by road, and, except in the Khinewél tahs{l, where 
there is a fair number of bullock-carts, camels and donkeys 
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carry most of the produce. The canal colonies have de- 
prived Multin itself of much of the export trade in wheat, 
and to the competition of Lyallpur and adjacent mandis is 
now added that of Khanewdl, Mian Chantn and Jahanidn. 
The three latter, however, draw supplies mainly from areas 
which formerly produced barely sufficient to support the 
local population, and the diversion of trade direct to Karé- 
chi vié Lodhrin, rather than the establishment of local 
markets, has been the most adverse factor. For the trade 
of the district, as a whole, the colonisation of the Khanewal 
tahsfl has done nothing but good. It has added enormously 
to the surplus of wheat and cotton, has made the district 
less dependent on imports of oil-seeds, has given a great im- 
petus to factory industries and has afforded the trading 
classes opportunities which they have been quick to take. 
The decentralisation of trade from Multén city to new mar- 


kets has already had economic consequences of great impor- 
tance. 


The chief exports besides wheat and cotton are indigo, 
hides and skins, dates and fruits. Indigo, which at 
one time was a valuable source of income is now comparative- 
ly of small account, but the profits derived from its cultiva- 
tion are in the aggregate considerable, and play no small 
part in the rural economy of the villages still dependent on 
the inundation canals. The district produces little rice ond 
comparatively little sugarcane; the production of oil-seeds 
is less than the demand; the manufacture of finished goods 
of wool and cotton is on a small scale; the forests do not 
produce superior timber; machinery is not manufactured: 
and there are no minerals. These facts determine the 
nature of the imports. The trade in European goods consists 
mainly of piece-goods, but as the standard of comfort rises 
in the villages, the tendency is for the foreign trade to 
increase in variety. The export trade to Europe is mainly in 
the hands of the large European firms. These do not, as a 
tule, deal direct with the producer, and the bulk of their pur- 
chases is made either in the mandfs or through local agents. 
The latter in turn usually deal with sub-agents who buy from 
the village trader rather than direct from the zamfndér, but 
the establishment of mandts, the increased economic inde- 
pendence of the producer and the large fluctuations in the 
value of agricultural produce during recent years have all 
tended to induce the cultivator to hold up his produce and 
the power of the village shop-keeper is much less than it was. 
None the less, he still finances, directly or indirectly, a very 
large part of the trade of the district and plays the chief part 
in marketing the surplus produce. The bulk of the import 
and export trade is in the hands of Hindus and in the older 
parts of the district the Aroras hold almost a monopoly, their 
only competitors being a few Khatris and Bhitids. In the 


- 
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CBAPTER 1G. colonies, immigrant traders from the Punjab compete snc- 


Megs ‘of Com- cessfully with Aroras. 
SECTION G.—Means or Cosaroxrcations, 


General. 


(a) Railways, 


(8) Roads. 


The figures in the margin show the conununications of 
the district and statisticai 

Rivers + S44 mile. tables Nos. 29 and 30 in Volume 
i ot B give respectively the distances 
Babwsys PEAY, 7 ae the more important 
Metalted Xoals 4. 4k, places and a list of the rest. 
houses in charge of various de - 

Vertelied Reet «;:s' 06% partments of the Government 


The district is well served with railways. The Lahore 
to Multan rail-road was opened in 1865 and communication 
was established with Kardchi in 1878, although it was not 
until eleven years later that the completion of the bridge 
over the Indus at Sukkar made through traffic possible. The 
branch line from Khanewél to Lyallpur was opened in 1900 
and the chord line from Khénewal to Lodhran a few years 
later. The latter is now on the mail route from Lahore to 
Karichi, and, although the construction of the chord has 
naturally been followed by the diversion of some portion of 
the export trade from Multén city, it has proved of creat 
value to owners of land in neighbouring villages and espe- 
cially to the colonists of the Khénewal tahsfl. 


The Sutlej Valley Railway from Kastr to Lodhran passes 
through the southern portions of the Mailsi and Lodhran 
tahsils. » It was dismantled in 1917 as the material was re- 
quired elsewhere for War purposes. In the meantime, final 
sanction was accorded to the Sutlej Valley Project. and as 
this scheme will completely change the economic conditions 
of the Mailsi and Lodhrin tahsils, shifting the centre 
of gravity of trade further north than it now is, it has been 
decided to abandon a large portion of the old road, and to 
realign the route so that, when the line is complete it will 
not only serve the existing requirements of the southern 
tahsils, but will also be the chief carrier of the produce 
from the Multén colonies of the Sutlej Valley Project. At 
the present time the line is open between Lodhran and Mailsi. 


Tn comparison with the Central Punjab, the older tahsfls 
of the district are badly off for good roads. The metalled 
a arenes a by ths Provincial pais Works D. 
ment are kept in reasonably good repair but their length is 
small. The District Board maintains the metalled a 
from Khénewél to Kabfrwila and from Tulamba to Serai 
Sidhu; but, as its finances do not allow of adequate expendi- 
ture on repairs, portions of these roads are often worse than as 


*Does not incluile the Sutlej Valley Rsilway. 
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if they were unmetalled. The unmetalled roads are numer- CHAPTER 0, K. 
‘ous and with few exceptions their alignment is well suited to Meenas af Caos 
local needs, but many of them are in a wretched state of muniéatiod:. 
Tepair and quite unfit for wheeled traffic. Under the exist- 
ing system of carriage by which camels, egg and pack- (6) Roads, 
yalioeks supply the means of transport, the lack of good 
is not a cause of serious economic inconvenience, but 
the position will change for the worse as the supply of 
camels dwindles with the colonisation of grazing areas, The 
road problem of non-colony traets will then present grave 
difficulties. The road system of the Lower Bari Doéb Colony 
was @ part and parcel of the lay-out plan of the colony and 
was speciall deni oiea to meet the requirements of a rich 
sansl tract, by a net-work of main feeder and village roads. 
Although the scheme is not yet complete and the state of 
the roads is capable of much improvement, it may be said 
generally that the cultivator has good access to the markets 
and railways. There are 80 miles of arterial roads of which 
23 gare etalled, and 606 main roads of which 18 only are 
me ° 


The Sutlej and the Chendb are navigable for coun ©) acai commun 
craft and for steamers of light draught throughout their 

length in this district. Steamers, however, are now rarely 

seen and the extension of railways has very much reduced 

the carriage of by water. The dismantling of the 

Sutlej Valley way has restored some portion of the old 

transport of goods across the Sutlej from and to the Southern 

Punjab Railway, and there is a small volume of trade by boat 

between Sukkur and villages on the Sutlej and Chenab. 


The ferries are under the control of the District Board Ferries. 
which leases them on annual contract. Each contractor is 
responsible for the supply of boats and boatmen and is 
limited in his charges to a scale of fees sanctioned Gov- 
ernment. The terms of his contract are framed for the pro- 
tection of travellers, and on the whole, complaints are singu- 
larly few. 


The facts and statistics given in Tables Nos. 31 and 32 (a) Posts, Telegraph 
of Volume B show the postal facilities and the very large snd Telephones. 
development that has occurred durin recent years in the 

service. In spite of the rapid colonisation of the 
Khénewél tahsfl, and the limitations which financial strin- 
gency have placed in the multiplication of post offices, it may 
be said, on the whole, that the district is well served. The 
very large increase in the number of letters and articles de- 
livered by mail and of money orders issued and paid, testi- 
fies to the spread of education and the growth of material 
resources 


The Government telegraph service has been extended 
‘to comparatively few places in the district, but the railway 
Q 
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CHAPTER 1, H. telegraph supplements the service to the public and the~ 
F =o system 18 available for official purposes. 

The telephone system, which was formerly limited to 
official connections between the City Civil Lines and Can- 
tonments, was in 1922 placed on a commercial basis and: 
opened to the public. In August 1924 trunk communication: 
was established between Multin, Lahore, Simla, Delhi and 
other important towns of Northern India. 


SECTION H.—F.asnnes. 


The exiguous rainfall has always imposed very narrow 
limits to the extent of béréni cultivation, thus forcing the 
cultivator to depend on some artificial means of irrigation. 
The well has been his stand-by, and although, unaided by 


canal water, it cannot bring wealth or even reasonable com- 
fort, it does protect the cultivator from the worst ravages’ 
of famine. It is, for this reason, that the district has been 
singularly free from really bad famines. There have been 
times of severe scarcity when the inundation canals have~ 
failed and the loss of agricultural stock has been widespread ; 
but the crops raised round the well have saved the best well 
and plough cattle and have stood between the cultivator and” 
actual starvation. In such years the load of debt is heavily 
increased, but recovery to a normal condition is relatively 
quick, though unfortunately not sustained, a further fail- 
ure of the canals again resulting in a similar set-back. The 
change from a fixed to a fluctuating system of land revenue’ 
has done much to mitigate the vagaries of the seasons, and 
so well is the present system adapted to local conditions that 
relief is given automatically in bad years, thus obviating the. 
necessity of remissions and suspensions. : 


CHAPTER Ill. 
ADMINISURATIVE. 


—_ 


A.—ApMINISTRATIVE Drvisrons, 





J A. 

In the organisation of the Moghal kingdom described in CHAPTER ni 
the “* Ain-i-Akbari’, Multan was the head-quarters of one Administrative 
of the * stibés’ or provinces. It then contained properly Divisions. 
three ‘ sirkérs’ or divisions, Multan itself, Dipdlpur and Executive charges 
Bhakkar, but the newly annexed kingdom of Thatta with under native rule. 
five more ‘ sirkérs ’ was also counted as part of the Multan 
stba. The ‘sirkér’ of Multan itself contained the whole 
of the present district and some little area outside it, and 
it was divided" into five parganas. 


In Sikh times, the number of taltiqés or kérdéris was 
20, but these were not necessarily each confined to one ring 
fence and villages belonging to one taltiqa were often scat- 
tered about in other taliqas. The number of ‘ kardaris ’ 
and their boundaries were also constantly being changed. 

The list given by Edwardes of the kardaris existing at 
the time of annexation is (“* Year on the Punjab Frontier,’’ 
Volume IT, 13)—Luddan, Tibbi, Mailsi; Kahror, Nala Sadar- 
wah, Bahadurpur, Kotli Adil, Panjéni, Ghazipur, Multan, 
Khénpur, Khai, Shahpur, Sikandardébad, Shujébad, Sardar- 
pur, Sidhnai and Tulamba, 

The ruler of the siba was known as stibadér or SUba ; Erecative staff under 
but in the eighteenth century the title of ‘ nézim ’ appears native rule. 
to have been gradually substituted. Under the stibaddér in 
Moghal days was an enormous host of officials and semi- 
officials: ‘ mutsaddis ’ or clerks of innumerable departments, 
* ijfrédérs’ or revenue contractors, ‘ jdgirdérs’ or revenue 
assignees, ‘ kérdérs’ of the parganas, and so forth. For 
the repression of crime there were the ‘ barkandézes ’ under 
their ‘ fanjdérs,’? * thénadérs,’‘ kotwils’ and‘ jamadars.’ 
The civil work was mainly in the hands of the ‘ qazis’ and 
‘ muftis’; and the practical work of securing the Govern- 
ment ‘revenue was in the hands of innumerable village 
“dabirs’, ‘ patwaris’, ‘ tappadérs ’, ‘ karoris” or ‘ hakh- 
shis’, whose accounts were controlled by a large staff of 
*“ kamingos ’, who, again, were accountable to kérdérs of the 
pargands. 

Under Séwan Mal the number of subordinates seems to 
have heen much diminished. There was still a | pretty strong 
central office of clerks at Multén, but their work was very 
strictly supervised by Sfwan Mal, who had himself risen 
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CHAPTER a. from the lower grades of the administration. At the same 
tat - time the vast number of scattered officials, such as the kanun- 


aoe agg ministrative gos, etc., was much curtailed. For each kaérdéri—equalling, 
: perhaps, in average area, the ordinary modern thana—the 
Execativestaff under staff allowed was one ‘ kardér’ and one * munshi’; and 
native rule, the kérdar was paid from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 a month. At 
stated times he had to produce his accounts, and if there 
was complaint of exaction he was fined. For criminal 
offences the common punishment was fine (chatti); some- 
times, however, mutilation was resorted to, and sometimes 
imprisonment; but the last could always be commuted to a 
fine paid by the prisoner or his relations. For ordinary 
murders the punishment was not necessarily severe; but for 
cattle theft the ordinary sentence was death by the sword. 
The extreme severity shown towards cattle thieves by the 
Diwan is often spoken of by the people, and contrasted 
with our present methods. One tale that is often told is 
that of Ali Dangra, one of the Diwan’s assessors, who ven- 
tured to plead on behalf of a handsome young robber who 
was under trial, with the result that under the Diwan’s 
express orders the robber was hung at Ali Déngré’s own door. 
Prisoners, both in Moghal and Sikh times, were confined in 
the various forts (kots or thuls), and had to beg their bread, 
as no food was provided by Government. The repression of 
crime, which under the Moghals is believed to have been 
entrusted to a more or less distinct staff, was under the Sikhs 
carried out by the members of the regular army. On the 
other hand the ‘ qézis’, who, under the Moghals, were judi- 
cial officers, were now superseded by Government officials, 
known as ‘ adélatis ’, and their functions were strictly con- 
fined to the registration of documents and other formal duties. 
Existing sdministre- The district is under the administrative control of the 
tion arrangements. (Commissioner of the Multin Division whose head-quarters 
are at Multén, and is under the executive charge of the De- 
puty Commissioner who is also District Magistrate, Collector 
and Registrar. The latter is assisted in his executive work 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners the number of which does 
not usually exceed seven. Each of these exercises the powers 
of a Magistrate of the first class and at least one is invested 
with extended powers under section 30 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Two of them are mainly responsible for reve- 
nue work, one is in charge of the Treasury, and another is 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Khanewél where his head-quarters 
are situated, but, until recently, his chief duty was concerned 
with the colonization of the Lower Bari Doab Colony and his 
jurisdiction extended into the Montgomery district. In each 
of the six tahs{ls there are a tahsfldar and two or more naib- 
tahsfldars. They are primarily responsible for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, the supervision of the revenue staff 
and records and executive work in general; but they have 
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the powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd or 3rd class and dis- CHAPTER MI, A. 
pose of a number of petty criminal cases. 

The subordinate revenue staff was pp oc oF ay Administrative 
district proper at the Fourth Settlement and consists of the 
following establishment :— a eee 





Tabsil. Patwirfs, 
Kabfrwila 37 
Moultén . Se SI 
Ledketss aisha tives 
Geo ral 65 
Mailsi sad aH 63 





Total | 346 


a 

In the Khanewal tahsil, where colonization is still in- 
complete, the number of kénuingos and patwaris has varied 
with the needs of the moment and the strength of the per- 
manent establishment has still to be fixed. 


The organisation of rural officers consists of zaildars, 
inémdérs and lambardérs. At the Fourth Settlement, the 
zaildéri and indmdari system was revised. Few changes were 
made in the zails, but a scheme was drawn up under which 
the number of indmdars will be gradually reduced and the 
emoluments of each increased to an amount which, it is 
hoped, will act as an incentive to better service than they 
have been accustomed to perform in the past. The pen 
is described in Appendices IV and V of the Final Settlement 
Report and the summary below gives the number of zaildars 
in each tahsil and the ultimate number of inémdérs :— 





ZATLpARS. INAMD ARS. 




















3 | r 
ait Dini etivhy Seda hes chub odinds eahuiee - 
SO WILTS WALD LLL cad Ce LAT ead 

Multén 4 8 | 3 15 6 6 

Shujdbéd 3 6 3 12 4 5 

Lodbrin ax 3 5 3 lu 6 6 

Kabirwils 3 8 3 4 8 7 

Mailsi 8 5 a n 3 4 | 
Toran = 16 32 15 63 23 23 uc ca Micah he Re 
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(CHAPTER Il, B. eee of the three grades of zaildérs is 
Civil d Criminal [t* ‘ - 300 and Rs. 250, respectively, and of inémdérs 


Court of Wards. 


- 100 and Rs. 75, respectively, 


Each revenue estate has ordinarily at least one lambardér 
and the larger estates have two or more according to the 
amount of the revenue and their past history. The - past 
tendency was to make more lambarddrs than were justified 
or necessitated by local circumstances, but the opera- 
tion of succcessive schemes of reduction has mitigated, 
though it has not entirely removed, this defect. This loose 
character of the village organisation in the South-West 
Punjab has naturally had its effect on the powers and influ- 
ence of the lambardérs who do not, as a body, command 
the respect shown to headmen in districts where the culti- 
vation is less scattered and the village community is more 
homogeneous than in Multén. The effect of Government 
schemes of irrigation and colonization is to strengthen 
the traditional system of village government, since they not 
only add to the emoluments of lambardérs but they encour- 
age the settlement of the rural population in village home- 
steads rather than on isolated wells, 


The district being one of large holdings and of influen- 
tial owners usually contains several estates which for one 
reason or another are under the Court of Wards. The num- 
ber of these at present is small, but many of the leading 
families owe their solvency to the past assumption by Govern- 
ment of superintendence of their property during either 
minority or a period of financial stress. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is ez-oficio in charge of the Court and works 
through 2 General Manager, under whom are local mana- 
gers, each of whom is ordinarily responsible for the manage- 
ment of a single estate. 


B.—Crvit anp Criinat Jusrice. 


The chief Civil and Criminal Court of the district is 
that of the District and Sessions Judge who has his head- 
quarters at Multén and whose jurisdiction includes the Mu- 
zaffargarh district. Under him, for purposes of civil work, 
are Sub-Judges, the majority of whom hold their courts at 
Multén, Khinewél being the only tahsfl to which a Sub 
Judge is regularly appointed. The administration of 
criminal justice is carried out under the Sessions Judge, by 
the District Magistrate and his staff of stipendiary Magis- 
trates. In addition, there are two benches of Honorary 
Magistrates at Multan itself, and a varying number of Hono- 
rary Magistrates exercising Ist and 2nd class powers. 

Multén is not a criminal district. Murders are com- 
paratively rare and other offences against the person far less 
common than in the North or Central Punjab; cattle theft 
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is a popular pastime along the vyers and yslsanhere 7 penne TER Il, C. 
garded with indulgence except perhaps by the owner of the 

stolen cattle; Siateiionial eases are very common and are Lead Pew 
the cause of much of the serious crime. There is no marked 

tendency for crime to increase, and the small rise shown in 

Table 34 of Volume B during recent years is more than 

accounted for by offences connected in one way or another 

‘with the new colony. 


Nine-tenths of the civil suits relate to money claims and 

of the remainder about one-fourth are suits to establish pre- 

emption. But, allowing for the increase in population, the 

-people seem to be no more litigious than they were thirty 

years ago. ; 
The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar for the Resistration, 

district and there is a Sub-Registrar at the head-quarters of 

-each of the six tahsils. Khan Bahadur Syad Makhdum 

Rajan Shah is Joint Registrar and does most of the regis- 

tration work at Multan itself, but is not empowered to hear 

appeals. There has been an appreciable increase during re- 

cent years in the number of documents registered and this is 

especially marked in the case of documents where registration 

‘is optional. ' 


C.—Lanp REvENvE. 
(a) Village Communities and Tenures. 


In the case of the greater number of the villages of the The vilegs somuete 
-district, the village community, in the ordinary acceptation ‘ty im Multén, 
of the term, can scarcely be said to exist; they being for 

the most part mere aggregations into a fiscal circle of inde- 

‘pendent plots of cultivation, having no further bond of union 

than that of joint responsibility for the revenue imposed by 

the British Settlement system. Of this nature are all the 

estates of the interior. In the immediate neighbourhood of 

the rivers, communities are found which fall naturally under 

the definitions applied to the upper part of the province. In 

the remainder of the district cultivation is found only where 

wells have been sunk or means provided for canal irrigation, 

‘and is therefore scattered for the most part in isolated plots, 

each of which was independently cleared by its occupant, 

-and under native governments bore its own assessment with- 

out reference of any kind to neighbouring plots. 


Mr. Roe wrote in 1880 :— 


“Tn the tracts near the rivers the lands generally belong to 

Jat tribes, and here are found regular village communities, some 
“which still hold their land in common, whilst others have divided it, 
and in most cases lost all trace of the original shares, Away from 
the rivers the villages are generally merely a collection of wells, which 
have been sunk in the neighbourhood of a canal or in the more favour- 
‘able spots in the high lands. In these there has never been any com- 
munity of interest; in very many cases there is not even a common 
‘village site; each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
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Land Revenue. 


Haq samindéri. 


Haq mukaddami. 


[Puxsas Gazerrere,. 


sunk his and erected his homestead on i 
mente the wasie and betwect — wells has as Bolen ig A Senne 
course, > ell-owners 
claim to it whatever.” TaTLAY SY hose np i 
But whilst this is the origin of many or most of the 
villages, there were other tracts where a particular tribe or 
family was undoubtedly recognized as holding a ‘ i i’ 
or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or uncul- 
tivated, which we call a ‘ mausah’ or vi . This right 
was not, however, recognized under native as an exclu-- 
sive one. If the ‘ zamindar ’ could not bring his waste under 
cultivation the State had no hesitation in authorizing out- 
siders to do so; but the new settler had to pay a quit rent 
to the ‘zamindér’ of half a ser in the maund as ‘ hag 
zamindéri” or ‘wajah zamindéri’ and if the zamindér 
was a strong man he exacted an installation fee in addi- 
tion. It often happened that the zamindér would himself 
introduce outsiders and allow them to sink wells; in this case, 
too, the quit rent was fixed at the rate of half a ser in the 
maund, and an installation fee, tinder the name of jhuri, 
hingi, or siropa was almost invariably taken. 


The ‘ haq zamindéri’ described in the p para- 
graph is closely connected with a similar due which was 
known as the ‘haq mukaddami. We have seen how out- 
siders were introduced, either by the zamindér himself or by 
the State, and how they had to pay haq zamindéri. But 
it often happened when the zamindari family was numerous, 
and their land limited, that no outsiders were introduced. 
The various members of the family divided the lands amongst 
themselves, or, as was more commonly the case, each man 
brought what he could under cultivation without regard to 
any regular shares. Each became full proprietor of his own 
holding, but he had to pay half a ser in the maund as ‘ haa 
gamindéri’ or ‘mukaddami’ to the head of the family. 
Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, or there was. 
a dispute, the due was not levied. There can be little doubt 
that the ‘ zamindéri’ and ‘ mukaddami’ are one and the- 
same due, that the original form was the ‘ mukaddami ’, and’ 
that this was somewhat the same as our ‘ lambardir’s’ fee. 
Indeed, this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
interested in maintaining the contrary. This due would ori- 
ginally be collected by the headman from all the ab ppm 
but when the number of outsiders became sufficiently great 
to give the headman a fair income from them alone, he would 
cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their sup- 
port: for instance, when a young man wished to succeed’ 
his father to the exclusion of a richer or more powerful uncle ;- 
and in extreme cases he would promise not only to exempt 
his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the dues col- 
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lected from others. When this last practice has become CHAPTER ULC 
firmly established, the due has ceased to be a * mukaddami’ 7.04 Revenue: 
or headman’s fee; it has become the pro of a whole 
family or ‘ zamindaéri haq’ ; and the family speak of them- Haq mukaddami, 
selves as ‘ zamindérs’ or ‘ dla iméliks’, in distinction to the 
settlers of other tribes, who are ‘ adua méaliks ’ or“ chakdars ’. 
Along the Chenab and in the west of Lodhran this change 
has been complete, and the half ser in the maund is always 
spoken of as ‘haq zamindéri ’. But in part of Mailsi it 
is still sometimes spoken of as the * mukaddami’ and in 
more than one village the Settlement Officer in 1873—1880 
was asked to abolish it on the ground that it was merely a 
lambardar’s fee, and as such had been superseded by our 
* pachotra’. 

In connection with the haq ~zamindari, it is necessary Hathrakhdi 
to notice the arrangement known as hathrakhai, or * placing 
under protection.’ The ‘ zaminddéri’ was usually levied by 
the ‘zamindér’ or his tribe from outsiders whom he or 

had admitted. But sometimes a community of * zamin- 
dars,’ to abtain a lighter assessment, would voluntarily create 
this right against themselves in order to put themselves under 
a man of power and influence. By a fictitious sale they pro- 
fessed to sell him their entire village; he became the nomi- 
nal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light assess- 
ment: this was paid by the villagers, and the new proprietor 
received from them the usual ‘ haq zamindari ’ of half ser 
in the maund, but beyond this he had no right in the vil- 
lage. On the establishment of English rule these nominal 
proprietors made great efforts to become real ones. Where 
their true position was known they were of course unsuccess- 
ful; but it occasionally happened that the court trying the 
claim was not very well acquainted with the peculiar features 
of the Multan tenures, and that the piece of paper on which 
the ‘ hathrakhéi’ arrangement was iecutden was taken 
literally and accepted as a full deed of sale. 


The settlers introduced by the State, or by the * zamin- Chakdérs. 
dér’ himself, into a ‘ zamindar’s” village, are known as 
chakdérs. The name is also applied to those proprietors of 
the ‘ zamind4r’s’ tribe who have continued to pay the * hag 
gamindéri ’ or ‘ mukaddami ’ to their chief or chief’s family, 
and it is sometimes even extended to settlers who have s 
wells under direct permission of the State in tracts where 
there has never been any one to claim a ‘ zaminddri ’ due. 
Thus when Diwén Séwan Mal made his new canal, the 
Diwénwéh, through the Mailsi bar, he gave direct grants to 
settlers, proclaiming at the same time that if any one could 
establish a claim to ‘ zamindéri’ it should be allowed: no 
such claim was established, but still the settlers were gener- 
ally described as chakdérs. The supposed connection of the 
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CHAPTER HC. name with the wood-work of the well* and the payment of 
Land Revenue. the ‘ zamindéri’ gave rise to the idea that the ‘ chakdér ’” 


Chakdars, 


Kasir Khawars, 


owned the well only; in fact that he was a capitalist who 
had sunk a well for the ‘ zaminddér ’ who remained the true 
owner of the soil, and could buy out the ‘ chakddér’ on re- 
paying him the money expended. This idea was still fur- 
ther encouraged by the fact that the ‘ chakdér’ sometimes 
did not cultivate himself, but let his well to tenants, and it 
occasionally happened that the tenant was one of the old 
‘ zamindérs’’. There was consequently rather a tendency at 
the commencement of our Summary Settlements to regard 
the ‘ chakdér ’ as an interloper who, by the power of money, 
was ousting the old family from its original rights. But 
this was quite a mistake; the ‘ chakdaér ’, whether he got his 
title from the ‘ zaminddér’ direct or through the State, al- 
ways held his land in full proprietary right, subject only to 
the payment of a quit rent in the shape of the ‘ haq zam{n- 
dari’. Of course if he abandoned his land it reverted to 


‘the ‘ zamindaér’, but this was because the latter was “the 


owner of all the waste land and not in virtue of any contract 
entered into at the time of purchase. On the other hand, 
any right of cultivation enjoyed by the ‘ zamindér’ was ac- 
quired by a distinct contract between him as tenant on the 
one side, and the ‘ chakdér’ as proprietor on the other; the 
terms of this contract might vary from that of a tenancy-at- 
will on a full rent to that of a permanent occupancy on a 
quit rent, but the original rights of the ‘ zamfndér’ in no 
way influenced his position as tenant. 


Under native rule the revenue or mahsil was taken in 
kind and as the rate approached in many cases that of a full 
rent there remained, after deducting the cultivator’s and the 
State share, but a small fraction for the non-cultivating pro- 
prietors. This fraction was called ‘ kasiir’ (the hans of 
‘ kasar ’, and meaning ‘ fractions’), "When this fraction was 
small it would be hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go 
perhaps some distance to personally superintend the division 
of the crops; the rent he received from the cultivator with 
one hand was immediately almost entirely paid away with 
the other in the shape of the Government revenue, and he 
would remain responsible for any balances. Hence the cus- 
tom would naturally spring up of the ‘ chakdér’ allowing 
his tenant to pay the Government share direct to the Govern- 
ment official, and to give the ‘ chakdér ’ a fixed allowance 
in lieu of the actual balance. It is this fixed allowance 
which is now, and has for some time been, generally known 
as the haq-kastir; and its general rate is two sers in the 


* As a matter of fact the ‘ chak’ is the plot of land round th well, 
and the wood-work of the well is never in’ thie ‘district spoken of/ad 
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maund, or one-twentieth of the gross produce. The ‘ chak- CHAPTER IIL, C. 
‘dar ’ who received this allowance is called the ‘ kastir-khor’, eng Revenue. 
or ‘ kasir-khwar ’, the eater of the ‘ kasir’, but the word 

is often corrupted into ‘ kasir-khwéh’. From his ‘ kasir’ Kasur-Khwars. 
the ‘ -khwar ’ has to keep in repair the brick-work of the 

well, and pay the ‘ haq zamindéri’ of half a ser in the 

maund if there is one. Under the system of fixed cash as- 

sessment the permission to engage direct for the Government 

reyenue has grown into a very valuable right; the * chakdar ’” 

finds that he cannot recover his former position, and the only 

right left to him is the nominal ownership of the well, and 

the right to receive ‘ kasir’. This ‘ chakdér’ who has lost 

- his right to engage is now the person generally meant by 

‘ kasir-khwar ’, and this position has frequently been con- 

ferred a8 a compromise on a man who has claimed a well 

of which he or his ancestor was undoubtedly the original 

proprietor, but from all possession of which he has long been 

excluded. When the Multéni Pathdns were allowed on an- 

nexation to bring forward claims which would ordinarily have 

been barred by the law of limitation, in cases in which the 

claim was made out, it was almost invariably compromised 

in this way. The word kastr is, however, still used occa- 

sionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakdér, 

who pays the revenue himself, and such a man is also occa- 

sionally known as kastir-khwér.* 


The account of the proprietary tenures above given €X- Present aspect of pro- 
plains the terms commonly in use among the people during prietary 
the early years of British occupation. Some of these terms 
are still in use, but both the terms and the things which they 
represent are gradually becoming merged into the ordinary 
terminology and practice of the province at large. The ‘ haq 
mukaddami ’ is no longer recorded ; the class of owners known 
as ‘ kasur-khwars ’ is confined to a very small number of vil- 
lages chiefly near Multén; the zamindar is to all intents and 
purposes an ‘ éla malik ’, and is entered as such in our re- 
cords, while the chakdér is entered as an ‘ adna malik ’. The 
over-proprietary of ‘ dla malkiat’ fenure is no doubt much 
more common inthis part of the province than in most 
other districts, but its incidents are practically the same as 
elsewhere, and old over-proprietary rights are by degrees dis- 

i ge i 


*The ‘kasur’ is in fact the mahsul after deducting the revenue 
and this sense of the word survives in the phrase ‘ stid kastr bardbar,’ 
which is applied to an ordinary usufructuary mortgage. The term 
“kasiir ’ is now generally used to denote the share in the produce taken 
¥ a n who without owning the land provides part of the means 

cultivation. It is most commonly applied to the share taken by 
owners of water-courses in return for water supplied to lands owned 
other persons. In the neighbourhood of Luddan, too, it is not unusual 
to a well sunk by a man in land in which he has no proprietary 
right, but from which he tekes a share of the ae (known as 
“kasur sil chth’) in return for the irrigation supplied by his well. 
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CHAPTERIM, C. appearing, being merged by sale or other forms of transfer 
Lend Revenue, i= the ordinary under-proprietary or chakdar class of rights. 


Common land. 


The well area is in most cases the unit of propri é 
right, and in Sikh times all land outside this ee ce 
to the State or to some ‘ zamindér’ (dla malik) who had 
some vague claim over it. When under English rule bound- 
aries were regularly demarcated, a certain portion of the waste 
outside wells was included in the village areas. In vi 
where the ‘ dla maliks’ had a claim to the waste, this was 
recorded as their common property, but elsewhere it was 
entered as ‘ shimilét deh ’, The present common village land 
is thus for the most part a creation of our rule, and, com-~ 
pared with districts in the Central Punjab, Multan presents. 
comparatively few cases of village shémilét. Where such 
land exists, it is now dealt with under the general rules ap- 
plicable to the enjoyment and partition of common land. 


The number of shareholders in private jointly-owned 
land varies greatly: on the one hand, there are large estates 
owned by individual proprietors; on the other, there are 
holdings which, owing to the action of Muhammadan law and 
other causes, are owned in the most confusing and minute 
of shares. As a whole, however, the shares are comparatively 
large, and the number of shareholders is not excessive. As 
a rule, too, a well estate is held in common, and it is the 
exception to find well estates partitioned. 


(b) Land Revenue under Native Rule. 


The systems of land revenue assessment prevalent under 
the various native Governments previous to annexation were 
of much the same general types. The theory throughout 
was that the Government were entitled to a share of the gross 

roduce. This share was known as the mahsil, and it might 

taken in kind or in cash. The methods usually employed 

may be classified under four heads—(i) jinsi, (ii) nakdi jinst, 
(iii) zabti, and (iv) kardri. 

(i) Jinsi.—The standard method and that most ordi- 
narily employed was the assessment of a share 
in the actual crop (jinsi, batdi, bhaoli). The 
share was taken after deduction of ordinary 
menials’ dues and of crops actually used for 
fodder. What the rates actually taken were 
it is difficult to say, as these varied immensely, 
not only with the soil and position of the land, 
but also with influence and power of resistance 
enjoyed by the land-owners. Sir Charles Roe’s 
opinion was that ‘ putting aside fear or favouri- 
tism, it may be said generally that one-third 
was the rate for sailab lands; one-fourth’ for 
good well lands, and one-sixth and one-seventl 
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for inferior wells. If, however, the rates of cgapTEeR MC. 
previous assessments recorded in the village re- — 
eords of the Secon] Settlement are to be trusted, Land Revenue. 
the rates would seem, as a whole, to have been proguce, 
somewhat lower on ‘ sailab’ lands, while on 

canal aided wells the ‘ kharif’ or ‘ nahri’ rate 

would be usually one-fourth, the rabi being one- 

fifth. The grain was not allowed to leave the 
threshing-floor until it had been inspected by a 

Government official, and it was then conveyed 

at the expense of the landholder to the nearest 

State granary. 

(it) Nakdi jinst—A nakdi jinsi or cash-kind assess- valuation of pro- 

ment indicated the first step towards a cash reve- duce, t 
nue, and the form of assessment became more 
common under Diwan S4wan Mal than formerly, 
The mahsil was still at a certain rate and was 
set aside at the division of the produce. But 
instead of its being carried off by a Govern- 
ment official, the landholder was made to pur- 
chase it at a rate fixed by Government which 
generally was something above the actual mar- 
ket price of the neighbourhood. 


(ttt) Zabtt.—The next stage towards a cash assessment Finctusting cash 
was indicated by the assessment of cash rates ™*- 
per acre cultivated. These rates (known as 
* gabti ’ rates) were applied mainly to the better 
class of crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, ete., 
which it was difficult to divide; but they were 
also employed freely for all crops in tracts like 
the Ravi riverain, which were too far away from 
head-quarters to make the removal of the grain 
profitable to the Government. Where _ these 
rates were applied to cultivation generally, it 
was usual to exempt all crops used for fodder. 

(tv) Kardri—The three classes of assessment above Fixed lease, 
mentioned were most commonly employed on 
“sailéb’ Iand and or lands receiving canal 
water only. They all represented more or less 
directly the original theory that the Govern- 
ment, as over-lord of the land, was entitled to 
a share in the produce, and the lands paying 
them were often spoken of as ‘ sirkérf’. In 
contradistinction to these lands were the areas, 

‘n which She’ Tanto had himself, = = 
structing a er otherwise, provid e 
means of cultivation, and in such areas (known 
as ‘ ikraéri’ or ‘ kararf’ areas) it was very com- 
mon for the Government to grant a fixed assess- 
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CHAPTER III, C. ment at a lump sum of money." Such assess- 
2) tae ments were known as karari or ikraéri (or some- 
Land Revenue. times as ‘ patdi ’, the assessment being fixed by 

Fixed lense, a deed known as a ‘ patta’). The amount or- 


dinarily assessed for a well was Rs. 12, and 
was spoken of as the ‘ sath hunéla panj sidla ’, 
because Rs. 7 was taken in the kharif and Rs. 5 
in the rabi. Assessments higher than Rs. 12 
were, however, not uncommon. No period was 
assigned for the rate, and it was presumed to 
last as long as the ruler who fixed it remained 
in possession; but it was of course possible fo 
the ruler to vary the actual demand by his 
control over the cesses. The demand, too, ap- 
pears to have been remitted when the wells went 
out of use. The ‘ karéri jama ’, however, cover- 
ed not whatever land might be irrigated from 
the well but only the land mentioned in the 
“ patta ’, generally 15 to 20 acres per well. All 
extra cultivation was separately assessed at 
* jinsi’ or ‘ zabti’ rates, and the better classes 
of crops, such as sugar, rice and indigo, were 
separately assessed, whether they were grown 
in excess of the fixed area or not. These cash 
lump assessments per well in the Utar and Réwa 
tracts received a considerable impetus from 
Diwaén Siwan Mal, who settled with hundreds 
of landholders in new lands in this way. 


Another special method of assessment sometimes employ- 
ed for wells in the heart of the Rawa, more especially on 
the borders of the present Multén and Lodhran tahsfls, was 
to take a certain sum (generally Rs. 2 or Rs. 3) per yoke 
of cattle in use on the well. The assessment was thus 
es in bad seasons when the well went partially out 
of use. 


Confusion and in- The above gives a much more orderly idea of the sys- 
veep bie the *¥* tems pursued than was actually the ease in practice. The 
at “gabti’ rates, for instance, differed enormously from vil- 
lage to village. In village A tobacco paid Rs, 3 and cotton 
Rs. r acre; in B tobaceo and cotton both paid 
Rs. 2-8-0; in © tobacco paid Rs. 10 and cotton Rs. 4; in D 
cotton paid Rs. 4 and tobaceo Rs. 2; and so forth. Nor were 
the various systems applied uniformly throughout a tract 
ora village. Even in single holdings two or three different 
systems might be in force. ‘At the end of this gazetteer are- 
* A survival of the old distinction between ‘ jkrér!? and ‘ sirkfrf ” 
Iands is to be found in Mauza ‘erozpur, 
Payments nes by the Cchakadee ; Te Me cohen eeaetk piesa 


mélenzirs Multént Pathén family) differ in the two classes of 
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appended specimens of deeds granted to landholders at vari- CHAPTER Il, C- 
ous periods of native rule, from which can be gathered, far | | apap 
better than from any general description, the character of sa 
the assessments levied. And in regard to these assessments, Confesion and in- 
a point to be remembered is that none of them was estab- -pempae ire ve 
lished with any degree of permanency, each being liable to 
be changed at any time for another at the request of the 
revenue payer or at the caprice of the ruler. Special exemp- 
tions by way of mafi or light assessments held good only for 
the life of the grantee and only for the life of the grantor and 
they were doubtless only renewed for a consideration. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable about the written sanads of native 

ers than the persistence with which powerful native 
governors seem to have disregarded them, and the ‘nsistenve 
with which each new grant especially declares that the local 
authorities were not to call constantly for its renewal: ‘ dar 
har fas] sanad mujaddad talab na ddrand ’. 


The charges above noticed constituted the revenue de- Extra cesses. 
mand proper. They may be termed the ordinary charges; 
but besides downright exaction there were many other items 
which were levied as a matter of course. The landholder had 
to pay malba, and the continuance of his ‘ karéri’ lease de- 

nded on his fully keeping up the cultivation of his ‘ jinsi ’ 
Tanda. In some places Rs. 8 per maund were charged as 
moghala or royalty on all indigo sold; in some tracts sums 
were levied as s/ukrdna or thank-offerings; in others naz- 
réna was demanded: this might take the form of an addi- 
tional Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 on the cash ‘ jama’, or it might be 
realized in the form of a horse or a lump sum of money. 
Sometimes, too, Rs. 2 or Rs. 4 per well were levied as chdri 
or pasturage dues, and sometimes the crops used for fodder, 
such as gram, methra and china, were charged at special 
rates. The grants given in Moghal times almost always con- 
tained a clause specially exempting the grantee from these 
cesses, and the scribes of those days delighted in letting their 
pens run on through the enumeration of these ‘ takdlif’ (as 
they were suitably called): the ‘ mubligh-i-balddasti, fauj- 
déri, lawdézima, tappaddrf, mohassilf, chdra filén, peshkash, 
fasl4na, moharriri, kéningof, chaudhri, sabfl muchalka, far- 
méish k&h wa paikér wa hema wa hashri, thanadari, mih- 
minf, talabéna wa juraména wa dmildéna, wa jarfbina, wa 
zébiténa, wa déroghdna, kharch dabfr, tahrir diwdni, waktia 
nawisi, tafrfk chanda, begér wa shikdr’, ete., ete. After 
annexation Mr. Edgeworth found the following cesses in force 
in the Multén tahsfl: ‘ nazarchéhi’, ‘ malba’ (the same as 
our ‘ talabéna’), * dabfra, mohassilf, farohi, juft nargdéo, 
&bifina, hissébéna; kadam kash, dharat, goat tirni, orderly, 
guzréna and bhatti nfl’. ‘All these cesses were not, of 
course, exacted from every holding, but their bewildering 
number and detail indicates clearly the immense effect whicl? 
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CBAPTER Ill, C. they must have had in altering the character of the nominal 


Land Revenue, 


revenue demand. 


When the Punjab came under the political control of 
the British Government in 1844, the assessments of the 
Multan tract were left untouched, but elsewhere efforts were 
made to introduce by degrees the principle of a fixed cash 
assessment. When Sirdar Kahn Singh was sent on the ill- 
fated mission of 1848 to take over charge from Diwan Miulréj, 
he was ordered by the Lahore Darbér to make tentative ex- 
periments in this direction. The instructions given to him 
which are interesting in other ways also, are reproduced 
helow :— 

Orders of the Lahore Darbar to Sirdér Kahn Singh, Mén, 

March $1, 1848. 

Ist, regarding the Land Revenue.—You will receive the revenue 
arising from the rubbee harvest of 1905 according to the regulations in 
force under Diwdn Miilraj’s Government, whether it be by a fixed rate 
(‘ mushakhsa ”) or by ‘ chaslie,’ or by ‘ kunkoot,”’ and in accordance 
with the existing wayne throngh his old ‘ rppbir cs ° BR you think 

roper, appoint three or four clever men, and, r taking security 
ei Seok Tate them to look into the collection of the land revenue 
and enquire whether it be too high or too low and to prevent embezzle- 
ment, so that no loss may accrue to the Government. 

Of the khureef harvest.—With a view to the future settlement, first 
obtain from the Diwin all papers connected with the last ten years’ 
*‘jummsa’ from the rubbee of 1895 to the khureef of 1004 and 
Series one-tenth of the Sota as the ines Se one year, Shrcla. Hare 

any icion as to the accuracy of t papers after instituti 
a squeal tated fix a suitable assessment, assemble all the ‘ ponte 
dirs,’ and after devising the anes method of collecting the revenue 
from them and from the ‘ malgoozars’ carry it into practice. 

Draw up books for each vi , for it will often be found that the 
‘gzamindirs’ are content with old methods, and are averse to a 
fixed assessment (‘ mushakhsa’). With a view to ray. proper and 
equitable ‘jummna’ take security from the Kutrees of village, and 
make the contract assessment with them. In agen rg: settlement 
of = district should any inconvenience arise, or should it appear that 
the old system of collecting the revenue be more for the advantage of 
the State and the good of the people; after mutual consultation con- 
tinue to act according to the old system. When you have made the 
settlement, arrange for the appointment of tahsfldérs and treasurers 
after consultation and for their salaries. (Page 174 of Parliamentary 
Blue Book No. 41, 1849, Punjab.) 


(c) Settlements under British Rule. 


Immediately after annexation orders were issued for the 
introduction of fixed cash assessments throughaut the district. 
These orders were carried out by Lieutenant James for the 
Shujabid, Lodhrin and Mailsi tahsfls, and by Mr. Edgeworth, 
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circumstances. The cultivation.of the period cannot be as- CHAPTERML, G: 
certained, but an that of the Regular Settlement the rate Land Revense; 
of the assessment imposed would be Re. 1-5-0 per acre. 5 | Bottle 

The First Summary Settlement was sanctioned in 1850 
for a period of three years, but though carefully constructed 
on the data available it broke down before its term was con- 
cluded. The people felt severely the change from kind assess- 
ment to cash, more especially as the price rates assessed for 
the cash assessments were far higher than those actually 
prevailing during the Settlement; and they also felt very 
severely the sudden fixity of the demand in the canal and 
sailab areas. The assessment was found to be especially 
severe in the Shujdbdd tahsii, remissions and reductions had 
to be granted, and a new Settlement was ordered. The Se- 
cond Summary Settlement was carried out by Major Hamil- 
ton, Deputy Commissioner, for the Shujdbéd and Lodhran 
tahsils in 1853, and by his successor, Mr. H. B. Henderson, 
in 1854. for the other tahsils. This Settlement was carried 
out with some elaboration. Though no field maps were made, 
the cultivation was measured, assessment circles framed, 
soils classed, produce estimates made, and the value of the 
Government share at certain prescribed fractions of the gross 
produce worked out. Reductions were granted in the tahsils 
Shujabéd and Lodhréin, where the former assessment had 
fallen hardest; but enhancements were taken elsewhere, and 
the total assessment fell only a little short of the previous 
demand. The fluctuating system, which at the First Settle- 
ment had only been tentatively retained in parts of the Mailsi 
tahsil, was now extended in the form of a dialluvion assess- 
ment to all the areas directly affected by the river. 


The total assessment thus imposed was not a heavy one, 
but, like its predecessor, this Settlement failed to give satis- 
faction. On the canal lands a fixed revenue continued to be 
taken in spite of the great variations in cultivation, and 
on the river areas the proposed varying system fell through, 
owing partly to the dislike of the zamfndérs to annual 
measurements, and partly to an unfortunate arrangement b 
which all new cultivation was assessed, not at any genera 
or circle rate, but the average rate at which the Settlement 


assessment happened to fall on the cultivation of the village 
at Settlement. 


Tt was to remedy these defects that the Regular Settle- pirst Regular Settle- 
ment was undertaken in 1857—1860 by Mr. Morris, after- ment, 
wards Sir John Morris and Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The fields were measured and soils classified, 
hut many of the elaborations of the previous Settlement 
were discarded and no produce estimates were framed. 
Average rates per acre for each class of soil and average rates 
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* CHAPTER Il, C. per well for each well area were fixed on general considera- 
1 sake tions fortified by common sense and a fairly intimate know- 
Reveiue. ledge of the district. The system of annual assessments for 
First Regular Settle- ‘ sailab’ lands was given up, and on canals the old fixed 
ment. system was maintained; but in order to admit of a fixed 
revenue being taken from such varying conditions of cul- 
tivation Mr. Morris had to assess very low, and the result was 
a reduction of some 16 per cent. on the previous assessment.” 
Even with this low revenue, however, he recognized that 
special arrangements must be made to meet bad years; and 
in each village a certain portion of the revenue (averaging 
some 54 per cent. of the whole) was ear-marked as ‘ remis- 
sible’ in case of any great and general failure of sailab or 
canal irrigation. The scheme met with the fate that attends 
most schemes devised at Settlement which cannot afterwards 
be carried out automatically, in that it was never brought 
into action; and though there were some years in which the 
scheme of remission might have reasonably been utilized, yet, 
owing to the extreme lightness of the demand, no serious 
hardship was caused by this oversight. 


Regular Mr. Morris’s assessment was sanctioned for ten years 
only; but no fevision of his Settlement was ordered till 1873, 
when Mr. Roe (afterwards Sir Charles Roe and Chief Judge 
of the Punjab Chief Court) commenced the Second Regular 
Settlement. Mr. Roe adopted the same assessment circles and 
the same classes of soil as were used in the First Regular 
Settlement. In pursuance, moreover, of the orders then in 
force, he prepared a half net-assets estimate, and prop 
soil rates, more or less based upon this estimate, but checked 
by the various other estimates then prescribed. For canal 
lands a special check was devised in the shape of ‘ crop rates ’ 
by which the village assessments could be differentiated ac- 
cording to the quality of the crops grown. The produce 
outturns assumed for the half net-assets estimate were dis- 
tinctly full ones, but the prices assumed were very low, and 
the estimate, as a whole, was a lenient one; but this estimate, 
although not treated very seriously, sufficed to show that a 
very substantial increase in the revenue was called for, and a 
very substantial increase was taken, amounting, in the district 
as a whole. to no less than 41 per cent. This increase was 
necessitated to some extent by an extension of cultivation 
amounting to 16 per cent., but it was mainly caused by the 
need for making up the deficiencies of the previous assess- 
ments. The large increase was distributed over the villages 
with care and discretion, and the resulting assessment met 
with general approval in the district. 


* The exceedingly low assessment in the Regular Settlement 
also largely due to the Settlement having been made in the cant of 
the mutiny, during which the gamfndfrs of this district had, os a 
whole, shown themselves extremely loyal. 


i 





-_ 
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The question of fluctuating assessments had in this Re CHAPTER Ml, c; 
vised Settlement to be once more faced; and a great step —* 


forward was made (chiefly on the initiative of the Financial “and Revenue; 
Commissioner, Mr. Egerton) by introducing in the areas sub- Second Regular 
ject to the direct action of the rivers a system of absolute Settlement, 
fluctuation. For canal lands a system of differential fluctuat- 

ing crop rates was for a long time mooted in connection with 

the question of the abolition of ‘ chher ’ labour, but it was ul- 

timately held that our arrangements for crop measurements, 

as then organized, were not sufficiently trustworthy to jus- 

tify the adoption of a fluctuating system against the wishes 

-of the ‘ zamindérs ’; and a scheme put forward by Mr. Lyall, 
Settlement Commissioner, for the remission of revenue on 

failed areas was ultimately adopted. This scheme took up 

the ‘ remissible ’ system of Mr. Morris and extended it from 

villages to holdings, so that for each holding irrigated by 

@ canal at Settlement the revenue was divided into ‘ canal ’ 

or ‘ remissible’ and ‘ non-remissible’. If in such a hold- 

ing canal irrigation ceased or ran short, the owner could on 
application receive under certain rules a fitting amount of 
remission, limited, however, to the extent of the ‘ remissible * 

revenue imposed on his holding at Settlement. If, on the 

other hand, canal irrigation were extended to holdings not 
irrigated at Settlement, it would pay a light canal advantage 

rate (known as beshi nahri) of 8 annas per acre, 


The land revenue demand of the Second Regular Settle- 


ment (excluding ‘ mélikdna’ and date revenue) compares as 
follows with the previous assessments :— 


Rs, 
First Summary Settlement on = 5,94151 
Second Summary Settlement = 6,87,835 
First Regular Settlement = 4,85,835 


Second or Revised Settlement ... = 6,385,016 


The new demands were introduced in the riverain circles 
-of Kabirwala from rabi 1877, and in the rest of that tahsfl 
from kharff of the same year. In the rest of the riverain 
circles and in the tarafs of Multan the new assessments came 
into force from rabi 1879, and in the remainder of the dis- 
trict from kharif 1879. 


The attempts made to introduce a strong element of fiuc- egulez 
tuation in tb iacaaratnt again failed. Out of a total i Raert ; 
missible revenue of Rs. 2,74,609, the average annual re- 
missions prior to 1897 affected some Rs. 2,000 only, and 
out of some 90,000 holdings entitled to claim remission some 
58 holdings only obtained on an average any remission in 

e year. In the meantime, however, several forces had been 
at work in favour of the fluctuating system. The opening of 
the Sidhnai Canal in 1886 was accompanied by an entirely 

R2 
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CHAPTER Ill, C. fluctuating assessment in the area irrigated by it; and two 


years later fluctuating water rate charges were sanctioned 
for the Hajiwah canal, The ‘ chher’ or statute demand for 


The Third Regular labour on the inundation canals was shortly afterwards made 


dependent on the area irrigated each year; and finally, a 
fluctuating assessment was substituted for a system of con- 
tract on the baér-bdrani cultivation in the Mailsi tahsil. The 
land-owner and tenant had thus some experience of the fluc- 
tuating system when Mr. Maclagan, afterwards Sir Edward 
Maclagan, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E., the first Governor of the 
Punjab, commenced the Third Regular Settlement in October 
1896; but the experience was limited and the fluctuating 
element then in force was too limited in scope to temper to 
any appreciable extent the insecurity atiaching to a fixed 
assessment in a district where the crops are dependent on the 
caprice of river floods, assisted by an exiguous and uncertain 
rainfall. To Mr. Maclagan must be given the great credit 
of devising a system which, while of advantage to Govern- 
ment, gave to the cultivator that protection against the vaga- 
ries of the season which he had previously lacked. 


A full description of the methods adopted will be found 
in Chapter IV of Mr. Maclagan’s Final Settlement Report 
and in paragraphs 40—45 of his Assessment Report of the 
Kabirwild tahsfl. In their original form his proposals were 
very simple. Well-cultivation was to pay a fixed assessment, 
but all other lands were to be subject to fluctuating rates. 
These were to be uniform for the same class of soil within a 
circle, though varying for different classes of soil and from 
cirele to circle, and they were to be applied to matured 
areas only. No crop differentiation was proposed except with 
regard to occupiers’ rates which were to replace ‘ chher’ om 
the inundation canals. On the Sidhnai, the canal charges 
were to remain consolidated and the same set of soil rates 
was to be applied in both harvests. On all the canals, con- 
cession rates were to be given on lift irrigation and a crop 
following a rabi crop in the same harvest was to be exempt. 
The fixed assessment was recommended as suitable for all 
wells. New wells were to be given protective leases and old 
wells which became unuseable through no fault of the owners 
were to obfain remission of the fixed assessment. 


While the essential principles outlined above were re-~ 
tained, certain changes in detail were made under the orders 
of Government. In the fluctuating part of the assessment, 
differentiation by crops was made for Sidhnai irrigation and 
for ‘ sail&h ’ and ‘ &bi® lands; and in the fixed portion of the 
assessment, an important element of fluctuation was intro- 
duced by making the demand payable only on wells in use. 
The fluctuating crop rates, however, were still kept uniform 
within the same circle, and, in so far as they did not pro- 
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vide automatically for Gtexence evew So a aap CHAPTER If, G 
was necessary to redress inequalities by local variation of ea 
fixed demand. How this was done can best be described in ‘2d Revenes: 
Mr. Maclagan’s own words :— The Third Regular 


“To assess the wells adequately and in such a manner as to combine 
due elasticity with a proper regard to the varying rates of profit in 
various villages was one of the most important problems to dealt 
with in the settlement, but it will suffice, without detailing the various 
alternatives possible and proposed, to notice briefly the features of 
the scheme actually adopted. The main point of the scheme was that 
each well should be assessed at a lump sum in respect of the assets 
not touched by the fluctuating rates. This lump assessment was im- 
posed not on any particular area but on the well iteelf as representing 
the source of cultivation, The assets on which this assessment was 
made are not, however, confined to the assets proper, of which the 
well could be said to be the author, nor is the differentiation between 

« well assessments of different villages based merely on the 
differences in quality between the several wells. We have, 
for the sake of simplicity, adopted uniform canal-advantage 
and sailab rates applicable to whole tahsils or whole tracts of country, 
it being considered inconvenient and impracticable to devise varying 
rates adapted to the varying circumstances of each estate and holding. 
In adopting these uniform rates, we naturally chose a figure somewhat 
lower in each case than the average half net-assets would justify, and 
so we left a certain amount of the assessable canal and sailab profits 
untouched by the fluctuating nahri and sailah rates. With reference 
to the sailab rates, this was not a matter of munch importance owing 
to the considerable increase taken in the sailab revenue and to the 
recognised fluctuations in sailab profits. In the case of canal lands, 
however, the differences in the quality of the crops in different estates 
could not he neglected and, in default of the adoption of arate 
fluctuating rates for each separate village or group of villages, 
we haye taxed the greater part of the remaining assets 
enhancing the ‘eup assessments which have been imposed upon 
the wells. As a large amount of the pure canal irrigation 
lies within the boundaries of well estates, we have thus been able 
to differentiate between the various well estates not only on the basis 
of the well assets proper, but also in respect of the canal irrigation 
received by the well estate. _ The system is ndmittedly an imperfect one, 
as it does not touch the variations in canal lands which are not attach- 
ed to wells, but it will, it is believed, he found suitable for practical 
purposes, and is, in any case I think, preferable to the alternative 
course of varying our fluctuating rates to meet the circumstances of 

‘each village or holding ”’. 


The well assessments in some cases thus included more 
than the State share of the profits due solely to the well, 
and as a result they were heavy in parts of the Shujabad 
tahsil. On individual wells, they varied between Re. 1 and 
Rs. 100. On the Sidhnai wells the assessment was uniform 
at Rs. 5 per well. 


The above description refers to the method introduced 
-over the greater part of the district. Certain local variations 
must be mentioned. In the Utar, Réwa and Hithdr-Révi cir- 
cles of Kabirwila tahsfl, and in part of the Rawa circle of 
Mailsi, the assessment was entirely fluctuating. In the Atréf 
of Multén, four estates of the Multén tahsil, and on land 
-on the Hajiwéh canal, peed hy the Khakwini Khans and 
“their relations, an entirely demand was imposed. In 
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CHAPTER UL C. addition, ial assessments i date- 5 
Fe cae afl emma wm impr n dts 


Land Revenue. 
The 
Third Regular 


ji’ amounting for the district as then con. 
stituted to Rs. 24,746, Rs. 3,242 and Rs. 510, respectively. 
In two villages a separate assessment was put on the village 
waste, and Government lands, though assessed in the frst 
place exactly as proprietary lands, were also subject to fixed 
or fluctuating mélikéna. The basis of the assessment was 
the half net-assets estimates framed separately for each assess- 
ment circle and each class of soil. From them were de- 
duced crop rates to be applied to matured areas. They were 
prepared with great care and a special feature was the liberal 
allowance made for landlords’ expenses, among which the 
more important items were the cost of silt clearances, menial 
dues and fodder concessions. The yields assumed were de- 
scribed as ‘ safe though not unduly lenient ’, and the prices 
as ‘fair’. The estimate was framed on lines rather less 
favourable to Government than was then customary, and 
this fact has to be borne in mind in considering the appa- 
rently high proportion of its theoretical share taken by Gov- 
ernment, In no tahsil was this less than 88 per cent. and 
in Multén and Kabirwéla it was 94 per cent.; but in the 
two latter tahsils the consolidated rates on Sidhnai irriga- 
tion included both land revenue and occupiers’ rates. 


The estimated new demand for the district as a whole 
was 30 per cent. more than that of the previous five years 
and the enhancement varied between 5 per cent. in Lodhran 
and 38 per cent. in each of the Multén and Shujabad tahsils. 
The average incidence per matured acre was Re. 1-10-6. 

The assessment imposed, excluding mélikana and date 


revenue, for each tahsfl, as then constituted, was as fol- 
lows :-— 


rr te es 
| 





| | 
Multén,  Sknjibéd, | Lodbran. Sabirwite Maiist. | Total, 
| 





Re, Ra, «4 Re. 











Re 


Assersment | 3,67,232 2,74.391 | 1,601,018 | 3,87,866 |1,49.78Y | 13,39.844 
imposed, 








Of the total assessment about 75 per cent. was fluctuat- 
ing and 25 per cent. was ‘ fixed’; but even the latter con- 
tained a fluctuating element since the so-called fixed well 
assessment was imposed only when the well was in use. 


The system introduced by Mr. Maclagan was profitable 
to the State, since, subject to reasonable concessions for im- 
provements, it allowed the assessment of new resources as. 


they came into existence, and the profit to the State between. 
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the Third and Fourth Settlement may be estimated at 20 per CHAPTER ML CG. 
cent. on this account alone. It proved to be well suited to Leech tedden’ 
the conditions of the district, since the automatic adjustment 
of a large part of the demand to seasonal conditions pre- ee 
vented the State claims from being at any time burdensome. 
The assessment when imposed was regarded as full, but two 
facts gave almost immediate relief. The upward movement 
rices began before the introduction of the new settlement 
= has continued ever since; and a very liberal scale of 
khardba allowance during the "early years of the Settlement 
had a marked effect on the actual incidence of the demand. 
It may, indeed, be assumed that the scale was more generous 
than the Settlement Officer had contemplated, and the large 
power that the system of assessment places in the hands of 
subordinate officials must be accounted its chief defect. 
This, however, is inseparable from a fluctuating assessment 
in a district where agricultural conditions are very unstable. 
The people would on no account return to a system of fixed 
revenue, and their views provide the best proof of the suc- 
cess of the drastic changes made st the Third Settlement. 


Mr. Maclagan’s Settlement was sanctioned for a period The Fourth Regular 
of 20 years and the Fourth Regular Settlement was com- 5¢ttlement. 
menced by Mr. H. W. Emerson in October 1917. In the 

meantime, a large portion of the old tahsil of Kabirwéla 

had been transferred to the Khanewél tahsil which was ex- 

eluded from the assessment, except for a group of 35 estates 

situated along the Ravi in the extreme north of the tahsfl. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Nand Lal, Extra Assistant Settlement 

Officer, did the assessment of the Lodhran tahsil, while Mr. 

Emerson was responsible for other tahsils. 


The system introduced in the Third Settlement had served 
both the Government and the people so well that the wisdom 
of maintaining if unaltered in all essentials was self-evident. 
The general method of assessment now in force therefore 
consists of a lump sum assessment on wells collected only 
when the wells are in use and associated with a fluctuating 
assessment on all matured crops except pure chdhi. The de- 
partures from this general system include (a) a purely fixed 
assessment in the Atraf circle of Multan tahsfl, on the lands 
owned by the Khékwani Khans and their relations in the 
Hajiwah estates of Mailsi and on four estates in the Multan 
tahsil of which the whole or the greater part of the revenue 
is assigned to wealthy jagfrdfrs; (b) a purely fluctuating 
assessment in the Ttar circle of Kahirwdla and in part of 
the Réwa circle of Mailsi; (c) the demand in the Sidhnai 
- circles includes oceupiers’ rates. 


While the essential principles of Mr. Maclagan’s system 
were retained, a few changes in detail were made in order 
to give greater elasticity to ‘he assessment. Among these 


CHAPTER Ii, C. 


Land Revenue. 


F financial resnits. 
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may be mentioned the differentiation in rates between the 
main Sidhnai canal and its subsidiaries; the variation from 
well to well of the lump sum well assessment on the Sidhnai 
system; and bolder discrimination in rates on the various 
inundation canals. The general result was still further to 


increase the proportion borne by the fluctuating demand to 
the whole. 


At the Third Settlement a separate assessment was im- 
posed on gardens, but this was light and amounted to 
Rs. 3,200 only for the whole district. At the Fourth Settle- 
ment it was found that the area under orchards had largely 
increased, while the profits to the owners were often snb- 
stantial. A large enhancement was therefore practicable 
and the assessment actually imposed was Rs. 15,300 part of 
which, however, was deferred in the case of gardens which 
had not come into full bearing. In addition, the orchards 
ak subject to fluctuating assessment under the ordinary 
rules, 


The somewhat complicated nature of the assessment 
makes it difficult to estimate with any degree of exactitude 
the increase taken at the Fourth Settlement. Under the new 
system, as under the old, the demand fluctuates largely from 
year to year according to the cropping and to the number 
of wells in use, while there are many wells for which the 
assessment is deferred under the system of protective leases, 
An exact comparison is therefore not practicable. Tf, how- 
ever, the remissions on protected wells are included in the 
demand, and if, further, it is assumed that the areas and 
kinds of crops with the number of wells in use will on the 
average be the same as for the years selected for assessment 
purposes, then the new demand will average Rs. 21,76,000 
approximately for the five tahsils. This represents an in- 
crease of 32-8 per cent. on the old demand, the maximum 
enhancement being 36 per cent. in the Kabirwdla tahsil and 
the minimum being 28 per cent. in the Shujdébdéd tahsil. 


The new assessments came iato force from the follow- 
ing harvests in the various tahsfls:— 


Kabirwéla Bae .-- Kharif 1919. 
Mailsi ss We .. Kharif 1920. 
Multan, Shujébid and Lodhrén Kharif 1922. 


As the orders relating to the period of the Settlement had 
to provide for the probable introduction of perennial irri- 
gation in large tracts of the district, it was not possible to 
stabilise the canal rates for any fixed term of years. These 
are subject to modification if and when perennial canal irri- 
gation is given, and on the Sidhnai canal the further power 
has been reserved to impose occupiers’ rates when the above 
condition is fulfilled. For the rest, all rates other than canal 
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rates and all fixed assessments will be maintained for 30 CHAPTER Wl, ©. 
years with effect from the date of their introduction. Lend Revenast 


The date trees in the district have always been regard- 
‘ed as liable to the payment of revenue, and in accordance — . 
with previous practice the fruit bearing palms were assessed 
at the Fourth Settlement. With the exception of a few vil- 
along the Ravi where the palms had deteriorated owing 
to lack of water, large increases had taken place during the 
ious 20 years in the number of trees and in the value 
‘of the fruit. In several tahsils, the trees had so multiplied 
as to place a limit on the enhancement in rates and those 
actually imposed were very moderate in comparison with 
the average profits to the owners. The statement below com- 
pares the assessments of the Third and Fourth Settlements 
for the five tahsils:— 


At Third Settle- At Fourth Settle- 
ment, ment. 


—<—<—<—$—$—$—— 





Number of trees assessed... oa 299,535 372,614 
Rs. Rs. 

Assessment imposed bes i 23,400 34,589 

Average rate per tree... BK Re. 0-1-3 Re, 0-1-6 


At last Settlement, a special assessment was imposed OD The assessment of 

certain urban lands situated within the Atraf or six suburban "ben lands, - 
estates of Multén city and the adjacent estate of Qutabpur. 
The classification of lands for the purposes of assessment 
was primarily in six groups, of which the first four were 
determined according to locality, the fifth included all poten- 
tial building sites, while the sixth comprised all land at a 
considerable distance from the city and occupied by mills. 
Within the first four groups, a sub-classification was carried 
out according to the use to which the land was put, and 
as, in a large city like Multdn, the value of, and the income 
from, urban property varies enormously within a small area 
in accordance with a variety of causes, the rates of assess- 
ment on individual holdings covered a wide range, the Settle- 
ment Officer being allowed to differentiate in any of the six 
groups between Rs. 5 and Rs. 80 per acre. Where the assess- 
ment for a single holding was less than 4 annas, the assessment 
was remitted. The total realizable demand amounted to 
Rs. 4,300 approximately and was sanctioned with effect from 
Kharif 1927 for a period of 30 years. 


The system of cultivation on the inundation canals, The system of prot 
under which the maturing of the rabi crops is very largely ‘etive leases for 
dependent in an ordinary year on well irrigation, provides 
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CHAPTER Ml, D. a strong incentive to owners of land to sink new wells and 


—_— 


to keep old ones in a good state of repair. In order to en- 
courage a form of private enterprise which is of much econo- 
mic importance to the district, Government, at the Fourth 
Settlement, granted more liberal terms than those viously 
in force in regard to the remission of a portion of the 

ment on wells, As previously explained, a well only pays 
the fixed assessment imposed on it in a year in which it 
is actually in use, but, in addition to this concession, pro- 
tective leases are granted to newly sunk wells, to disused 
wells made capable of use and to working wells on which 
it has been necessary to spend a substantial sum in repairs, 
For all classes the remission extends to the assessment, 
whether fixed or fluctuating, imposed or liable to be impos- 
ed, on purely well irrigated crops, while the period of re- 
mission varies according to the expenses incurred and the 
profits accruing. In the R&wa where the wells are very 
deep and the profits relatively small, remission on a new 
well is given for 40 years; in the Hithdr circles where the 
conditions are most favourable the term is for 20, and in 
other circles it varies between 20 and 40 years. For dis- 
used wells newly brought into use and for the repair of work- 
ing wells, the actual expenses incurred determine the periods, 
which ordinarily should not exceed 15 and 10 years 
respectively. The conditions are in all cases very gener- 
ous and should do much to encourage the extension of wells. 


D.—Miscenaneous Revenve. 


As Multan is predominantly a Muhammadan district, it 
is of minor importance from the point of view of excise ad- 
ministration. The consumption of country liquor js small 
and the number of shops in which it is sold by retail has 
now been reduced to thirteen only—or to one-fourth of the 
number allowed twenty-five years ago. Illicit distillation 
is rare and sales of illicit liquor relate mostly to petty tran- 
sactions by unlicensed dealers. There is a very large con- 
sumption of ‘bhang’; and ‘ charas ’ and opium are also- 
consumed in fairly large quantities. If the statistics can be 
trusted, the sale of all these drugs has declined of late 
years; but a cursory examination of the revenue figures in 
Table 41 of Part B will show how very rapidly receipts have. 
increased consequent on successive enhancements of duty 
and auction fees, and it is to be feared that the large pro- 
fits now procurable by illicit traffickers in drugs have result- 
ed in smuggling on a considerable scale which has been en- 
couraged by the drastic reduction in the number of retail 
shops. 


Tables 42 and 43 of Volume B give details regard- 


ing the collections of income-tax. Since the Income-tax 
ment was re-organised and district officers telieved of 
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duties which they had not time to perform, there has been CHAPTER Ill, E: 
a very large increase in total receipts and this, despite the » seal and Mi 
fact that the minimum income liable to assessment has set Lins trceepred 
been raised to Rs. 2,000. Multén city accounts for more than 
one-half of the total number of assessees and the rich mandis 
of the Khénewél tahsil for most of the remainder. The 
number of rural assessees is comparatively small, although 
there has been an enormous ircrease in the number of those 
assessed on incomes of more thas Rs. 2,000 since 1919-20. 
This, of course, does not mean that there has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the material prosperity of the district, 
the improvement in the figures indicates for the most part 
greater success on the part of the Income-tax Officer and 
his assistants in tracing out those who in the past evaded 
payment of the tax. 
The income from stamps both judicial and non-judicial Stamps. 
has more than doubled during the past twenty years and 
now amounts to nearly Rs. 3 lakhs each year. The rate of 
increase has been about the same for each class of stamps. 


E.—Locat anp Municrpat GOVERNMENT. 


The District Board administers the local funds of the The District Board, 
whole district with the exception of those vested in the Can- 
tonment Board and the Municipal or Notified Area Committees. 
Its interests are almost entirely rural and, in contrast with 
the Municipal Committees, the members are drawn mainly 
from the class of large land-owners. The constitution of 
the Board has been recently revised so as to increase the 

portion of elected members who now number 28 out of 
a total of 42; of the remainder 6 are ex-oficio members 
while 8 are appointed by name. The Deputy Commissioner 
is Chairman and there are two Vice-Chairmen who are elect- 
ed by the Board. A meeting is usually held each month 
and the disposal of business is facilitated by the existence 
of sub-committees for the more important subjects such as 
Finance, Public Works, Education, etc. The Board has an 
office and hall at Multén and employs a fairly large staff 
of servants, the chief executive salaried officers being the 
Secretary and the District Engineer. The Board, subject in 
some cases to the supervision of the Government Department 
concerned, exercises control over the construction and main- 
tenance of non-provincial roads, the establishment and 
management of eottala dispensaries, veterinary institu- 
tions, ‘ sardis,’ rest-houses and schools, the planting and pre- 
servation of trees, the management of catile-pounds and fer- 
ries; and. other measures for the promotion of the health 
and convenience of the rural ulation. Tt has of late 
years done excellent work in the cause of education and 
there is a tendency to devote an undue share of the 
income to this department, but good progress has been made 
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CHAPTER OL E.in the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries for man 
cas Tent and beast, and much has been done in planting the main 
esl Gorersennt, roads with trees. The attendance of members is good, and 


The District Board. 


ar 


Maltén Municipality. 


a few take a personal and practical interest in the further- 
ance of the public work of the Board; but, to many, member- 
ships still means merely a distinction rather than an oppor- 
tunity for civil service. 

Financially, the Board is more favourably situated than 
those of many other districts, but its income is insufficient to 
carry out the numerous improvements so necessary to the wel- 
fare of the people, and considerable difficulty will be experi- 
enced when the creation of a new district deprives it of the 
revenue now derived from the Khanewél tahsil. The chief 
source of the Board’s own income is the local rate, which 
fluctuates from year to year with the land revenue, educa- 
tional and other fees, the lease money of ferries, a tax on 
non-agricultural professions and the proceeds of sale of trees 
are other sources of direct income. This alone, however, 
is far from sufficient to meet the recurring liabilities of the 
Board which is dependent to a considerable extent on grants- 
in-aid from Government towards education, medica! relief 
and other activities, 


The statement of income and expenditure given in 
Table 45 of Volume B shows a large increase on both sides 
of the account during recent years and illustrates the way in 
which the resources of the district have expanded, as well as 
the ever-growing demands on the Board. 


There are two municipalities:—Multan and Shujabad 
and seven notified areas:—Kahror, Tulamba, Jalalpur Pir- 
wala, Dunydépur, Mién Charnun, Jehdnidn and Khdanewél. 
The towns with notified area committees have a population 
of less than 10,000 and only those provisions of the Munici- 
pal Act are extended to them that are necessary for a simple 
form of local self-government. The first four will shortly 
come under the operation of the Small Towns Act which it 
is proposed to apply to Mailsi, Kabirwéla and Serdi Sidhu 
also. 


The municipality of Multan was constituted in 1867 
and has been of the first class for many years. The bound- 
aries have been revised from time to time, the most recent 
amendment being that published in Punjab Government Noti- 
fication No. 180, dated the 17th March 1916. They do not 
correspond with the octroi limits which include the greater 
part of cantonments. The constitution of the Committee 
consists of 24 members of whom 20 are elected and 4 are 
nominated. The elected members are returned on a com- 
munal basis; 10 seats being allotted to Muhammadans and 
10 to other communities. The elections are keenly contested 
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and the affairs of the municipality excite much public in- 
terest, which unhappily is not always of a healthy character. 
The President and the two Vice-Presidents are elected by the 
Committee and are all non-ofticials. 


The income of the Committee is large and has increased 
from less than 2 lakhs in 1901-02 to more than 6 lokhs in 
1921-22. Part of the increase, however, is attributable to 
more generous grants-in-aid from Government. At the close 
of 1921-22 the Committee had a balance in hand of nearly 
two lakhs, but this was ear-marked for several large schemes, 
the execution of which had been postponed from time to time 
and the finances are not so good as this balance would sug- 
gest. The income, however, is sufficient to meet present re- 
curring charges and, within limits, to cover interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on new loans, but it is not sufficiently large 
to finance out of revenue the important improvements con- 
templated by the Committee. 


More than half the revenue is derived from octroi, and 
this is the only form of taxation of any importance; grants- 
in-aid from Government exceed Rs. 1} lakhs and the balance 
is derived mainly from interest on investments, conservancy 
receipts and the rent of nazul lands under the management 
of the Committee. If interest on investments and extraordi- 
nary revenue is excluded, the normal income is about 5} 
lakhs. The normal expenditure is about the same, the most 
important charges being education (on which more than one 
lakh is spent) the maintenance of roads, conservancy, light- 
ing, medical relief, the collection of taxes and general ad- 
ministration. The incidence of octroi taxation per head 
during 1921-22 was Rs. 4-12-10 of which Rs. 2-1-5 represented 
the taxation of articles of food. 


Most of the streets and lanes in the city are paved and 
the main roads are metalled with stone ballast. The out- 
fall of the sewage of the city is at present at three sites out- 
side the city walls, the city drainage heing collected by open 
drains converging on a large open drain outside the city wall, 
which in its turn conducts the sewage to the municipal sewage 
farm. A scheme for the introduction of a better system is, 
at present, under consideration. Street sweepings are remov- 
ed by cultivators on licenses which are given at the rate of 
Re. 1-8-0 and Re. 1 per bullock per mensem, the lower rate 
being taken from the cultivators living outside the municipal 
limits. 

The water supply is dependent on wells in the streets 
and attached to private houses; the water is good and the 
supply is fair, but the Committee has under contemplation 
an up-to-date system of supply which it is hoped will be 
shortly taken in hand. The lighting of the streets is now 
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done by Kitson, petrol and ordinary oil lamps, but a scheme- 
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CHAPTER Ml, E. to introduce electric lighting is now well advanced. The 


pal Government. 


Multén Muntcipality. 


Shujébid Munici- 
pality. 


Notified Area and 
Small Town Com- 
mittees, 


ject is being undertaken by a private company of which Rai 
Sahib Seth Prabh Dyal has been the moving spirit, but the 
Municipal Committee has provided half of the capital in the 
form of a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
a On the whole, it may be said that the Multén pened 
ity is progressive and enterprising; it has conceived large 
schemes of improvement ery repared to raise the loans 
necessary to bring them to completion; it maintains a fair 
standard of efficiency; and although communal are sometimes 
placed before public interests it has to be remembered that 
the past and recent history of the town precludes cordial 
relations between the two chief communities, and it is credit- 
able to the Committee that, except on one or two occasions, 
it has kept ill-feeling inside its own body within reasonable 
bounds. 

Shujdbaéd with a population of less than 7,000 is a muni- 
cipality of the 2nd class. Its constitution consists of 8 
members of whom 6 are elected and 2 are nominated. There 
are four Muhammadan wards and two other wards. The 
figures of income and expenditure will be found in Table 46 
and call for little remark. Previous to 1921 the normal in- 
come was about Rs. 30,000, but it has since increased by 
nearly Rs. 10,000. It is derived mainly from octroi, the only 
other items of importance being grants-in-aid from Govern- 
ment and school fees. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 3-7-6 
per head and the incidence of income per head is Rs, 6-11-3. 
Education claims a large share of the income and other 
heavy charges are conservancy, roads and establishment. The 
Committee is fairly efficient. 


With the exception of Kahror and the two colony towns 
of Khanewél and Mién Channun, the income of the Notified 
Areas and Small Town Committees is below Rs. 10,000. This 
suffices to provide a simple system of conservancy and light- 
ing and in the richer towns, to support education and medi- 
cal relief. In the past, the members have all been nominat- 
ed, but the change in status to that of Small Town’ Com- 
mittees will be accompanied by the introduction of the elec- 
tive principle in these committees to which the Small Towns 
Act is to be applied. In each of the latter there will be five 
members of which four will be elected and one nominated. 
fhe constitution of the Notified Area Committees is as fol- 
ows :— 
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F.—Pusiic Works. CHAPTER IIL F, 

The Building and Roads Branch of the Public Works Public Works; 
Depurtment is under the administrative control of the Super- 
intending Engineer of the Rawalpindi circle and is in exe- 
cutive charge of the Executive Engineer, Multén Division, 
who is also responsible for the districts of Montgomery, Mu- 
#afiargarh and Dera Ghizi Khan. The control of the canals 
is less self-contained. The inundation canals are under the 
Superintending Engineer, Derajat circle, with two Executive 
Engineers, one for the Chenab and Ravi Canals and the se- 
cond for the Sutlej Canals. The Superintending Engi- 
neer, Montgomery circle, is in administrative charge of the 
Lower Bari Dodb Canal, but irrigation within the district 
is divided between the Montgomery and Khanewdl Di- 
visions. In connection with the Sutlej Valley Project 
two circles and four divisions affect the district. The 
District Board and the Municipalities have their own engi- 
neering establishment, but large schemes, even though 
chargeable to local funds, are scrutinized by the Superintend- 
ing Engineer concerned before administrative sanction is ac- 
corded. The District Board has no important projects un- 
der consideration, but the Municipal Committee, Multén, 
bas had under consideration for some time 4 combined water 
supply and drainage scheme and the construction of a new 
hospital. The supply of electricity to Multén city and can- 
tonments is being carried out by a private firm. 


By far the most important public work affecting the 
district is the Sutlej Valley Project. The tahsils which will 
receive irrigation are Mailsi, Lodhrén and Shujabaéd where 
it is estimated that 701,000 acres now unirrigated will re- 
cieve water, while the irrigation of 905,000 acres (of which 
about 300,000 acres are on the average irrigated each year) 
now under cultivation on the inundation canals of the Sutlej 
will be greatly improved. The whole project inyolves the 
construction of four weirs, but Multén is directly concerned 
with two only of these at Suleimaénke in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict and at Islam near the existing head of the Mailsi 
canal. Irrigation within the district from the former will 
be both perennial and non-perennial. The main canal after 
passing through part of the Pakpattan tahsil will enter the 
district about 3 miles south of the old bed of the Beds and 
will include the whole of the Nili Bér in the Mailsi and 

~Lodhrén tahsils, where perennial irrigation will be given. 
The greater part of this area is now uncultivated, but a few 
estates, which receive an insecure supply from the tail dis- 
tributaries of the inundation canals, will be given permanent 
irrigation. The greater part of the area now watered by 
‘the Sntlej canals will, however, come under kharff channels. 
A non-perennial branch from the main canal above mention- 
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ed will serve the villages to the east of the Mailsi tahsil, while 
the canal taking out above the Islém weir will irrigate the: 
remaining estates dependent on the existing Sutlej canals 
and situated outside the limits of perennial irrigation. The 
system of cultivation on the kharif channels will be much 
the same as at present, in that it will involve the combina- 
tion of wells and canals, but for several reasons it will be 
far more efficient. The supply will no longer be dependent 
on the caprice of the river and the maintenance of parti- 
cular heads. The canals will open earlier and will close 
later; the cultivation of cotton and indigo will be assured ; 
there will be water for large sowings of wheat and other 
crops; the re-alignment of the main branches and the vari- 
ous distributaries and minors will secure better command: 
the abolition of private channels will prevent the enormous 
wastage that now occurs and the water available will be 
distributed on scientific principles. The full advantages of 
this part of the scheme will not, however, be reaped until the 
number of wells has been greatly increased. For some years 
to come, the cultivator will sow a larger area in the rabi 
than his wells can mature and the area of failed crops will 
probably be extensive. But the Multéni knows so well the 
supreme value of wells that he will not be slow to grasp the 
significance of the changed condifions and he will spend the 
profits that the improved supply of canal water will give 
him on the sinking of new wells. 


The area to come under perennial irrigation consists 
mainly of Crown lands and the project thus involves far- 
reaching schemes relating to soil survey, rectangulation, se- 
lection and settlement of colonists, the development of com- 
munications, the establishment of new ‘ mandis* and the 
hundred and one problems which the colonization of a barren 
tract brings in its train. The engineering portion of the 
scheme is, at the time of writing, well in hand, and it is 
hoped that irrigation will commence in 1926-27. 


After the construction of the three upper weirs a fourth 
weir at Panjnad, near the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict, will be built. Although this will not benefit Multin 
directly, it will provide from the Chenéb for areas in Bahé- 
walpur State which are now irrigated partly from the Sutlej, 
thus making larger supplies from the latter river available 
for Multén. It also renders ible the construction of the 
Haveli Project without prejudice to the Bahawalpur State? 
A canal is to be dug connecting the Chenéb just below its 
junction with the Jhelum with the Ravi just above the Sidh- 
nai Weir. Not only will the Sidhnai canal then receive a 
more secure and abundant supply, but the main inundation 
canals of the Chenéb will be linked up with it and so be 
largely independent of seasonal fluctuations in the river. 
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When the Sutlej Valley and the Haveli Projects are complete, gg,pTER I, C. 
the Multan district should be one of the most prosperous in gy 
the province. Army- 
G.—Army. 


For military purposes, Multén is included in the Lahore 
district and the Ferozepore Brigade Area. Its normal gar- 
rison has been much reduced during the last two or three 
years and now consists of the following regular troops :— 

1 Battalion British Infantry. 

2 Training Battalions Indian Infantry. 
Station Supply Depét. 

1 Bullock Troop. 

Local members of the Auxiliary Force number avout 200, 

The Cantonment is commanded by the Senior Colonel 
and the staff consists of a Station Staff Officer (2nd Class), 
and Executive Commissariat Officer, Senior Medical Officer, 
Chaplain and the Executive Officer, Cantonment Board. 

The cantonments are situated about three miles from Cantonments, 
the city and the new Fort, which is usually garrisoned by 
1 Coy., British Infantry, is at a further distance of about one 
‘mile, The cantonment authority is the Cantonment Board 
which has taken the place of the old committee and is con- 
stituted as follows :— 

(a) Officer Commanding, Station. 

(b) Ist Class Magistrate. 

(c) Health Officer, 

(d) Executive Engineer. 

(e) Military Officers (not exceeding 4). 

Such number of members elected as is equal to the 

number of members appointed, or nominated, by 
or under clauses (6) to (e). 

The Officer Commanding the Station is the Chairman, 
and the Executive Officer is the Secretary. The income of 
the Board was about Rs. 80,000 in 1919-20 and was derived 
mainly from octroi which, as the cantonments are included 
in the octroi limits of the Municipal Committee, is collected 
by the latter body, one-tenth of the net receipts being fixed 
as the share of cantonments. There is also a conservancy 
tax and a tax on houses, while the rent of houses and lands, 
‘the sale of manure and a tax on trades and professions each 
yields a fair income. The main items of expenditure are 
conservancy, lighting, establishment and roads. 


H.—Pottce ayp Jars. 
_ The police of the district are under the executive con- 
trol of the Superintendent of Police and under the adminis 
‘trative con of the Deputy Inspector-General, Western 
s 
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‘GHAPTER OL H, Range, whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The force 
Police and Jails, 15 distributed between 20 thinds of which 18 are rural; the 


Punitive Police. 


other two comprising Multén city and Multan cantonment 
respectively. Each rural thaina or police station is in charge 
of a Sub-Inspeetor who is usually assisted by two Head Con- 
stables and from 8 to 18 Constables, a very small force hay- 
ing regard to the large area within the jurisdiction of a thina 
and the multifarious duties the rural police am called upon 
to perform. The distribution of police stations also is far 
from satisfactory, since insufficient provision has been made 
for the tracts, especially in the Khanewél tahsil, which have 
shown rapid development in resources and population. The 
city force is comparatively strong and comprises almost as 
msny constables as the whole of the rest of the district, but 

cperience has shown that it is hardly adequate for the many 
tasks it is called upon to perform, since the presence of the 
Courts and of a large city throws upon it much miscella- 
neous. work which the rural police escape. Linked up with, 
and manned from, the thénds are various out-posts and rurat 
posts which serve the purpose of prevention of crime and the 
forwarding of arrested persons. 


The district itself supplies relatively few constables, the 
majority of whom are recruited from the Northern districts 
of the province. 

The working of the police, as shown by the statistics of 
Table 48 of Volume B, would appear to be very variable, 
and it is at first sight difficult to understand why in one year 
one-half of the reported cases should end in conviction while 
in the next the proportion should drop to one-third. The 
number of cases reported also varies greatly from year to 
year and to an extent which is not wholly explained by the 
large amount of petty crime associated with years of scar- 
city. The probable explanation of much of the variation is 
te he found in the fact that cattle theft is by far the most 
common form of crime in the district; it is also difficult to 
detect. and more diffienlt to prove in the courts. Under the 
most efficient svstem of police working, a large number of 
cattle thefts will not he reported, since many victims prefer to 
submit to the local system of black-mail and recover their 
animals at a concession price; but an energetic Sub-Inspector 
will bring to record many cases which an easy going one will 
omit to mention, and, if the district happens to possess Sub-In- 
spectors of the former class, or if the authorities insist on the 
record of all cases that come to notice, the inevitable result 
will be an apparent increase in crime and an apparent drop. 
mn the proportion of convictions. 

Multén differs from the districts of the Central Punjab 
in that. there are few villages which are permanent centres 
of crime and it is therefore rarely necessary to post punitive 
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police on particular estates. At the time of writing there CHAPTER I, & 
are no such posts. Salis 


The district is also fortunate in having few indigenous Criminal tribes, 
tribes addicted by habit and heredity to crime. At present 
the only natives of Multén which are gazetted as criminal 
tribes are— 

1 Théims of Salarwaihan, Police Station Alpa. 
8 Hirdéjs of Alpa. 
2 Hajams of Alpa. 
4 Wains of Jonk’ Wains, Police Station Alpa. 
1 Sadana of Jonk Wains, Police Station Alpa. 
2 Baurids of Alpa. 
2 Pakhiwéras of Jonk Uttera, Police Station Lodhran, 
1 Datliana of Luddan, Police Station Luddan, 

1 Khokhar of Luddan, Police Station Luddan, 
2 Momkherés of Luddan, Police Station Luddan. 
1 Chaddar of Police Station Tuddan. 


Wandering criminal tribes, viz., Harni, Bhedkut, Gedri, 
Sansi, etc., have been established at (1) Chak No. 91-10-R. 
and (2) Chak No. 6, Pirowdl, of Police Station Khénewal. 
and (8) Chak No. 19-9-R., Police Station Tulamba. 


JaILs. 


The district jail at head-quarters contains accommoda- 
tion for about 700 prisoners, but by the use of the work- 
shops and tents considerably more than this number can be 
housed, and the avyera number of inmates during 1921 was 
931. It receives both males and females and prisoners are 
sent there from the Muzaffargarh and Multén districts. Jt 
is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon who acts as Super- 
intendent. The prisoners are employed partly on work con- 
nected with the jail itself and partly on manufactures, the 
ayerage number employed on. the latter being 400 in 1921. 
The earnings amounted to Rs. 47 per head for the year for 
those actually employed in manufacture and Rs. 25 per head 
of the average jail population. The chief industries are 
carpet and paper-making, and the manufacture of articles 
for use in the jail. The garden and land attached are main- 
tained by jail labour. The health of the jail is generally 
good. 


The Central Jail is situated some four miles south-east. 
of the city and is in charge of a Superintendent, usually an 
officer of the Indian Medical Service, who lives on the pre- 
mises. The jail is intended to accommodate 1,426 prisoners 
only, but during the past few years it lias housed many more 
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CHAPTER 0,1 and in 1921 the number was as high as 1,754. Tem 


Education and 


Literacy. 


arrangements were then made inside and outside the jai 

Out of an average of 1,500 inmates during 1921, more 
than one-third were employed on the garden or as prison 
warders and servants, while 700 were engaged on the manu- 
facture of articles required in this jail or other jails of the 
province. The rest were employed on other manufactures. 
Jail clothing is made in large quantities and the other indus- 
tries include carpet-making, oil-pressing and the making of 
verandah chicks. The earnings during 1921 averaged 
Rs. 305 for those actually engaged in manufactures and 
Rs. 36 for the total jail population. The distant and isolated 
situation of the jail is favourable to health and affords some 
protection against prevailing epidemics. Admissions to hospi- 
tal are usually few and the death-rate among prisoners is 
extremely small. 

T.—Epvcation ann Literacy. 


(a) Figures relating to the literacy of the people will 
found in Table 50 of Volume B and are summarised be- 
ow :— 


Percentage of literate persons. 








ALL RELIGIONS, 


Census ] 
Total. Males. | Females. 

| 
1881 ke iw 3-09 7 | 4 
1891 ad pa 46 Ro 2 
1901 és 5&7 10"1 | “4 
9h 409 £6 4 
1921 P= 8s 63 4 
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If the census figures are correct, the proportion of literate 
persons is less than it was thirty years ago; while the actual 
number of literates has apparently decreased since 1901. 
The figures of the Census of 1921, however, require correc- 
tion, since, when the enumeration was made, a large number 
of urban residents had left the district on account of plague 
and among those were many educated persons. The figures, 
moreover, obviously exclude many then at school whose abi- 
lity to pass the test of literacy was open to doubt. Among 
females the proportion of literacy is deplorably small, and 
less than 3,000 claimed this distinction at the Census of 1921. 
‘Among Hindiis the standard is fairly high, but Muhammadans 
are very backward, and, although they are now waking to the 
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advantages of education, they have very great leeway to make 
up. In the villages literate Muhammadans are few and far 
between; many, however, are not entirely unread, as educa- 
tion of the old indigenous type is fairly widespread. 

The ordinary Jat is content if he knows the ‘ Kalama’, 
the ‘ Azén’ and one or two of the ordinary prayers in the 
‘Arabic, and has a fair comprehension of their meaning; but 
it is not at all uncommon for the zaminddrs and others to 
proceed further in their studies. A boy or a girl, who is to 
undertake the pious duty of reading the ‘ Quran’, is first 
taught by the ‘ mulla’ the elements of Arabic writing as 
entered in the ‘ Baghdédi Qaida’, he or she then reads 
the first and the last ‘ sipdrah’ of the ‘ Qurin’ with the 
‘ mulla ’, who, as they go along, explains the general mean- 
ing of the sentences; and, unless anything urgent intervenes, 
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they then proceed in the same way to read the rest of the © 


sacred book. Some few go further and learn it by heart, 
and this knowledge by heart is not uncommon among blind 
men. Men who know the whole ‘ Qurin’ by heart are 
known as ‘ Hafiz’. In reading the ‘ Qurén’, and indeed 
in some of the other branches of learning, the women are 
as adept as, if not more proficient than, the men, and they 
are sometimes to be seen reading the book in the morning 
while the men are still fast asleep. 


Of those who can read and write by far the greater num- 
ber, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, write the Persian 
character. Hindiis who know Sanskrit employ the Bhdsha 
or N&gri; while money-lenders and shop-keepers use the 
* Bhabri akhar’ or the ‘ Multani akhar’, Takre or Lande, 
both of which are known as ‘ Hindi’. There are varieties 
of this character known as ‘ Siri’, ‘ Sakri’ and ‘ Siddha ’. 
The ‘ Gurmukhi’ character is understood by a few Sikhs, 
but by no one else. 


(4) For educational purposes, the district is included Education: Geneeal 
in the Multén Division and is under the administrative con- fet 


trol of the Divisional Inspector of Schools, whose head-quar- 
ters is at Multan. 


In 1920 an Intermediate College was opened at Multdén 
in pursuance of the general policy of relieving the con- 
gestion of students at Lahore and of developing higher edu- 
cation in the districts, and in the hope that more suitable 
teaching will be given in colleges of this kind to intermedi- 
ate students by a combination of school and college methods. 
The college is housed in the fine buildings formerly occupied 
by the Church Missionary High School; an up-to-date Ia- 
boratory has been added and spacious playing fields have been 
acquired. It has started well and promises to attract a num- 
ber of youths from the Multén and adjacent districts, who 
otherwise would not pursue their education beyond the High 
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GHAPTER ML School. A training course for junior anglo-vernacular 
=e teachers has been amalgamated with it, and this too pro- 
es mises to give very good results. 
Education : General There are 5 High Schools in the district, of which 4 are 
fists, at Multén and the 5th at Kahror in the Lodhrén tahsil, 
The last named is maintained by the Small Towns Committee 
with aid from Government, while, of the Multan schools, 
one is financed entirely by Government and the others are 
aided schools, maintained by the Arya Samaj, Anjuman 
Islamia and Sanétan Dharam Sabha, respectively. The 
figures given in Table 51 of Volume B show that, so far 
as the number of scholars is concerned, the cause of second- 
ary English education is not making any rapid adyance, 
Normal schools for the training of teachers and school-mis- 
tresses respectively are located at Multan and a model school 
is attached to each. 


The only two Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools are situe 
ated at Multan Cantonment and at Shujabad in each of which 
places there is a local demand for English instruction. The 
progress in Vernacular education as evidenced by statistics 

been remarkable during recent years, and even if it be 
true that the actual advance has not been so great as that 
shown by the figures and that the multiplication of schools 
has outstripped the desire to use them, it is undoubtedly the 
case that the appreciation of education has grown much of 
late years and that even among the most conservative vil- 
lagers, the prejudice against it is far less strong. The in- 
crease from 4 to 21 Middle Schools in 5 years marks a new 
inclination on the part of parents to keep their sons later at 
school, while the large rise in the number of primary schools 
and scholars is proof of the growing interest taken by Muham- 
madans in Education. 


mas In Multén city, primary education is compulsory and 
the Municipal Committee was the first public body in the 
province to put into operation the Act of 1919. The Act 
has so far been leniently worked, but the immediate result 
has been to double ithe attendance of boys concerned. 


Special schools and (c) Little provision has so far been made for vocational 

femaleeduestion. instruction and the education of particular classes, There 
is an industrial middle school under the control of the Muni- 
cipal Committee, |fultén, where weaving, carpentry and 
smithy work have heen introduced with considerable success, 
and there is also a weaying school supported by Government 
where the use of improved looms is taught. At Qédirpur 
Ran, the District Board has a small agricultural farm where 
the boys of the local middle school learn the rudiments of 
agriculture, but tha experiment has still to justify itself. 
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Female education has made some advance during the CHAPTER Hi,J- 
past ten years, but progress is slow. The District Board Medical. 
has 14 primary sdbeseh and there are 16 Municipal schools 
of which 13 are al) Multan itself, 2 at Kahror and 1 at Bea tyapll 
Shujébéd. There it, a middle school at Multém.. The pre-e “+ 
judice against the education of girls is, however, still ‘strong 
and in 192J-22 the total number on the rolls was only 2,400. 


(d) The expenditure on education increased during the E on odas 
ten years ending 1921-22 from Rs, 1,41,000 to Rs. 4,22,000 
and the problem of finance, especially from the point of view 
of local bodies, is a serious one. Of the total expenditure. 
Government provides rather less than one-half, the District 
Board gives about 20 per cent., municipal funds about 16 
per cent. while the balance is obtained from fees and dona- 
tions. The income from fees shows a tendency to decline and 
the introduction of free compulsory education in the Multén 
Municipality has involved an additional burden on the tax- 
payer. The amount paid in fees is about Rs. 50,000 only, 
or, having regard to the total number of scholars, little more 
than Rs. 2 per head per annum. Subscriptions vary from 
year to year, but the figures given in Table 52 underestimate y ? 
the amount of private support, since they do not take full - 
account of the expenditure on private and aided schools. 


J. —Nixvicat. 


(a) At Multd:, the two main hospitals are the Civil Hospitals and Dispene 
Hospital and the Victoria Jubliee Hospital. The first is for ste 
males and the second for females and both are situated to- 
wether outside the city wall at no great distance from the 
fohar Gate. The “ivil Hospital is neither spacious enqugh 
nar adequately equipped for the needs of a large town. The 
site is cramped an shut in ‘by surrounding dwellings of an 
insanitary type; the buildings are old and in bad repair, 
while the operation room is badly constructed and lirhted. 
A scheme has been pending for some years to sell the vxist- 
ing ‘site which is of great value, and to build elsewhere a 
hospital equipped on thoroughly modern lines; but con+ 
siderable delay in carrying out the scheme has been oceasioned 
‘by the difficulty of finding a site sufficiently near to the city. 
The hospital is in administrative charge of the Civil Surgeon 
and in executive charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 


The Victoria Jubilee Hospital was built in 1887 and has 
been improved from time to time. It is being used to an in- 
creasing extent both by in-door and out-door patients, as is 
also the branch hospital inside the city. Male out-door 
patients from the city are mainly treated at the Branch hos- 
-pital near the Kup where for the last few years the Shi. > S 
Sally attendance has been between 200 and 300 patients. The 
‘building is a poor one and does not include quarters for the 
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Sub-Assistant Surgeon-in-charge. There is a general hos- 
pital in cantonments maintained out of the funds of Can- 
tonment Board, and the Zenana Hospital attached to the 
Church Missio: Society has, for years, been doing most 
valuable work. ACGEIAE Multan there are hospitals or dis- 
pensaries maintained either by the District Board or the lo- 
cal body at each of the tahsil head-quarters with limited se- 
commodation for in-door patients, and there are also dispen- 
saries at Jalalpur-Pirwaéla, Kahror, Tulamba, Seréi Sidhu, 
Ludden and Mién Channun, The popularity of these varies 
considerably according to the skill and reputation of the Off- 
cers-in-charge, but the figures given in Table 53 of Part B 
examined over a period of years show that there is a distinct 
tendency to take more advantage of the opportunities for 
medical relief. The institutions at Kahror, Mailsi and 
Shujabéd, in particular, are doing very good work. There 
are also three canal dispensaries at Rashida, Mian Channun 
and Jehanian open to the public and a departmental dispen- 
sary at Kahror. At Pirwdla, a dispensary was opened in 
1921 to serve the criminal tribes settlement. 


(b) The statistics relating to vaccination will be found in 
Table 54, part Bb. The average number of persons vaccinated 
each year is about 50,000 and about 55 per cent. of the vac- 
cinations are primary. The staff consists of one Divisional 
Inspector, one Superintendent and twelve vaccinators; the 
Inspector is paid from Provincial Funds while the rest of 
the establishment is paid almost entirely from local funds, 
the greater part of the cost falling on the District Board. 
The total expenditure each year is Rs. 8,000 approximately. 
Vaccination is compulsory within the municipal boundaries 
of Multén city, and in Shujébad town. 


_ (c) Village sanitation is practically non-existent, nor ig 
it necessary to the same extent as in the Central Punjab, 
where the rural population is congregated in village sites. 
There is no regular distribution of quinine in rural areas, 
but in bad malarial years the District Board arranges for 
free distribution in the worst affected tracts using the Salva- 
tion Army, the Sub-Assistant Surgeons and the Vecciacioes 
staff as its agents. The prejudice against the use of quinine 
is fast disappearing. 


7° 


CHAPTER IV. CHAPTER — 


Places of 
PLACES OF INTEREST. — 


The following account of various places of interest in 
the district is reproduced from the last edition of the 
gazetteer :— 


Motran Crry. 


The date of the founding of the city of Multén is un- Histor + founda: 
known. It is only probable, but not historically established, 
that Multan was the city of the Malli which Alexander storm- 
ed, and where Alexander was wounded; and the first real ap- 
pearance of the town in history is in the middle of the 7th 
cage A. D., when it was seized by the Chach Dynasty ot 
Sindh. 

The general history of Multén city is much the same as Visits of Buropeas 
that of the district at large. The city was from time to time ™"™ 
visited by European travellers, and it is of some interest to 

their various descriptions :— 


Still and Crowther, who were here on 22nd May, 1614, say that 
Multin ‘is a great and ancient citie within three course (kos) of 
Indus, but poore; for which cause they detain the caravans there divers 

, sight, ten or twelve to benefit the citie ’. 


De Laet’s description in his compilation is as follows:—‘ Multan 
provincia amplissima est et imprimis fertilis et mercimoniis valde 
opportuna, ob tria flumina quae illam rigant, et haud longe a metro- 
poli confluunt. Metropolis illius est Multhan, sive Moltan, quae distat 
a regia urbe Lahore centum et viginti cosas, per illam iter est mer- 
catoribus, qui e Persia per Kandahdr in provincias Indiae descendunt. 
Iria ista flumina sunt. Ravee, Bahat sive Behat, et denigue Sind sive 

dus, quae rapido cursu hanc provinciam secant. Precipyae hujus 
provincise merces sunt saccharum, quod magna copia secundo flumine 
Indo versus Tattam navibus deportatur; atque adeo adversus Lahorem. 
Item gallae et opium, sulfur quoque et magna copia pannorum lineorum 
et gossypinorum; plurimi denique hic aluntur cameli, et industria 
in arcubus conficiendis imprimis celebratur*—(India Vera., 


p. 96.) 
Tavernier in his Travels (Vol. ii, p. 57, ed. 1676) hs the following of 
description of the place.—Multdn est une ville on il se fait 


quantit4 de toiles et on les transportoit toutes A Tata avant que les 
sables eussent gaté l’embonchure de Ja riviere: mais depuis que la 
passage a esté fermé pour les grands vaisseaux on les poste & Agra, 
et d’Agra i Surate, bn méme qu'une partie des marchandises qui se 
font 2 Lahor. Comme cette voiture est fort chére il va maintenant peu 
de marchands faire des empletes tant & Mnultén qu’s Lahor, et e 
Qlusieurs onvriers ont deserté ce qni fait que les revenus da Roy 
sont aussi beaucoup diminuez en ces Provinces. Multén est le lieu te 
ot sortent’ tons les Banianes qui viennent negocier dans Ja Perse, ou 
ils font lo méme métier des Juifs comme j’ay dit aillieurs, et lencheris- 
gent sur eux par leurs usures. Ts ont une loy particulitre qui leur 
permet en certains jours de l’année de manger des poules, et de ne 
prendre qu'une femme entre deux ou trois frdres dont l’ainé est censé 


seks ie pees bee nce here hepa role ta meen ald Pernt zt Shorey 
* There is a quarter of the city stil’. well known as the Mohalla 
we: 265 
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le pére des enfanse. Il sort encore de cette ville—ls — de 
baladins et de baladines qui s’epandent en divers lieux de Perse.’ 
Thevenot in his Travels (Part iii, 1687, p/ 55), describes Multan as 
follows :—‘ Multan is watered with many rivers that make it fertile. 
The capital town, which is also called Multén, was heretofore 9 place 
of very great Trade because it is not far from the river Indus; but 
seeing at present Vessels cannot go up so far, because the ¢chartnel 
of that river is spoilt in some places, and the mouth of it full of shelves, 
the Traffick is much lessened, by reasou that the charge of Land 
carriage is too great: However the Province yields plenty of Cotton, 
of which vast numbers of Cloaths are made. It also yields Sugar. 
Opium, Brimstone Galls and store of Camels, which are tra 
into Persia by Ghazna or Candahdr or into the Indies themselves by 
Lahore; but whereas the commodities went heretofore down the Indus 
at small charges, to Tatta, where the merchants of several Countries 
came and bonght them up, they must now be carried by land as far as 
Surrat, if they expect a considerable price for them. 


‘The town of Multdn is by some Geographers attributed to Sinde, 
though it makes a Province by itself. It lies in twenty-nine degrees 
forty minutes North Latitude, and hath many good towns in its 
dependence, as Cozdar or Cordar Candavil, Sandur and others. Tt 
furnishes Hindustan with the finest Bows that are to be seen in it, 
and the nimblest Dancers. The Commanders and Officers of these 
Towns are Mussulmans; and by consequence, it may be said that most 
of the inbabitants are of the same Religion: But it contains a great 
many Banians also, for Multan is their chief rendezvous for trading 
into Persia, where they do what the Jews do in other places; but they 
are far more cunning, for nothing escapes them and they let slip 
no occasion of getting the penny, however small it be,......- The 
richest merchants of. the Indies are of them and such TI have met in 
all places where I have been in that conntry.. They are commonly very 
jealous of their wives, who et Multan are fairer than the men, but 
still of a very brown complexion and Joye to pain. 


“At Multan there is another sort of gentiles whom they call Catry, 
That town is properly their country and from thence they spread all 
over the Indies; but we shall treat of them when we come to speak of 
the other sects; both the two have in Multén a Pagod of great con- 
sideration because of the affiuence of people that come there to perform 
their devotion after their way: and from all places of Multén, Lahore 
and other countries they come thither in pilgrinege. I know not the 
name of tho idol that is worshipped there : face is black, and it is 
cloathed in red leather; it hath two pearls in place of eyes; and the 
Emir or Governor of the country takes the offerings that are presented 
to it. To conclude, the town of Multén is but of small extent for a 
Capital, but it is pretty well fortified; and _is_very considerable to the 
Mogul, when the Persians are masters of Candahdr as they are at 
present. 

* What the Great Mogul receives yearly from this Province ama 
to seventeen millions five hundred thousand livres.’ war 


Elphinstone, who arrived here with his Ka&bul Mission on the 
December 1808, writes: —The city of Mult&n stands about four Ba 
from the left bank of the Chenib or Acesines. Tt is above four m 
and a half in cireumference. It is surrounded with a high 

forty and fifty feet high with towers at regular distances. Tt 
as also a citadel on a rising ground and several fine tombs, especi 
two with very high cupolas, ornamented with the painted and 
tiles already noticed. The tombs are seen from a great nce 
round the town. Multdn is famous for its silks, and for a sort of ca 
much inferior to those of Persia. The country pw ig iately roun 
the city was very pleasing, fertile, well cultivated, and well wa 
from wells. The people were like those at Bahéwalpur, oteny thas 
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fhere were more men, who looked like Persians, mixed with them ; these, CHAPTER Iv. 
lowever, were individuals and chiefly horsemen. ° ak piss 
The mission remained for nineteen days in the neighbourhood Places 
Multén, and as most of the party were out almost every day from terest. > 


seven or ei to three or four, shooting, hunting or hawking, we visits of Enropesa 
had good pe conan of observing the cpunteg.., hie land was fattravellors, 
and the ie RS etme BS § a large yEroportson Lr ber Bt yond cage i 

ruins, and there were o signs a well cultiva eountry 

to ; about a half was still cultivated and most abundantly 

watered by Persian wheels; the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 

turnips, carrots and indigo. The trees were chiefly neem and date, 

with a and there a peepul tree, The uncultivated country near the 

Tiver was covered with a thick wood of tamarisk, mixed with 

a tree like a willow, about 20 feet figh: at a distance from the river 

it was bare, except for scattered tufts of long grass, and here and there 

a date tree. The conntry abounded in game of all kinds, The weather 

was delightful during our stay: the thermometer, when at the lowest 

Was at 28° at sunrise: there were slight frosts in the night, but the 

days were rather warm.’—(Caubul i, 27-8). 

Elphinstone’s description of his meeting with the Nawab has been 
already quoted. 

Masson, who was here twice in about 1827 A.D., writes (Travels, 
i, 394) :—* It cannot be less than three miles in circumference and is 
walled in, Its bazars are large, but inconveniently narrow, and I 
‘thought did not exhibit that bustle or activity which might be expected 
in a place of much reputed commerce. The citadel, if not a place of 
extreme strength, is one on which more attention seems to have been 
bestowed than is usual, and is more regular than any fortress I have 
seen, not constructed by European Engineers. It is well secured by 
a deep trench, neatly faced with masonry; and the defences of the 
gateway, which is approached by a drawbridge, are rather elaborate. 
The casualties of the siege it endured have not been made good by the 
Sikhs, consequently it has become much dilapidated since that period. 
It can scarcely be, said to have,a garrison, a weak vy of soldiers 
being merely stationed as guards at the entrance. ithin the citadel 
are the only buildings of the city worth seeing—the battered palace 
of the late Khan and the Mahomedan shrine of Bahdwal Haqq. The 
ged with its lofty gumat or eupola, is the principal ornament of 

place. 

* Multiin is said to have decreased in trade since it fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs, yet its bazars continued well and reasonably sup- 
plied with all articles of traffic and consumption. There are still 
numerous bankers, and manufacturers of silk and cotton goods. Tits 
fabrics of shawls and Inngis are deservedly esteemed. and its brocades 
and tissues compete with those of Bahiwalpur. It still supplies a por- 
tion of its fabrics to the Lohdni merchants of Afghanistén, and has 
an extensive foreign trade with the regions west of the Indus, 

, ‘The ruins aronnd the city spread over a large ace; and there 
a8 an amazing number of old Mussalmién graves, tomb: masjids and 
mes; and, as all of them are held sacred, they would seem to 


the city, may be accepted ns testimonies of its rosperity under the 
sway of the Mahomedan dynasties of India. North of the city is the 
Magnificent and well shrine of Shams Tabhrezi. ._ . 
gardens of Multan are abundant and well stocked with fruit trees, as 
Mangos, oranges, citrons, limes, &c. Tts date groves alsn yield mu 
fruit, and vegetables are grown in great plenty. The inundations 


* This refers evidently to the shrine af Rukn-i-Alam. 
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the Ravi extend to the city, but it* is three miles distant, and has. 
what is called a bounder, or port, in this instance expressive of a boat 
station, whence there is communication with the Indus, and, conse- 
quently, with the sea. 


‘The area enclosed within the walls being compactly built over, 
the city may be supposed to contain not less than eight or nine 
thousand houses, or from forty to forty-five thousand souls, At present 
a Brahman, Soband Mal,t resides at Multén as governor for Ranjit 
Singh, with the title of Subahdar; and his jurisdiction is extensive, . 
comprising the southern parts of the Sikh kingdom from tho Sutle| 
to the Indus. He has at his command a force of eight hun 
Sikhs, under Gandar Singh, besides the governors sprinkled over the 
country, He is a popular ruler; and many anecdotes are related of 
his liberality and indulgence, even on matters connected with religion. 
The Sikh authority over the conquered provinces held by the Subahdar 
being firmly established, the administration is mild owing partly, 
perhaps, to his personal character: and two Sikhs are located at every 
village and hamlet on the part of the Government, The peasantry 
make over a third of the produce of their lands; neither do they 
complain,’ 

Masson again halted at Mult#n on his way back from Lahore to 
Sindh; halting ‘ near the ‘ zidfrat’ of Shams Tabrezi,’ 

V Multén was visited on the 15th June 1831 by Lieutenant 
Alexander Burnes, who gives the following aveount of his visit (Travels 
in Bokhdra, etc., i, 94-8):—‘ On the 15th we came in sight of the 
domes of Multdin which look well at s distance; and alighted in the 
evening at the Hoozooree Bagh, a spacions garden enclosed hy a thin 
wall of mud, « mile distant from the city, The ground is laid out in 
the usual native style: two spacious walks cross each other at right 
angles, and are shaded by large fruit trees of the richest foliage. In 
a bungalow at the end of one of these walks, we took up our quarters, 
and were received hy the authorities of the city in the sone hospitable 
manner as at Shoojuébéd. They brought purse of 2,500 rupees, with 
100 vessels of sweetmeats, and an abundant supply of fruit: we felt 
happy and gratified at the change of scene and civilities of the 
people. 

‘The city of Multin is described in Mr. Elpkinstone’s work on 
Cabool, and it may appea* foreign to my purpose to mention it; but 
his mission was received here with great jealousy, and not permitted 
to view the irterior of the town, or the fort. I do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to add the following particulars drawn up after a week's resi- 
dence. The city of Multan is upwards of three miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and overlooked on the north by 
fortress of strength. It contains a population of about 60,000 souls, 
one-third of whom may be Hindus: the rest of the population is 
Mahomedan, for though it is subject to the Seiks, their number is 
confined to the garrison, which does not exceed 500 men. The Afghans. 
have left the country since they ceased to govern. Many of the 
houses evidently stand on the ruins of others; they ore built of burnt 
brick and have flat roofs: they sometimes rise to the height of six 
stories, and their loftiness gives a gloomy appearance to the narrow: 
streets. The inhabitants are chiefly weavers and dyers of cloth, The 
silk manufacture of Multan is ‘ kais,? and may he had of all colours, 
and from the value of 20 to 120 rupees per piece: it is loss delicate in 
texture than the ‘loongees’ of Bhawnlpoor. Ranjit Singh has with 
much propriety encouraged this manufacture since he captured the 
city: and giving no other cloths at his court, has greatly increased 
their consumption; they are worn as sashes and searfs by all the Seik 
Sardirs. They are also exported to Khorisén and India, and the 
eee 


* This refers doubtless to the Chenéb, 
+ The Khatri Siwan Mal is evidently intended. 
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duties levied are moderate. To the latter country, the route by Jaysul- CGHAPTERIV; 
meer and Beecaneer is chosen in preference to that by Sinde, from — 
the trade being on a more equitable footing. The trade of Muitén is Pleeces of im 
Baty skate imokey keri kisky okie ee m 

orty Ss (money gers iefly natives o ikarpoor. ee, 
tombs of Multén are celebrated: one of them that of Bawulhug, who Visits of 
flourished upwards of 500 years ago, and was a contemporary of Sadee, ‘Tavellers, 

the Persian poet, and is considered very holy ;/but its architecture is 

surpassed by that of his grandson, Rookn-i-Allum, who reposes under 

& massy dome sixty feet in height, which was erected in the year 1323 

by the Emperor Tooghluck as his own tomb. Tis foundation stands on 

higher ground than the summit of the fort wall: there ig also a Hindoo 

bag of high antiquity, called Pyladpooree mentioned by Thevenot 

m Ps 


“The fortress of Multén merits a more particular description ; it 
stands on a mound of earth, and is an irregular figure of six sides, 
the longest of which, towards the north-west, extends for about 400 
yards. The wall has upwards of thirty towers, and is substantially 
“built of burnt brick, to the height of forty feet outside; but in the 
interior the space between the ground and its summit does not exceed 
four or five feet, and the foundations of some of the buildings 
overtop the wall, and are to be seen from the plain below. The interior 
is filled with houses and till its capture by the Seiks in 1818 was 
pernied; but the inhabitants are not now permitted to enter, and a 
‘ew m and cupolas, more substantially built than the other 
houses, alone remain among the ruins. The fortress of Multan has no 
ditch; the nature of the country will not admit of one being con- 
structed; and Ranjit Singh has hitherto expended great sums with- 
out effect. The inundation of the Chendb,. and its canals together 
with rain render the vicinity of Multén a marsh, even in the hot 
weather, and before the swell of the river has properly set in the waters 
of year remain, The walls of the fortress are protected in two 
places by dams of earth. The modern fort of Multén was built on the 
site of the old city by Moorad Bukhsh, the son of Shah Jehan, about 
the year 1640 and it subsequently formed the jagheer of that prince’s 
brothers, the unfortunate Dara Shikch and the renowned Aurungzebe. 
The Afghans seized it in the time of Ahmad Shah, and the Soiks 
wrested it from the Afghans, after many struggles, in 1818. The con- 
duct of its governor during the siege deserves mention. When called 
on to surrender the keys and offered considerate treatment, he sent 
for reply that they would be found in his heart, but he wonld never 
yield to an infidel; he perished bravely in the breach. His name, 

oomffur Khan, is now revered as a saint and his tomb is placed 

in one of the holiest sanctuaries of Multén. The Seiks throw cown 

the walls of the fort in many places, but they have since been thorough 

or repaired; they are about six feet thick, and conld be 

easily breached from the mounds that have been left in baking the 
bricks, which are within cannon range of the walls. 


‘The climate of Multdn differs from that of the countries lower 
down the Indus; showers of rain are common at all seasons, and yet 
the dust is intolerable. For nine snecessive evenings we had a tornado 
of it from the westward, with lichtning and distant thunder. Such 
storms are said to be frequent: they appear to set in from the Sooli- 
man monntain, between which and the Indus the sand or dust 1 
raised. The heat and dust of Multin. have grown into a nroverb, 
to which have been added, not unmeritedly the prevalonce of beggars, 
and the number of the tombs, in the following Persian couplet— 


‘ Chuhar cheez hust, toohfnjat-i-Multén, 
Gird, gada, gurma wa goristan.’ 


As far as I could judge, the satire is just: the dust darkened the sun; 
“the thermometer rose in June to 100 of "Fahrenheit in 1 hingalow 
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artificially coolea, the beggars hunted us everywhere, and we trod on 
the cemeteries of the dead in whatever direction we rode.’ 


V From the 6th to the 16th April 1836 the traveller Vigne visited 
Multan, being entertained in the Beri. near the present city 
tailway station. ‘ pen may) arrival in Multén,’ he writes, ‘I was 
domiciled in a Baraderi (twelve doors), or summer house, in the 
Bhagh-i-Begi, made by the Nawab Surfuras Khan, about thirty years 
ago; it was cool, well-shaded with orange trees ond Inid out in the 
usual manner with reservoirs nnd fountains, The walks, intersecting 
each other at right , were raised above the parterres and flower- 
beds, that they might dry when the latter are covered with water. 
There are numerous gardens in the environs of Multan, often formed 
around the shrine of some Mussulman fagir; and no man will quarrel 
with the fanaticism which has procured him shade and shelter in the 
climate of India. In the Hazuri Bagh or the garden of the Presence, 
on the north side of the fort, I saw a large tree, the Mownl-Siri, 

wn, a8 they told me, from a cutting, which was originally brought 
Mecea; but I do not vouch. for the truth of the story. 
principal shrine is that of the Faquir Shums-i-Tabriz. 

* Multan supposed to be the capital of the Malli, of Alexander's 
historians, ix a dusty and;slovenly-looking city, containing abont forty- 
five thousand itthtbitants, The) streets are; narrow and houses are 
two, three and four stories high; flat-roofed of course, and built of 
sun-burnt brick, with a washing of mud over them. The city wall, 
about five and thirty feet high, is of the same material, but in a 

state. Around tdn, in various directions, are numerous 
hollow ways of no depth, connected by a short eut or hole through the 
bank when necessary. In the hot weather these are filled by means 
of o deep canal which communicates with the river Chonib. The fort 
was built by Buren Bey, the son of the Emperor Jehan Guire upon 
a mound that rises in the north part of the city, of which it ocoupies 
a considerable portion: tho city is about three miles in circumference. 

“There are four gates one of which is closed up by the order of 
the Mahirijah Ranjit Singh. The walls of the fort, which in some 
places are sixty feet in height, with bastions at intervals of about 
seventy yarils. are in good repair, but mounted with a total of only 
‘six or seven ill-cnst native guns. They have been strrounded by a 
ditch, in many places entirely destroyed. In the interior of the fort 
,is the shrine of Nar Singhpuree, a Hindoo saint, and two lofty and 
spacious bnildings erected over the tombs of two Mussulman saints of 
great celebrity—Bahawnl-Huk and Shah Allum. The ground plan of 
one is an octugon with a diagonal of about eighteen yards, and but- 
tresses at the angles, The lower part of the building is surmounted 
with another octagon and a dome ee the height of a hundred 
feet. The whole of the outside is tastefully ornamented with coloured’ 
tiles, chiefly hlne in imitation of those of China. They were originally 
used. in ornamenting the public buildings of Multan, and were made 

; bnt there is now no other manufactory of them nearer than 
Delhi. Ranjit Sinzh's cannon appear to have told with great effect 
upon the roofs of the principal mosques. Most of the buildings of the 
fort were destroyed after the capture of the ‘city, with the exception 
of these shrines and the honse of Mozuffar Khan, which stands on the 
moat elevated part of it and commands an extensive view. This brave 
man, the last indenendent Nawab of Multan) lies buried in the vesti- 
bule of Rahawnl-Hnk. For twelve years he resolutely opposed the- 
ivtronds of the Sikhs: hut the fort was at last taken in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen hy Kurruk Singh, the only son 
of Ranjit, and present ruler of the Punjab. Mozuffar Khan fought 
in person at the Kederi gate of the fort and nt last fell mortally 
wounded, after a desperate resistance. When Ranjit Sinch visited 
his tomb afterwards, he is renorted to have made a speech somewhnt 
of the same nature with that uttered by Napoleon at the tomb of 


Frederick of Prussia. 
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*- ’* Multin is famous for its silk manufactures. I visited the house 
of a wenver; it presented a very different appearance from the 
atelier of a shawl-maker in Kashmir. There I have seen twenty mon 
&t work in oné room; here there are seldom more than three, who sit 
in « hollow in the ground, by which means their hands are brought 
down even with the tance or woof, which is extended near the floor 
and fastened to a post not more than n foot in height. This appara- 
tus takes up a great deal of room wherens the frame of the shawl- 
worker, which is perpendicular, does not occupy a space of. more 
than six square yards. Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are 
b t to Multén every year by the Lohanis chiefly from Bokhdra 
and Turkistin: these nore manufactured in one hundred and) fifty 
workshops. One man will finish nn ordinary kaish or piece of silk in 
six days, perhaps three yards long and a foot and a half. wide, 
taking eight days previously for the arrangement of the weaving 
apparatus, A very handsome knish is finished in sixteon days. That 
of the red colour is most valuable: it is dyed with cochineal, which, 
is brought from either Bombay or Bokhdra; that from Bombay is one 
rupee a seer, about a shilling a pound, Multdn is also famous for 
its carpets and embroidery. 


* There are from n thousand to fifteen hundred maunds of tobacco 
produced around Multan annually. The best, which is called suruk, 
or the red, is sold for six annas, equal to about nine pence a seer. 
Inferior kinds are sold from four to two annas a seer, 


‘T exchanged visits with Sfwan Mal, the Governor of Multén. 
Ranjit Singh has heen heard to say that he. was one of the best 
officers in his service. Whilst I was at Multin, he sent ‘me a kilaat 
or dress of honour, together with an elephant and » couple of horses 
for my use, 08 an especial mark of his favour. He. is a thin 
with a good tempered and, for a_native, a- superior :expression. at 
countenance, and is said to have distinguished himself at the takin 
of the sit. es maretdinant bao rag - by the Lohan 

ants who gave him an excellent character for, justice. im his 

alings with them. He is the arch opponent of the uraee Rajah, 

Dhihan Singh, and his brothers Gulah and Suchert Sing, whose in 
fluence at the court of Ranjit is usually all powerful. 


‘On the eleventh of April, the Besak, a Hindoo festival, took 
pace 34 the morning. I rode to the river, about three miles distant, 
ie country which intervenes between the city and its: banks was 
looking very green and picturesque, considering it is entirely flat: 
8 great deal of land was under cultivation and bearing very fine crops 
of wheat. Well-planted: cardens were always in sight: and date and 
trees standing singly or in groups were frequently seen amonest 
he numerous topes or clumps of mulberry, mango, banian, peepul and 
acacia trees. Br the roadside were the vendors of wreaths and fans 
made from the flags that crew on the wnter’s edge. In the afternoon 
there was a fair in the Bach Ali Akher. a garden with a shrine of a 
fakir of that name. I saw the Multinis returning, every species 
of conveyance lind, of course, been put in requisition - horses, mules, 
donkeys carrying one or two persans; enamels, each bearing seven or 
eight women and. children, disposed on either side in trucks: and 
unlicensed bullock carts, with cargoes of giggling dancing girls. The 
number of persons who will stow themselves in these vehicles is quite 
astounding: all were ir their holiday dresses. The Hi 
distincnished by his castemark on his forehead. his rose-coloured 
turban, and red flowing trousers. The Mult4n Mussulman nesually 
wore a white dress of the same kind of pattern. The Sikh, generally 
Mar RaMty carton eee Sea rl hoe prea 
‘ " rhan,. earrings. his wonld- i 
close-fittine iMl-mnde tronsers.’ (Ghazni. n. A 2 ikea 
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over to Multén on their way from Dera Ghazi Khan to Dera 
Ismail Khan. At Multdn they gathered much important information; 
and although ‘ they experienced some difficulties, their there was 
by no means disagreeable.’—(Burnes’ Cabool, 1842, p. 88; Wood's 
Oxus, 2nd edition, p. 51.) 


After this Multén seems to have been somewhat sparingly visited 
ae oceans until the siege of 1848-49, which has been already des- 
cribed. 


Multdn, it may here be mentioned, has the honor of be- 
ing the birth-place of three distin ished men in hi 
The Delhi emperor Muhammad Tughla is said to 
have been born about the end of the thirteenth century ins 
hamlet now lying between the Lohari gate and the civil lines 
church, which is still known by the name of * Toleh Khan — 
a corruption, it is said, of ‘ Tughlak Khan’. Early in the 
fifteenth century, too, was born, at a house known as the 
‘ Khis4néwéla Makan ’, near the Hussain Géhi, the Emperot 
Bahlol Lodi, and his birth, it is said, was prematurely occa 
sioned by a house falling upon, and, at the same time, killing 
his mother. Lastly, it was in the Saddozéi Kirri, in the 
suburbs of Multén, as nearly as may be in the spot now occt 
pied by the house facing the residence of the Commissioner, 
that Ahmad Shéh Abdali, the first of the Durrani sovereigns 
of Afgh&nistin, is said to have been born somewhere towards 
the end of the 17th beginning of the 18th century. 

The chief features of the town will now be noticed up 
der three heads, according as they lie (#) in the fort, (i) in 
the city, and (ii) outside the city. 


(1)\—Tue Forr. 


The fort is built on a detached mound of earth separat- 
ed from the city by the bed of an old branch of the Ravi 
river. As regards the date of the fonndation of the fort, 
we have no historical evidence, and our conclusions can be 
based only on the results of a well sunk by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham when lie was here in 1853. The well was just 
outside the walls of the temple of Prahlaédpuri, and the re- 
sults are thus given in a tabular form :— 


Depth, feet. Probable date. Discoveries. 


" . ¢ Upper stratnm ; English broken bottle ; pi 

21 » 4700 1 of iron shells ; leaden bullets, — 
3 vo. 1690 a 

ot .. 1500. Glazed poftery and glezed tiles, 

6 «+. 1400 =... Small bricks, 6” x 4° x 1°, 

7 

zt 1800... 

9 eA spc tlOCO:. ode ee 

7 = we. 1100 ¢ *Coin of Muiz-ud-din Kaikebad, A. D, 1286- 


& 87. Glazed bine chiragh or oi lamp. 


al 
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Depth, feet. Protaéle date, Discoreries. 
12 a 1000 ,,. Coin of Sri Samanta Deva, Circa A.D, 960, 
13 hs poo HR ee wire <= hy tM, Glazed tiles and 
ee 900 pottery ceased, 
15 = ~. 800 
4) Yoo i Red ashes 2 feet deep. eee 
/ ee 
18 » 600 .., Block ashes 6 to 9 inches. x 
19 
=} " wash Fare bx.., és 
| Hopes we 400 ... Pragments of bricks 14” x 11" x 25°, 
large 
at 300 ... a 
ps | - 200 A 
at 100 .. ws 
27 one - BC, ~~ vee 
2 es 100 .. 
Ol \ ‘ens -~ 200 Silk-<spinner’s ball, 
=? 3 ie oe ast Shoe-maker’s sharpening stone, 
32 ; burnt earth. aan vessel with some 200 
33 400... Prom if 
3 tS ih Bee te 
Bins <a ~~ 600 
get si ro} Natural soil unmixed. 
39 * -. 800 
40 eee oes ne 
¥. —(See Arch, Sar, Reps, v, 187.) 
. 
T 


fi he songs in the = century a ey acponding to 
i e t the capture o tan by 

Kasinn fh A. D702, and those in the 4th century B. C0. the 
supposed capture by Alexander in B. OC, 326. 


While it was intact the circuit of the fort was 6,600 feet, 

or 1} miles, and it had 46 bastions, including two i 
towers at each of the four gates. The four gates were (2) the 
De or Deh gate on the west, which is the one usually en- 
by visitors. The name is said by Cunningham to re- 
present ‘Dewal’, the gate having in former times led 
straight to the Dewal or temple inside the fort, which will 
be described below.* (ii) The Khizri gate, on the north-east, 
so called because it led most directly on to the river, which, 


* It should, at the same time tempt’ cc that none of the gates 

is so far from the site of the old temple as this one. Ome the 

drains in the contre of the fort ix sell Vaswe a. ats pore ot 
= 
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Khizr.* (iii) The Sikhi gate on the south-east. The name 
of the gate may or may not be connected, as has been sug- 
, with the neighbouring town of Sikha, so often men- 
tioned by the early Arab Historians; but it is as likely to 
mean merely the ‘Spiked gate’. It is said that the doors 
of the gate were armed with projecting spikes to prevent 
their being battered by elephants. It was at this gate that 
the murderous attack was made on Mr. Agnew in 1848. The 
gate has now disappeared, but a road leads past it to the 
snes of Prahlédpuri and Bahawal Haag. (iv) The Rehri 
gate opposite the Hussain ahi, so calle because of the 
deep depression below it; this has now practically disappear- 


For a year or two after annexation, and until the pre- 
sent cantonment was laid~out, the greater part of the garri- 
son was stationed in the fort; but the fort has now lost its 
military importance. 

The earliest and most celebrated of the buildings in the 
fort is one of which there is now not a trace remaining, viz., 

e ple known to the early Muhammadans as the Temple 
-of the Sun. This temple is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in 
641 A.D. Tt was apparently destroyed in the 11th century, 
but it was again restored, and it seems to have been still 
standing in Thevenot’s time (after 1666 A.D.). It ea 
to have been shortly afterwards destroyed by Aurangzeb, and 
its place seems to have been taken by a Jama Masjid. This 


init turn was made by the Sikhs into a powder magazine, 


and this magazine was blown up by a shell from the British 
batteries in the siege of 1848. Its ruins were seen by Oun- 
ningham in 1853 ‘ in the very middle of the fort’. ‘Accord- 
ing to the map attached to the Archwological Survey Report 
of 1872-73, the building must have been just to the west of 
the place where the obelisk in memory of Agnew and Ander- 
son now stands. The following are the accounts given of 
the temple by the several writers who mention it :— 


/ Hinen Tsang, who was in Multén in 641A. D.. writes :— 
‘The country is about 4,000 li in cirouit: the capital town is 


some 30 li_round. It is thickly populated. The establishments ore 
wealthy. This country is in dependence on the Kingdom of the Cheka 
(Tso-Kis). The soil is rich and fertile. The climate is soft and 
agreeable. The manners of the people are simple and honest; they 
love learning, and honour the virtuous. The creater part sacrifice 
to the spirits: few believe in the law of Buddha. There are about 
ten sangharamas mostly in ruins; there are a fow priests who study 
indeed, hut withont any wish to oxcel. ate eight Deva temples 
in which sectaries of various classes F a ple 

dicated to the sun, very magnificent and profusely decorated. The 


* Of. the Khizri gate of Lahore City. Cunningham snegests that 
the gates wos named after Khizr Khan, » vern 
Contary mentioned in Chapter 1 shave. Mahi ao She ae 


rare Its” div t 
~ spirit powers eve ini to all. W n 
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image of the Sun-deva is cast in orn: with CHAPTER IVs 


id 
Women play their music, light Places of in- 
torches, offer their flowers and perfumes to honour it, This terest. 
custom has bean continued from the very first. The ki and high 5, 
families of the five Indies never fail to make their of gems The sum temple, 
and precious stones (to the Deva). They have founded a home of 
mercy (happiness), in which they provide food and drink, and medi- 
cines for poor and sick, affording succour and substenance. Moen 

all countries come here to offer up their ers; there are 


from 
always some thousands doing so. On the four eS e Dp 
“tre Paake with flowering groves where one can wander about with- 


/ 






5 oat aa aa ecords of Western Countries, Hivex Tsane, 
ii. i" 

WWilford in As. Res., xi, 70, quotes a story from the Bhavishya 
Puréna to the effect that Samba, son of Krishna, crossed to the 
north of the Chanab, and soon after erected a golden statue to the sun. 


VAbu Zaid (about 916 A. D.) mentions ‘the idol called Multén' 
which, he’ says, is situated ‘in the envirous of Massura’ ; and says 
that aloes from Kamrun (Assam) are used by the ministers of the 
temple as incense.—({Euu. i, 11.) 

According to the Chach-nima (written originally before 750 a.p.) 
Muhammad Kasim, when he took Multén in 712 A. D., was told of a 
hoard buried in old times by Jibawin (y.1 Jaswin, Jasir), a chief of 
the city and a descendant of the Rai of Kashmir, who ‘made a 
reservoir, on the eastern side of Multén, which was 100 yards square. 
In the middle of it he built a temple 50 yards square and under it 
a chamber in which he concealed 50 copper jars, each of which was 
filled with a fine gold dust. Over it there is a temple in which there 
is an idol made of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservior,’ 
Kasim went there and found ‘an idol made of gold, and its two eyes 
were bright red rubies. He had it taken up and obtained 13,200 mans 
of gold. —({Enu. i, 2038.) SS 

VAI Biladuri (883-4), in speaking of Muhammad Kasim's 
tion, says he captured the temple atiiters, ‘The Mussulmans found 
there much gold in « chamber 10 cubits long by 8 broad, and there 
was an aperture above through which the gold was poured into the 
chamber.... The temple (budd) of Multén received rich presents and 
offerings. and to it the people of Sind resorted as to a place of 

¥ circumambulated it and shaved their heads and 
- They conceived that the ix that of the prophet Joh — 
God's peace be on him! '—(Exx. i, .) 

JIstakhri (about 951 A. D.) mentions the idol and the number of 
pilgrims who went to worship it:—‘ The temple of the idol is a strong 
paitee mrented in tke most p art i nthe market 

n he z 5 
















— . of ‘ / 
the Piilding, i d those devoted to ite 
service dwell ronnd the enpola. In Multén there are no men. either 
of Hind or Sind, who worship idols except those who worship this 
idol in this temple. The idol has a human shape and is naked, with 
its legs bent in a quadrangular postnre on a throne made of brick and 
mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red shin morocco 
leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 


body is made of wood. some deny this, but the hody is not allowed to 
uncovered to decide the point. The " 


of the idol are precions 
gems, and its h is covered with » crown 


ene position on the throne, its hands resting upon its <ate 


fingers closed, so that only four can be counted. When the 

Mohammadans make war npon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 

the inhabitants bring it ont, pretending that they will break it ané 
1T2 
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CHAPTER IV. burnt it, sree this the Muhammadan retire, otherwise they would 
> ayy destroy M tan.'—{Ew, 1, 27.) 
Places, of Masndi (died 957 A.D.) says Multén contains the idol_kuown he — 
The : = Multgn; and mentions the pilgrimages to it an ‘ 
sun temple. resent made to it. * When the unbelievers march against 
ultén, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to: 
oppose them, they threaten to break the idol and their enemies im- 
mediately withdraw.’—Ew. i, 23.) ; 
; “a Haukal (976 A.D.) copies Istakhri word for word.—{EL. 
, oo. 
‘Abu Rihan Albiruni (970-1038\ writes :— 
“A famous idol of theirs was that of Multén, dedicated to the 
and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood and covered with 
Cordova leather: its two eyes were two red rubies....... When 
ahomed Ibn Alkasim Ibn ‘Almunabbik conquered Multan, he in- 
quired why the town had become s0 very flourishing and so many 
had. there been accumulated; and then he found out that’ 
this idol was the cause, for. there came pilgrims from all sides to visit 
it. Therefore he thought it best to leave the idol where it was, but 
it ag a piece of cow's flesh on its neck by way of ery. On the 
hen the Karmatians occu ied 


same place a ue was built. When. t P 
— Sane Janam Tha Shaiban, the usurper, broke the idol into pieces 
‘and killed its priests, He made his mansion which was a castle built 

of brick, on an elevated place, the mosque i of the 
que, which he ordered to be shut, from hatred against anything that 

been done under the Caliphs of the house of Umayys- 

afterwards ¢ blessed prince Mahomed swept away their rule from: 
in the old mosque the place of the Friday 


worship, and the second one was left to decay. At present it 
gnly ‘a barn floor where branches of Hinna (Lawsinia inermis) are: 
ind together.’—{(Sacnav, i, 116.) 
Again, talking of places of Hindu pilgrimage, the author says: 
‘They used to visit Multén before its idol temple was destroyed.’— 


(Sactav, i, 148.) 

... Wrisi. (about 1103 A.D.) copies ®, good. deal from Istakhri. He says, 

however, of the idol: ‘It is in the human form, wi des, and’ 

is sitting.on a seat made of bricks and plaster. . . It is, as we haye 

said, square, and its arms below. the elbows seem to be four in number. 

The temple of the idol is situated is te middle of Multan, in the most 
frequented bazar: It 45.8 ped building. e upper part of 
the dome is gilded, and the dome and the gates are of great solidity. 
The columns are very lofty, and the walls coloured... . - Being 
ignorant of the name of the man who set it ee ie content 


‘ themselves with saying it is a wonder. . i, St. 
Kanwini (about 1275 A.D.) says of Multan: ‘The infidels have @ 
large temple there and a great idol (budd). The chief mosque is near - 
. this temple, )... . _ All-this is related by Misar bin Makallil.. . 
The same author sa the summit of the tem je is 300 cubits, and the 
height of the idol cubits, ‘The houses of the servants and devotees 
are round the temple, and there are no jdol worshippers_in Multan 
besides those who dwell in those precincts... - - - Thn-ul-Fakih says 
that an Indian came to this idol and placed n his head a crown 0 
cotton daubed with pitch: he did the same with his fingers, and hay- 


* dng set fire to it stayed before the idol until it was burnt.—(Ert. |. 


96. : 

) No other mention of the idol is made before that of Thevenot, 

the French otal who wrote in 1687, and whose description has 
ve 


been al ; ; 
The Prablédpurl On the north edge of the fort is the temple of Prahléd- 
temple. puri, which takes its name from Prahléd, the hero of the 


story of the Lion or Narsingh Avatir of the god Vistinut 
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The story tells how this country was at one time under the 
sway of a Raja named Harndkhash (Hiranya Kasipu), a 
local Mezentius, who condemned the gods and forbade the 
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doing 6f homage in ‘their nate. His son, the pious Prahlad 4, praitgton 
Bhagat, refused to obey his orders, and the tyrant ordered temple © Ge 


pillar of gold to be heated with fire, so that the son might 
be bound to it. When, however, twilight came, and the 
servants attempted to bind the pious Prahléd to the pillar, 
the pillar burst in twain, and out sprang the god Vishnu in 
the tiem of a Man-Lion, who at once proceeded to lay the king 
across his knees and rip him open with his claws, in the 
manner which we see at times so vividly portrayed in the 
pictures which adorn the walls of Hindu sliops and dwell- 
ings.” 

The temple, lying, as it does, so close alongside the 
shrine of Bahéwal Haqq, is probably an old one,t but it 
possesses no proper Mahatmya, or sacred chronicle, to show 
its previous history, the only book of the kind owned by the 
priests being the Narsing-purin, which is said to contain 
no local allusions. The temple is noticed by Burnes in his 
account of Multan quoted above. It was unroofed, and 
otherwise damaged, by the explosion of the magazine during 
the siege of 1848. When Cunningham was in Multén in 
1853, it was ‘ quite deserted ’, but subsequently it was re- 
paired by subscription, and a new image of the Narsingh 
‘Avatér was set up in it. It appears that there was formerly 
an entrance to the temple through the shrine of Bahéwal 
Hagq, but during the vears in which the temple was disused 
this was closed. In 1810 the Hindtis raised the height of 
the spire of the temple, a proceeding which led to protests 
from the guardians of the neighbouring shrine, and subse- 
quently to a good deal of ill-feeling, which ultimately ended 
in a serious riot in the city. 


The shrine was well supported by the Sikh Government, 
and still retains some mafi lands. The mahant also receives, 
or till lately received, an annual contribution from every shop 
in the city. There is a fair at the Narsingh Chaudas in Jeth 
(in May), which lasts from 3 to 6 p.a.: towards the end of 
the fair the people used to throw cucumbers at each other, 
and the proceedings used to be a bit noisy, but of late years 
they have become more decorous. 





* This king had, after the style of Balder, received a promise that 
he aoe be: Sollee neither in heaven nor on earth, arse by night 
nor ay, &. . 


+t Some that the original Narsi temple here, and tha 
powcr tg slags hy i the Haale wae cer 
thambéwala’ from its mns. This haying fallen i 
Prahisdpuri. temple wes built on is rian siti Ry ee 
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Immediately to the west of the Prahlédpuri temple is 
the shrine of Bahéwal Haqq. 

Sheikh Bsh4-ud-din Zakaria, otherwise known as Ba- 
héwal Haqq, was, according to Abul Fazl (Jerret iii, 362), 
‘the son of Wajih-ud-din Muhammad-b-Kamél-ud-din Ali 
Shah Kurayshi, and was born at Kot Karor,” near Multan, 
in A. H. 565 (A. D. 1169-70). His father died when he was 
a child: he grew in wisdom, and studied in Tirén and Iran. 
He received his doctrine from Sheikh Shihéb-ud-din Subar- 
wardi at Baghdad, and reached the degree of vicegerent. 
He was on terms of great friendship with Sheikh Farid 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. 
Sheikh (Fakr-ud-din) Iréki and Mir Husayni were his dis- 
ciples’. Bahdwal was for many years the great saint 
of Multan, and has still a very extensive reputation in the 
South-West Punjab and in Sindh. One of his miracles was 
the preservation of a sinking boat, and the boatmen of the 
Chenab and Indus still invoke Bahiwal Haqgq as their patron 
saint in times of difficulty. His death is thus described by 
Abul Fazl: ‘ On the 7th of Zafar A. H. 665 (7th November 
1266), an aged person of grave aspect sent in to him a sealed 
letter by the hand of his son Sadr-ud-din. He read it and 
gave up the ghost; and a loud voice was heard from the 
four corners of the town: ‘‘ Friend is united to friend ”’ 


(Dost ba dost rasfd).+ 


The shrine is said to have been built by the saint him- 
self, and, according to Cunningham, there is only one other 
specimen of the architecture of this exact period, and that 
is at Sonepat. The tomb is thus described:—‘ The lower 
part of the tomb is a square of 5] feet 9 inches outside. 
This is surmounted by an octagon, about one-half of the 
height of the square, above which there is a hemispherical 
dome. The greater part of the building is a mass of white 
plaster; but on the eastern side there are still existing some 
fairly preserved specimens of diaper ornaments in glazed 
tiles’.t The tomb was so much damaged during the siege 
of 1848 as to become an almost complete ruin. A proposal 
was made in 1850 by the Local Government that 10,000 
rupees should be granted for the repair of this tomb and 
that of Rukn-i-Alam, but the proposal was not sanctioned, 
and the shrine was repaired by means of subscriptions col- 
lected by the then Makhdum Shah Mahmud. 


The shrine contains, besides the tomb of the saint and 
many of his descendants, that of his son Sadr-ud-din. The 
SUDA ASTIN TSR ¢ TIC aia Pins nate ote 1 on 

* This is Karor in the Leiah Tahsfl of Midnwéli. 

t Ferishta also gives an account of the saint. 


t Archwolegical Survey Reports, y. 131. 
$ See Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, new odition, ii, 87. 
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story is that Bahéwal Hagq left enormous sums of weslth CHAPTER IV. 
to his son, but that Sadr-ud-din, on coming into possession pias of ine 
of it, at once distributed the whole of it to the poor, saying terest 
that, although his father had sufficiently conquered himself Shrine of Hebtwal 
to have no fear of an improper use of it, he himself, not 
being so advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temptation.* 
According to Abdul Fazl he died in A. H. 709 (A. D. 1309).4, 
Opposite the door of the shrine is a small grave adorned 
with blue tiles, which covers the body of the brave Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, who died sword in hand at the gate of the 
shrine in 1818, defending himself against the assault of the 
Sikh invaders. On the tomb is the following fine inscrip- 
tion (now nearly obliterated) :— 
Shujd’ was ibn-us Shujé wa Haji 
Amir-i-Multén gahe Muzaffar. 
Ba roz-i-Maidan ba tegh o bazt 
Che hamla éwurd chin ghazanfar. 
Chi surkh-rd shud ba ste jannat 
Baguft Rizwin ‘ Biy4 Muzaffar.’ (i.¢., A. H. 1233.) 
Of which the following (though missing some of the points 
of the original) may be given as a translation :— 
The brave, son of the brave, and Haji, 
Amir of Multén, O brave Muzaffar, 
In the day of battle—with arm and sword— 
How lion-like was his onslaught; 
When, with face aflame, he set out for Paradise. 
The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ‘Come 0! Muzaffar.’ 
In these precincts are buried also Shahnawdéz Khan, son 
of Muzaffar Khan, who was killed with his father; the cele- 
brated Makhdum Shah Mahmud, the late Makhdum Bahawal 
Bakhsh, and most of the eminent members of the Koreshi 
family. On the eastern wall of the shrine is an inscription 
commemorating the repair of the dome by one Pir Muhammad, 
of Thanesar, and over the western gateway is an interesting 
inscription regarding the exemption of grain from taxation 
in the year 1762-63 by Ali Muhammad Khan, Khaékwini, then 
Subadér of Multin. The inscription may be translated as 
follows :— 
In the days of the Durénf Emperor, 
When every man’s hunger was satisfied with bread, 
In every place was bread cheap in price, 
Nor was there famine save in Multén alone.t 
No one dieth save from hunger, 





*Ferishta, quoted by Jarret.—Ain iii, 362. 
t Jarret.—Ain iii, 365. 


The people in the Punjab having apparently recovered 
from the great famine of reer! sid 


-) 
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‘And exaction of grain dues hath made high the price of food. 

Now for God’s sake and for the sake of the friend of God, 

By the aid of the Syads, his noble offspri 

aS the grace of the countenance of the great Pir Mahbub 
oJ 

Who in saintness exceedeth all other saints ; 

By eae of the countenance of the great Makkdum Bahé- 


And for the sake of Rukn-i-Alam (know this); 

And for the praise of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

From whom the kings of the earth receive their crowns; 

Ali Muhammad Khan, the servant of God, 

Hath remitted the dues upon grain. 

If any Subadér take any due on grain 

May his wife be three times utterly divorced. 

A voice from heaven cried, in the name of the All-Pure God, 

* The year of this event is The eternal Giver of Treasure.’ 
(i.e., AH. 1176.) 

On the south-west side of the fort is the magnificent tomb 
of Rukn-i-Alam, alias Rukn-ud-din Abul Fatteh, the grand- 
son of the saint Bahéwal Haqq. Rukn-i-Alam was a man 
of great religious and political influence in the days of the 
Tughlak sovereigns, and was in Multan when the city was 
visited by the traveller Ibn Batuta, in 1334. ‘ Sheikh Rukn- 
ud-din ’, says Abul Faz] (Jarret, iii, 365), ‘ was the son of 
Sadr-ud-din Arif, and the successor of his eminent grand- 
father. At the time when Sultan Kutb-ud-din (Mubarak 
Shah Khilji—A.H. 717, A. D. 1317) regarded Sheikh Niz&m- 
ud-din with disfavour, he summoned Sheikh Rukn-ud-din 
from Multén in the hope of disturbing his influence, On 
his arrival near Delhi he met Sheikh Nizam-nd-din. Kutb- 
ud-din, on receiving the Sheikh (Rukn-ud-din), asked him 
“Who among the people of the city was foremost in going 
out to meet him’’? He replied: ‘“‘ The most eminent per- 
son of his age. By the happy answer he removed the king’s 
displeasure’’. 

As regards the teaching of the saint, Griffin writes: ‘From 
what remains of his doctrines, scattered through the works of his dis- 
Walls, 41 feet 4 inches high and 13 feet 3 inches thick, supported by 
— it appears that he taught » modified form of metempsychosis, 

e asserted that at the day of judgment the wicked would tise in 
bestial forms suitable to the characters which they hed borne on earth: 
the carnal man would rise a leopard; the licentions man a goat; the 


glutton, a pig; and so on through the animal kingdom.’’—(Punjab 
Chiefs, new edition, ii, 85.) 

The shrine is thus described by Cunningham.*—“ This fine building 
is ‘an octagon of 5] feet 9 inches diameter inside, with perpendicular 
sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a smaller octagon 
of 25 feat 8 inches exterior side and 6 feet 10 inches in height, which 
leaves a narrow passage all round the top of the lower storey for the 
“Muezzin ’ to call the faithful to prayers from all sides. Above this 


* Archeological Reports, y. 132-4, 
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is a hemispherical dome of 58 feet exterior diameter, The total 
height of the tomb, including a plinth of 3 feet, is just 2 inches over 100 
feet. But as the building stands on the high ground on the north- 
western edge of the fort, its total height above the country 1s 150 
feet. This great height makes it one of the most striking objects on 


all round. 

©The Rukn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bounded with 
beams of sisam wood, which are now much decayed. The whole of the 
exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed pre seca and string 
courses and battlements. The only colours are dark blue, 
azure and white, but these are contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks; and the result is both effective and pleasing. 
These mosaics are not like those of later days,—mere plane surfaces 
—but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches above the 
back ground. This mode of construction must have been very trouble- 
some; but its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beanty 
of variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern. 
In the accompanying plate I Lave given a few specimens of these 
curious and elaborate panels. 

“The interior of the Rukn-i-Alam was originally plastered and 
Eeiaied with various ornaments, of which only a few traces now remain. 

sarcophagus of Rukn-ud-din is a large plain mass of brick-work 
covered with mud plaster. About one hundred of his descendants lie 
around him under similar masses of brick and mud, so that the whole 
of the interior is now filled with rows of these unsightly mounds. 


‘There are several curious stories about this tomb, some of 
which would appear to have originated in the fact that it was first 
built by Tughlak for himself, and was afterwards given up by his son, 
Mohammad Tughlak, for the last resting-place of Rukn-nd-din. 
Tughlak first began to build close to the tomb of Bahéwal Haqq, when 
a voice was heard from the tomb of the saint saying. ‘“‘ You «re 
treading on my body.’’? Another site was then chosen at a short dis- 
tance when again the saint’s voice was heard, saying, ‘‘ You are 
treading on my knees.’’ A third site, still farthdr off. was next taken, 
when a third time the voice was heard, saying, “You are treading 
on my feet.” Tughlak then selected the present site at the very 
opposite end of the fort; aid as the voice was not beard again, the 
tomb was finished, Some sny that the voice was heard only once, 
exclaiming ‘ You are tread'ng on my feet,” 

* Another story is, that Rukn-ud-din, who was originally buried 
in the tomb of his grandfather Bahéwal Haqq, removed himself to 
his present tomb after his burial. It would appear from the account 
of Ibn Batuta that the niysterions death of Tughlnk was really 

Janned by his son Mohamniad, and carried out by Malik Zdda, the 
inspector of buildings, who afterwards became the chief Wazir of 
Mohammad, with the title of Khwaja-i-Jahan. Tho Multén saint 
was present at the catastropls, and Thn Batnta’s account was obtained 
direct from him. His words are: ‘ Sheikh Rukn-ud-din told me that 
he was then near the Sultm, and that the Sultan’s favonrite son 
Mahmud was with them. Thereupon Mohammad came and said to 
the Sheikh: ‘Master it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down 
and pray.”” “I went down,” said the Sheikh, ‘and they brought the 
elephants upon one side, as the prince and his confidant had arranged: 
when the animals passed along thnt side, the bnilding fell down upon 
the Snltan and his son Mahmud. T heard the noise,’ continued the 
Sheikh. ‘and T returned without having said my prayers. T saw that 
the building had fallen. The Sultan’s son Mohammad ordered pickaxes 
and shovele to be brought to dic and seek for his father, hut he made 
signs for them not to hurry, and the tools were not bronght till after 
sunset, Then they began to dic and they found the Sultan, who 
tad bent over his son to save him from death.” 


mu 


seprosching Multén, as it can be seen for a distance of 12 or 154) 
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* Here we see the anxiety of Mohammad for the safety of Rukn- 
ud-din, as testified by the saiut himself, and at the same time we learn 
from his trustworthy eye wi\ness that Mohammad made signs to the 
people not to hurry in bringing tools to extricate his father. His 
anxiety for the safety of \he saint betrays his guilty intentions 
towards his father; and [ think that the people of Multén are right 
: eel parse that ri ~ rag bomb ae facies was given bn rer 

-ud-din as a bri ’ ™m quiet r i eat 
Tughlak Shab.’ Dari carat he 


_ This shrine and that of Bahawal Haqq are enlivened at 
times by the visits of bands of pilgrims from Sindh and else- 
where, who march in with flags, crying out in chorus: 
“Dam Bahéwal Haqq! Dam Bahéwal Haqq ”’! The official 
custodian of the shrines is the Makhdim, Khan Bahadur 
Murid Husain, a viceregal darbari, an account of whose 
family is given in an earlier chapter. 

In the centre of the fort is an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, who were murdered 
at the ‘ Idgah ’ in 1848. The obelisk is about 50 feet high, 
with five steps to a pedestal 5 feet high. On a white tablet, 
on the west face of the pedestal, there is an inscription written 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes in the taste of the time, which runs 
as follows :— 


Beneath this Monument 
Lie the Remains 
of 
Parnrick Anexanper Vans AGNEW, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
Writs ANpErsox, 
Lieutenant, 1st Bombay Fusilier Regiment, 
Assistants to the Resident at Lahore, 
Who being deputed by the Government to 
Relieve, at his own request, 
Diwan Mulraj, Viceroy of Multin, 
Of the fortress and authority which he held 
Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the 19th April, 1848, 
And, being treacherously deserted by the Sikh Escort, 
Were on the following day, 
In flagrant breach of national faith and hospitality, 
Barbarously murdered 
In the ‘ Edgah ’ under the walls of Mooltan 
Thus fell 
These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years 
Fall of high hopes, rare talents, 
And promise of future usefulness, 
Even in their death 
Wounded and forsaken > 
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They could offer no resistance, CHAPTER Iv. 
But hand in hand calmly awaited Places of in- 
The onset of their assailants; terest. 
Nobly they refused to yield, Memorial obelisk. 


Foretelling the day 
When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 
And destroy Mulraj, his army, and fortress. 
History records 
How the prediction was fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave 
By their victorious Brother Soldiers and Countrymen 
They were buried with Military honors, 
Here 
On the summit of the Captured Citadel, 
On the 26th January, 1849. 
The annexation 
Of the Punjab to the Empire 
Was the result of the War, 
Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 
To the east of the obelisk are three large sepulchral monu- 
ments, with the following inscriptions :— 

Sacrep to the Memory of Major Gronce Sueare Montizamnenr killed 
in action in Command of H. M. 10th Regiment, on the 12th Sep- 
tember 1848, aged 34 years; and of Captain Hottixcsworrts, 
of the same Regiment, who died of a wound received in 
the action of the 9th September 1848, aged 30 years. 





To the Memory of Second-Lieutenants J. Txomsox and OC, T. Granam, 
Bengal Artillery, who fell at the siege of Multan, 1849. 
Erected by their Brother Officers. 





In Memory of 1 Sxncrant and 13 Guxners, Bengal Foot Artillery, who 
fell at the siege of Multaén, 1848-9. 
This Tomb is erected by their Comrades. 





In the open space to the west of the obelisk is the tomb of 
Syad Darbar Shah, Bukhari, a small structure with an at- 
tendant in charge. 

(11)—Tae Crry. 

The City proper of Multdn is bounded on the north by 
the depression lying between it and the fort, and on all other 
sides by a brick wall. 

s walled , writes Cunni pt See feet in length 
wk ne Fala taser, Sho one straight aide focing tho wouth- 


* Archmological Survey Reports, v. 124. 
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‘CHAPTER IV. west. Al the walled circuit of Multén, including both city and 
AAPIE citadel in 15,000 feet, Ge Yep beasts tite ttle ees whole cxreuit 
Places of ine of the , including the unwalled suburbs, is from four and a half to 

five mi This last measurement with the estimate of 


agrees exactly 
: Hiuen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multén 30 “li,” or just five 
‘Memorial obelisk. miles. It agrees also with the estimate of Elphinstone, who, with his 
usual accuracy, describes Multén as above four miles and a half in 
circumference. The fortress had no ditch, when it was seen by Elphin- 
stone and Burnes but a broad ditch, which could be readily 
filled by the waters of the Ravi canals, was shortly afterwards added 
by Sawan Mal, the energetic Governor of Multén, under Ranjit Singh. 
The walls are said to have been built by Murad Bakhsh, the youngest 
son of Skah Jahén, who was Governor of Multén for a few years 
towards the close of his reign. But the work of Murad Bakhsh must 
have been confined to repairs, including a complete facing of the 
greater part; for when I dismantled the defences of Multan in 1854, I 
found that the brick walls were generally double, the outer wall being 
about four feet thick and the inner walls from 3} to 4 feet. The whole 
was built of burnt bricks and mud mortar excepting the outer courses, 
which were laid in lime mortar to a depth of 9 inches. ; 


The city has six gates, which are placed in the following order: — 
The Lahori or Lohdrf gate at its north-western corner; the Bohar gate 
at its south-western corner. Next to the Bohar gate, on the south, 
comes the Haram gate; then the Pak gate.* On the eastern side is the 
Delhi gate, and at the north-eastern corner is the Daulat gate.+ The 
bastion at the south-eastern corner is the Khnni Burj, or Bloody 
Bastion, where the British troops, on January 2, 1849, stormed the 
city. On the northern side is a wide approach to the city, Tising 
from the old bed of the Rayi and known as the Husain Gahit From 
the Husain Gahi, » wide paved street runs for about half a mile in 
a southerly direction into the heart of the city. This is known as 
the chauk, and at two-thirds of its length from the Husain Gahi it 
sends ont a broad street to the Delhi gate on the east. and another 
to the Tahori on the west. The chauk ends at the mosque of Wali 
Muhammad, at which point three broad streets branch off to the Bohar, 
Haram and Pk gates, respectively. The other streets are narrow and 
tortuous, often ending in culs de sac. The central portion of the city 
near the Wali Muhammad Mosque is known as the ‘ Kup.” 


Of the Muhammadan buildings in the city, the most re- 

ihe Gentes shetee, -. oriable is the shrine of Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf Gardezi, 
near the Bohar gate. This is a rectangular domeless build. 

ing, plentifully decorated with glazed tile work of consider- 

able beauty. In the same courtyard are several graves; an 

imambara some 30 years old, a mosque, also modern, and a 

new building for ablutions: also a small shrine covering a 


*The P&k gate is so called from the adjoining shrine of Musa 
P4k Shahfd and the Haram gate, from the fact that the zanana ‘of 
the Gildni descendants of the same saint (Musa Pék Shahid) was 
there situated. 


+ So called because the Moghal court and cantonments were out- 


side this gate in the neighbourhood of the Am Khas, ‘Tho su b af 
papas tig to the south of this was the residence of the Moghal lords 
or b 


1 Said some to be called after a grass-seller of the nam 
pee eg 8 groomed wet having once been in. this neighbourbeok 
Others derive the name from a Syad Husain Agahi, whose tomb ts 
shown in the neighbourhood. 
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footprint of the Caliph Ali; but the effect of the buildings CHAPTER iv. 
is a good deal spoilt by their being closely surrounded by Place cf in 
houses. Muhammad Yusaf was a descendant of the prophet : 
through the Imam Hassan, and was born in A. H. 450 (A. D. . 
1058) at Gardez, near Ghazni, in Afghanistan, to which his T Santexi shrine. 
grandfather is said to,have emigrated from Baghdad. The 
saint came to Multdn, it is said, in A. D. 1088, in the reign 
of Ala-ud-din Bahram Shah, of the Ghaznavi pres There 
is at that time a great gap in the history of Multan, and 
it is very likely, as the family history of the Gardezis states, 
that the invasion of Sultén Modud in 1042 had entirely 
obliterated the’old city. We are told that the Multan of 
Modud’s time lay to the south of the present city near the 
tomb of Mulla Matj, south of Mai Pakdiman; and that 
Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf, by taking up his abode on the 
site of the present shrine, then near the banks of the Ravi, 
induced the people to colonise the present city And fort of 
Multén. The story probably, in some dim way, represents 
a change in the course of the Ravi river; and we find the 
saint’s descendants enjoying for many centuries large pro- 
shoe and jagirs along the old banks of the Rayi between 
ultén and Kabirwéla. Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf was a 
specially gifted man; he could ride tigers and could handle 
stakes: and for 40 years after his death his hand would 
occasionally come out of his tomb. 


Another well-known shrine in the city is that of Musa Shrine of Musa Pak- 
Pak Shahid inside the Pik gate. Sheikh Abdulhassan, Musa Shahid, 
Pak Shahid, a descendant of Abdul Qadir Giléni, was born 
at Uch in 1545 A. D., and was killed in A. 1). 1560 in a 
skirmish with some raiders near Mangehatti in the south of 
the Multén tahsil. His body was brought into Multén by 
his successor in A. D. 1616: it is said that the body was 
not decomposed at all, and was brought in sitting on a horse. 
Among his descendants were Hamid Ganj Bakhsh (buried 
near Musa P&k Shahid), Yahya Nawab (buried between ‘the 
Pék and Haram gates), Inayat Wilayat (buried ‘near the 
Haram ‘gate in & somewhat conspicuous tomb), and Jan Mir- 
hammad (buried at Delhi). The shrine of Musa Pak is 
largely frequented by Pathdns, and there is a small mela 
on Thursday evenings. Part of the villdge of Hafizwdla in 
Shujabéd is held in jagir by the guardians of the shrine. 


Another Muhammadan shrine which may be noted is tHBt Shrine of Shéhiné. 
of Shéhdné Shahid, néar the Delhi gate. When this ‘Saint Shabia. 
was 10 months old, his mother made accusations against the 
great Bahéwal Haqq, similar to tose which Potiphar’s wife 
made against Joseph The infant child gave miraculous evi- 
dence in favour of the accused, and was accordingly done 


away with by his thother. He was, however, restored to 


i if 


Narainghpuri temple. 


Jdgnb, 
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. life by Bahéwal Hagq, whose faithful attendant he became 


for the rest of his life. ‘There is a couplet which says:— 
Andar Ghaus Bah4wal-Hagg; béhar Kutb Farid; 
Je ton bahut utawali mang Shddi Shahid. 
(‘Within is Bah4wal-Haqq; outside is Kutb Farid; but if you 
wish a thing in a great hurry, call on Shédné Shahid.’) 


The Wali Muhammad Mosque in the Godri bazar, in the 
very centre of the town, was built by the Pathan Governor, 
Ali Muhammad Khan, Khékwéni, in 1758, and exhibits a 
good specimen of the enamelled tiled work of the district. 
During the Sikh supremacy, the Nézim held his kutchery in 
the court of this mosque, and a copy of the ‘ Granth ’ was 
kept inside. The use of the mosque was restored to the Mus- 
pi eon with the advent of British power. 

The Phulhattanwali Mosque in the Chopar bazar, on the 
western side of the city, is said to have been built by the 
Emperor, Farukh Siyar. It is said that while the Emperor 
was here a ‘ fakir’ foretold the birth of his son, and when 
the son was born the Emperor built this mosque as a memo- 
rial, The mosque derives its name from the flower-sellers’ 
shops at the door. 

Of the Hindu buildings in the city the most celebrated 
is the Narsinghpuri temple, which is situated in the Sabz 
Mandi. The original Narsinghpuri temple mentioned in the 
histories has been described above, and was situated in the 
fort. No trace now remains of the old temple, and a new 
one was built about 1872 A. D. by the Prahlédpuri Mohant 
= the site of a thakurdwara, known as Fateh Chand Tank- 
sélin’s. 

(111) —Ovrsivr tHe Crry. 

About a mile to the north-east of the city is the Idgah, 
which was built in 1735 by Nawab Abdussamad Khan, 
Governor of Lahore. It was employed in Sikh times for 
military purposes, and it was here that the ill-fated Agnew 
and Anderson were massacred in 1848. After annexation, 
the building was for some years used as the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s kutchery; but in 1868 it was restored to the 
Mussalman community on their entering into engagements 
to the tablet, which was placed under the central 
dome to the memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson. The 
inscription on the tablet, which is still accordingly preserved, 
runs: ‘Within this dome, on the 19th of April 1848,° were 
cruelly murdered Patrick Vans A , Esquire, Bengal 
Civil Service, and Lieutenant William Anderson, 2nd 
Bombay Fusiliers, ‘Assistants to the Resident at Lahore ’. 
The ‘ Tdgah’ before annexation suffered from an explosion 





* A curious mistake. The real date was the 20th. 
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of powder while it was used as a powder magazine by the CHAPTER IV. 
Sikhs, It was also in some disrepair as late as A. D. 1891, Site. 
when it was restored at the instance largely of Mr. H. ©. bd 8 
Cookson, the Deputy Commissioner, and of Nawab Muhon- 

mad Hyat Khan, the Divisional Judge, some Rs. 10,000 be- 1eab 

ing collected by subscriptions and Rs. 10,000 being subserib- 

ed Government on condition of the maintenance of the 

tablet above mentioned. The proportion of real tile _work 

on the outside to imitation paint or plaster is not sufficiently 

large to dissipate a certain impression of tawdriness, but in 

other aspects the mosque is a fine building. It is 240 feet 

long by 54 feet broad, and has one cen dome, with opes 


chambers on either side. It is faced by a fine brick paved 
courtyard with a small brick wall along side, 


Some two miles east of the ‘ Idgah ’, near the Durana Rék(rabédi mosque. 
Langina Canal, is the Bakirdbédi Mosque, built by Bakir 
Khan, who was Subadar of Multén about the year 1720. In 
Diwan Séwan Mal’s time it was common for parties in a suit 
to be sent to this mosque to take oaths on the matter in 


dispute, the oaths taken in this mosque being held peculiarly 
sacred. The building is now in ruins. 


South of the * Tdgah ’ is the shrine of Baba Safra, round Baba Safra. 
which in Sikh times the army used to be cantoned. There 
is a camping-ground here which is known in the route books 
as the Am Khas, and opposite it a small European cemetery.*® 


* This cemetery contains the graves of the following persons :— 
EE John Inglis, lth Bengal Light Cavalry, died 16th Fobruary 
1 in his 44th year. William, eldest son of Sergeant-Major and 
Catherine Reid, Bombay Rifles, d Mth June 1819, wmtat 9 
years and 10 months, G. M. Barker, Esquire, Indus Flotilla, died 
16th June 1849, aged 29 years. W. H. Anderson, Lientenant, Bombay 
Artillery, who departed this life at Multén, June 22nd, 1849, aged 
20. Captain W. G. Cc Hughes, 4th Bombay Rifles, died lat July 
1849, age 30 years. Edwin Charles Fuller, the beloved child of 
Lieutenant and Mrs, Stevens, 11th Regiment N. I., who departed this A 
life 25th February 1850, aged 4 months and 18 days. Catherine 
Barfoot, wife of Sergeant J. A. Barfoot, 2nd Company, 1st Battery 
Artillery, who departed this life in childhirth on the 28th September 
1851, aged 22 vears 2 months and 2 days; also of Catherine Sophia 
Barfoot. wife of Sergeant J. A. Barfoot. 2nd Company, Ist Battery 
May 1852, aged 7 months and 20 days. John Conlon, Patrol Preventive 
Service, Sutledge Line, who died on his way from Sultanpur to Multén 
on 2lst June 1852, aged 34 vears. Ellen and Denis, the beloved 
children of Ellen and Corns O'Leary. Cattle Sergeant. Multén; the 
former died 11th September 1852. the latter on 3rd July 1853. Perey 
James, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. William Ellison, Barf Doah S 
who died at Shoojabad, 14th December 1857, aged 20 days. Hugh 
Bernard Biggen, the beloved son of M. A. Biggen and Sergeant, died 
10th May 1841, at the age of 3 months and 2 days. Mary Anne 
Eleanor Biggen, daughter of M. A. Bigcen and Sergeant H. Biggen, 
Ordnance Department, who Seperees this life at Multén on the llth 
Angust 1861, 2 years 11 months. Mrs BR. & Chakrabarti, 
Sar ae nd tao be to, Igoe Tce 

Fears. Jane Laura, nt da m, * and 
aged 10 months and 7 davs (no date). sok y 
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To the south of this lies the shrine of Shams Tabrez. 
The shrine is said to be named after one Shams-ud-din, of 
Sabzawar, in Afghanistan, a decsendant of the Imam Jafar 
who was born in A. D, 1165, This saint raised from the dead 
the son of the ruler of Ghazni, and afterwards came to Multan, 
which at that time was full of holy men. The chief of these, 
the holy Bahawal Hagq, sent to the new arrival a ‘ lots ’ 
full of milk, indicating thereby that there was no room for 
him in the city, where there were already as many saints as 
could be supported. Shams-ud-din, however, returned the 
*lota ’, after placing a rose leaf on the surface of the milk, 
and the delicate reply was appreciated. His death is said 
to have taken place in A. D. 1276, and the shrine was first 
built by his grandson in A. D. 1330. It was, however, prac- 
tically rebuilt, at great expense, by one of the saint’s fol- 
lowers as late as A. D. 1780. The guardians of the shrine 
are Shids, and they declare that the Shams, after whom the 
shrine is named, is called Shams Tabrez by mistake, the real 
cognomen being Tap-rez or Heat-giving.” The legends con- 
necting the saint with the sun are thus described by Cun- 
ningham :— 

‘Th al legends about Shams Tabrez, but all 
in attributing iia groné heat of Multan to the direct iia wenise of the 
saint, in causing the sun to approach nearer to Multén than to other 
parts of the earth. One of the stories is related by Burnes, who 
calls him “‘ Shams-i-Tabrezi, » saint from Bagdad, who is believed to 
have performed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This 7 
as the is told, was flayed alive for his pretensions. He had 
long his bread in the city, and in his h r caught o fish, 
which he held up to the sun and brought that luminary near enough 
to roast it, This established his memory and ivocal fame on a 

r . The natives to this fay attribute heat of Multén, 
which is proverbial, to this incident.’’ According to another version, 
the saint had begged for food through the city in vain, and when he 


dying from hunger he pra to the sun in his anger: ‘O sun 
abou oe is ‘Shaue, sd Rig se is Shams, come down and punish 


ir i ity.’ The sun at once 
aco agg ple tne ‘on sv tonne been greater than that 
of any other place. Another version attributes the prayer of the saint 
to the persecution and taunts of the people, who used to disturb and 
worry him when he was at his devotions.’ 

A similar tale is given in Malcolm’s History of Persia 
(1829, ii, 282). but without special reference to Multdn; and 
Maleolm describes this saint as one of the sect of Sufis. The 
attendants at the shrine of Ram Tirath, it may be noted, 
have similar tales regarding Keshpuri and connect the Hindw 
and the Muhammadan saints together, The building of Shams 


‘Tabrez is thus described by Cunningham :— 


©The main body of the tomb is a sqnare of 34 feet side, and 30 feet 
in height, surrounded by 9 verandah with seven openings on each side. 
‘Above this it takes an octagonal shape, and is surmounted/by a hemis- 
pherical dome covered with glazed xky-Hlue tiles. The whole height is 


62 feet... T could. not learn. the date of Shams-i-Tabrez himself, as the 
* Curzon’s Persia, Vol. 1, p. 519. 
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people of Multdén are pro: ignorant of everything, except certain CHAPTER Iv. 
silly miraculous stories of their seints. But the building itself can- —_ 
mot be earlier than the time of the Mughals; and the le them- Places of in- 
selves say it is not quite 200 years old. Portions of walls are ‘terest, 
anterited with patterns in glazed tiles, but the colours are chiefly ; 

and white, with a perfectly even surface, which betrays a late age. Shaws Tabrez. 

¢ ate however, many fragments of glazed tile work of an earhe 
let intd, the gateway and walls of the saree eS court-yard, 
which, accordirig to the people, belonged to the old origi tomb of the 
saint, which is referréd to the time of “Tughal Badshah ’' 
by some, and to a much earlier date by others.’ 

Mr. Eastwick in Murtay’s Handbook adds :— 

_.* To the left of the entrance is a small square building, dignified 
with the name of the Imambérah. Low down in the wall is inseribed : 
“The slave of God Mian died 7th of Muharram 7282, AH.” (A.D. 
12865), On one of the alcoves in the corridor is heart of a deep blue 
colatit; with ‘‘O God” in the centre and near it a panja, oe haat 
well painted. There are two inscriptions on the door of the tomb in 
Persian of 12 and 14 lines, respectively, in praise of the saint.’ 

South of the tomb of Shams Tabrez is the Am Khas aq Khes and 
garden, so called, because in the days of Shahzdda Murad neighbourbood. 
Bakhsh, son of Shih Jahin, the public receptions were held 
here, private receptions being held in the fort. This was 
a rere favourite place of Diwin Séwan Mal, who used to 
hold his kutcherry here, and who did a good deal to beautify 
the surroundings. Tt was here that Sdwan Mal was assassi- 
nated, and it was to this place that his son Mulréj fled when 
Agnew was attacked outside the Sikhi gate of the fort. The 
old buildings haye been made into the tahsil, and a large 
part of the grounds are now a public garden, maintained by 
the municipality. North of the tahsil are the stallion stables 
and the ground on which the annual horse fair is held. To 
the west are the remains of a Wahabi mosque. To the south 
is the Zabardast Khan garden, which includes a disused 
swimming bath, and is also maintained by the municipality. 

.. To the east of the tehsil, on the north side of the Lahore 

road, is the , or cenotaph of Pivés Séwan Mal, which 

is gaaintained by the family with the aid of @ small grant 

of revenue. To the south of this and east of the tabsfl is 

the keane ot Hifiz Muhowaad Tauri! a holy man, who 

died in A.D. There is a curious legend which identifies 
the disciples of this saint as the spiritual counterparts of 
the temporal, power for the timo being. In 1848-49, for 
instance so long as Munshi Ghulam Husain, the disciple of 
Muhammad Jamal, was alive the rule, of Diwan Mulraj pre- 
vailed; but when this man had been shot by a British soldier, 
the city ¢apitulated to the Epglish next day. A little to 
the north of Shams Tabrez is @ curious shrine in a garden 
known as the shrine of Sakhi Shéh Habib. Shah Habib is 
said to have been the alias of no less a person than Sultén 
Shéh Shuja, the son of Shéh Jahén, who when he disappear 
ed from public Jife jp said to pave settled down yo UMAR 


2m Le at 


Jogmaya. 


Totla Mai. 
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as a fakir. The shrine is connected with the somewhat dis- 
reputable Rasil Shahi sect of fakirs. 

To the south of the railway about 4 miles south of Mul- 
tan is Suraj Kund, a celebrated tank and shrine. Although 
the brick work of the tank was built by Diwdén Sawan Mal, 
and the adjoining building even later, the spot itself has been 
one of considerable sanctity from a very remote period, and the 
legends regarding it interweave in a curious way, the stories of 
the two forms of Hindu worship for which Multan has been so 
famous, viz., that of the Sun and that of Vishnu in the form 
of Narsingh. The tale is that when Vishnu appeared as a 
Man-Lion to tear up the tyrant Hirnakhash, his anger was 
so hot that all the gods came down to earth to appease him, 
and the place where they alighted was an old haunt of the 
Sun deiiy, situated where the tank of Suraj Kund now stands. 
The mohant and his disciples are Bairdgis, and they have 
tales connecting the site with Keshopuri, the Hindu Shams 
Tabrez, to whom reference has been made above. There is 
a very fine garden attached to the shrine, and the place is 
maintained partly by the aid of a perpetual grant of land 
revenue from Government. It is a common resort of Hindus 
from the city, and there are two large annual fairs here in 
winter and one in summer. 

On the road between Suraj Kund and the city one crosses 
the Wali Muhammad canal by a bridge, which was a strate- 
gic point of some importance during the operations of 
1848-49. Further on, to the west of the road, is a kacha 
tank, known as Chandar Kund, or the Moon’s tank. Near 
this also, but on the west of the road, is the mound of Mulla 
Mauj, who is said to have been the first Muhammadan saint 
to come to Multén. Nearer the city, on the east side of the 
road, is the shrine of Jogmaya, which marks the spot where 
Devi tarried when the gods came down to appease the angry 
Narsingh. In Aurangzeb’s time there was only a platform 
here, where goats were offered; but new buildings were made 
in the Pathén times, and these were much improved in the 
days of Sawan Mal. There is a story that when the shrine 
of Totla M4i was destroyed (see below), the lights of that 
shrine moved over of themselves to the shrine of Jogmaya, 
and these lights are the chief object of devotion at Jogmaya 
at the present day. 

The shrine of Totla M4i used to stand on the west side 
of the Suraj Kund road, on the immense mound. which there 
marks one of the early traditional sites of Multén city, 
There is an old couplet which runs— 

Hingl4j pachham Shastri. Totla ghar Multén 

Nagarkot Dukh-bhanjni tfnon deo pardhén; 
which is being interpreted: ‘There are three goddesses 
of fame: ‘Shastri in Hingl4j of the west; Totla whose home, 
is Multén, and Dukh-bhanjni in Nagarkot. ‘ 
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In the days of Aurangzeb an attempt was made to turn CHAPTER IV. 
thé temple into a mosque, whereupon the goddess walked out Ficus ot in. 
and jumped into the adjoining well, still known as the Murat- tevtet. 
wila wall. The pujdri of the shrine was, however, some- " 
what of a physician, and having cured the king’s son of an Totls Mé. 
internal pain, he got leave to take the image out of the 
well and convey it to a small honse in the city. The pre- 
sent shrine, which is near the Haram gate, inside the city, 
was begun in Sikh times when Badan Hazari was kardar. 


A short distance to the north of the civil station, on Sara Midni. 
the Raéjghdt Road, is the shrine of Shah Ali Akbar in Sura 
Midni. The two buildings at the shrine are finely situated 
amidst a grove of trees, and are profusely decorated with 
coloured tiles. The saint was a descendant of Shah Shams- 
ud-din; and his disciples and descendants inhabit the adjoin- 
ing village. There was a good gleal of commerce between 
this village and Kabul in the days of Durrani sovereignty, 
and this is said to be reflected in the architecture of the 
houses, which so resembles that of Kabul, that Sura Midni 
is often spoken of as ‘a mohalla of Kabul’. There is a 
considerable fair in the neighbourhood on the day of the 
Baisékhi., 

Toramma Town. 


The present town of Tulamba appears to have been pre- Tulamba 
ceded by at least two previous sites, one of which was at 
the huge mound known as ‘‘ Mani Sher’, a mile or so to 
the south-east of the present town, and the other among 
the ruins which extend immediately to the west. Local tra- 
dition ascribes the foundation to one Raja Tal, a descendant 
of Raja Salivéhan of Sidlkot, from whom the fort was called 
‘Tal Ubha’ (or Northern Tal); others, with a shade less 
of improbability, say ‘“‘ Tul Uhha ” (the Northern Fort). 
Whether Tulamba is, as Cunningham suggests, the “ yepiov 
Oxvpov xa) rerevryiopuévoy.”. taken by Alexander, or, as Masson 
suggests, the “Bpoaysdvev wédce” also taken by the same 
conqueror, is a qtestion somewhat difficult of solution; the 
distances given heing rather in favour of the former con- 
jecturs, while the fact that the city is still a stronghold of 

Ms is to some extent in favour of the latter. There 
is a tradition that it was taken by Mahmud of Gazni, but 
its first appearance in actual history is during the invasion 
of Tamerlane, who himself in his Memoirs gives the following 
account of his capture and sack of the city (October 1898) :— 

. “When T arrived at tke city of Tulamba T pitched my eamp at 
the hank of the river. Tulamba jr: ahout seventy miles from Mnitén. 
On the same day the Syads, and ’Ulama, and Sheikhs, and chief men 
and rulers of Tulamba came out to meat me, and enjoyed the honour 
of kissing my stirrup. As sincer’ ity was clearly written on their fore 

» every one them, acco’ rding to his rank, was distinguished 
ty marks of my princely favs ur. SG ET: AES 


= 
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Saturday, the Ist of the month Safar in the plain which lies before 
the fortress of Tulamba. My Wazirs had fixed the ransom of the 
people of the city at two lakhs of rupees, and appointed collectors; but 
as the Syads, who are family and descendants of our Lord ea 4 
mad, the chosen, and the "Ulama of Islam, who are the heits of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them be blessings and peace), had 
always in wy court been honoured and treated with reverence and 
respect, I gave orders now that & ransom was about to be levied from 
the citizens of Tulamba, that whatever was written against the names 
of the Syads and ‘Ulama should be struck ont of the account, and I 
sent them away, having filled their hearts with joy and triumph by 
presents of costly dresses of honour and Arab horses, A reinforcement 
‘of troops arrived about this time, so that my troops became more 
numerous than the tribes of ants and locusts, causing scarcity of pro- 
visions, so that there was # dearth of grain in my camp, though the 
58 a had quantities. Since o part of the ransom, consisting of btoin, 
not yet been callected, and since my troops Were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, | ordered that the citizens should 
make payment in grain instead of money; bat they persisted in 
storing up their corn, totally regardless of the sufferings of my troops. 
‘he hungry Tatars, making » general assault upon them like ants and 
locusts plundered an enormous number of granaries, so numerous, 
indeed, as to be incalculable, and according to the text, “ Vevily 
kings when they enter a city utterly ruin it,” the kh y Tatars 
ned the hands of devastation in the city till a rumour of the havoc 
ey were making reached me, I ordered the Syads and Tawachis to 
| the troops from the city, and commanded that whatever corn and 
other property had been plundered should be taken as an equivalent 
for so much ransom. At this time it was represented to me that some 
of the chief zaminddrs of the environs of Tulamba, at the time when 
Prince Pir Muhammad was marching on Multén, had presented them- 
selves before him, walking in the path of obedience and submission, 
but when they had received their dismissal, and returned to. their 
own home, they planted their feet.on the highway of contumacy and 
rebellion. I immediately gave orders to Amir Shah Malik and to 
Sheikh Muhammad, the son of Aiku, Timur, to march with their 
tumans and keshuns agaist these rebels, and to inflict condign 
punishment upon them. Amir Shah Malik and Sheikh Muhammad 
taking a guide with them, instantly commenced their march, and har- 
ing arrived at the jungles in which these wretches, forsaken by fortune, 
had taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the junglo slew 
two eosens e sr! od Recon ein with their : sabres, 
of captives their women and children, and returned with® 
par booty a bine: buffaloos, ond other property. When on ¢ hs 
victorious return they displayed in’ my sight the spoils they Had won, 
I ordered to tnake a general distribution to the soldiers. “When my 
see ane ihe un of Baten Took Oo Yon ie te ete ant ae 
* BY, Safar m » in tho. sti 
from Talimbect ial amy foot in the. stirrup and marched 


re The statement made in Dow’s. translation of - Firishta” 
(i.,°487) that the fort. was left untouched -beesuse its ‘capture® 
would have delayed Tamerlane’s. progress «does not seem’ to” 
be supported by. the original. The ‘city, ‘however, seems “to” 
have continued in existence, and its removal to its present)” 
or at any rate to another, site is ascribed to a change in 

the course of the river in the days of Mahmud Khan, ‘Langah, 
at re hegi ing 5h the Hipeera century. Tulamba appears 

in, the egends as the scene of adventure. experienced - 
with a thag by Guru Nanak. The city is mentioned as one 

ab the wahalsof Multin Sirkar in tho aye of kbar, “thd” 
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in Sh4h Jahadn’s time it was the site of one of the serdis on CHAPTER IV. 
the road between Lahore and Multén. This serdi is said Sisces te 
to have been cut away by the river in A. D. 1750. The terest. 
city was looted by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, in one of his in- 
cursions, but recovered prosperity under Sharif Beg, after- 
wards Naib-Ndzim of Multan, who built (about 1759 A. D.) 
the striking enclosure (said to have been a seréi), which still 
stands on the south-west edge of the town, and in which are 
situated the thana, school, post office and other Government 
buildings. 

The site of the old city at Maému Sher is thus described 
by Cunningham, who visited it twice :— 

“* It consisted of an open city, protected on the south by a lofty 
fortress 1,000 feet square. The outer rampart is of earth, 200 feet 
thick, 20 feet high on the outer face, or ‘aussebraie, with a second 
rampart of the same height on the top of it. Both of these were 
originally faced with large bricks, 12 by 8 by 24 inches. Inside tho 
rampart there is a clear space or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surround- 
ing an inner fort 400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in height, and in 
the middle of this there is a square tower or castle, 70 feet in height, 
which commands the whole Space. The numerous fragments of bricks 

about, and the still existing marks of the courses of the bricks 
in many places on the outer faces of the ramparts, confirm the state- 
ments of the people that the walls formerly faced with brick. 

The traveller Masson, who was here about 1827 A. D., 
writes— 

“ Another march brought us to the neighbourhood of Tulamba, 
surrounded by ves of date trees and, to appearance, a large, 
populous and walled-in town. I did not visit it, for, although we 
stayed three or four days in its nei bourhood, I fell sick. Close to 
our camp however, the ruins of a mud fortress with walls and 

un y huge and thick. I cannot call to mind the name it 

And he proceeds to identify the fortress (the Mémé 
Sher mound) with the Brahman city of Arrian. 
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BALLAD OF THE MULTAN CAMPAIGN, 1548-49. 





By Sobha, 10m of Fatt, Bilock, of Wahi Téjewdla, Tatsil Sh ujdbdd, who died 
about 1570 A. D. at the age of 60.* 


Angrezin wi chére nf kite, 
Charh Multan wi éyd. 

Wich mutébiat hazir thiye, 
Wanj Mile sis niwdya. 

Bat kahi iha, 

Phir nal Diwan aléyd. 

57a Ran a - 
Sahi mauguf kardéya. 
Ghin sipéh uthé tamaém/i, 
Sat ghat mulk pardya, 


Akhyus nahin adil mekon til jitti, 
Sahib jiwen farmayé. 
Hukm kité Angrezin 
Mile charh kar shahr phirdyé. 
Dekhan nal khangdéhan de 
Sahib Mile kanin puchhwéyd. 
Eh gumbad kihdn nishénién? 
Ithan kain eh naqsh bandyd? 
Akhyus eh hin khangéhan pirén didn 
Jinhéin he Multan banéyé. 
Gaf he khak chumendi har ka 
Jo Subé ithe 5 

fim karesén gumbad 


Akhyus khaki 
Jo main hik gurz chaldyd, 


Diwanaé h4 aswér pakhf{ da 
Rakhke 4 sawiyé. 
Angrez ulériyé ch&bak 
Ghor& Mile dahon dauréyé. 
Barchhf mar sipahi iaweiod 


Wenda nazar na dyad. 
Thf zakhmi Angrez gus. 
Wal dere dahon sidhayé. 

Diwan fya wich khane de 
Jain musaddf kul sadiyé. 


Akh handobast badho kéf changf, 
tr farmiyé. 


TIwen ghamzado 
Wer rakhan main shihdn nl, 
Bhéarf jang ghazab da chayé. 
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ASP = See 


& fs, eo 


The 


ish 
a made an attempt, 


precept ating 


. Take away all 


Yield up the realm which is no longer 


He said to them: ‘I cannot 
Even as the Sahib hath spokes "7" 


The English gave the . 
Mila mounted and showed them the city. 
the shrines 


* — pe. made wate. 
at have come hitherto as Governors 
Have kissed the dust before them.’ 
The Englishman answered: 
the domes to dust 
With one sweep of my mace.’ 
The Diwan le on a fiery horse 
ch moved forward hefore the rest. 
The Englishman raised hi whip,t 
Thereon Miila spurred on his horse. 
A soldier aan the Englishman with bir 
and ran 
And hecame lost to sight. 
- ge caps he wennaed 
nd re quickly to camp. 
The Diwan entered his poe 
And called all his ministers, 
Said he: ‘ Give me good counsel,’ 
So spake he in his dejection. 
‘I have a feud with lions, 
T have provoked a terrible war. 


* It may be noted here that the transliteration and translation of thix ballad are on! in i 
conld doubtless be mach improved by an expert in the local dinlect. yin the roagh, and 


¢ This version of ‘the origin ‘of the outbreak is, I believe, entirely legendary. At 
every opportunity of stating his own case, and this story wns 


his trial Mi; 
nowhere hinted at throng’ out the vitelateda 


w 


ai APPENDIX 1. 
2). Hathin chhut givin, dordn, 20, ‘The reins have slipped from my hands 
Oh wel4 hath na aya. ; Ttuave let go the opportunity.” 
21. Musaddi ral salah ditti, 21. His ministers gave counse dl 
Diwan kin samjhiysa. They spake thus to the Diwan, 
22. Kit{ baras khazdna 22. ‘Thy treasury, if o; 
Khutde nahin khutéyd. Will Jast out many years. 
23. Két qilé et a 23. Thy towns and ‘torts are strong and 
Na de m ; powerful, Cast them not away in vain.’ 
24. Pakke ge amréh Gorkhe, 24. ig Or promised to remain firm by 
Rohelién bhéré chéya. 
The Rohelas _(Pathdns) took up the load 
of responsibili 
25. Hindi Singh topan de utte 25. Hindu Singh girded up his loins 
Badh kamar kar dya. And came to his guns. 
26. ean maresdn. girdin 26. ‘I shall Sty shot on shot,’ 
Je thaéin sait baché Quoth ‘ while life lasts.’ 
gr, "She sanisn age da Mee or. Mile hed ‘made be beforehand 
Behad eee erav Many preparations. 
28. D4rd oh, patthar Te eikeh, 28. Power, iron, stone, money, 
Neer: ant na =the There was no limit to them. 
29. ee Bc eabe) f, ‘grain, 29. Flour, chi sweetments, 
Peakeaiee andya. He haa collected beyond count. 
30. Qalam ‘art wich lashkar de, 30. He issued orders to the army. 
: Maw jib ché wadhfiys. He raised their allowances. 
$1. Sun sun vil ep, 31. As they pears it the soldiers screed in, 
hg The Angel of Death dr 
$2. Sora rind oe ithe 32. At the first rush people collected sotler, 
Ché A n yn. They forgot the power of ue h. 
$3. Traut gai sipth he 38. In the end their whole force 
Jinhén khar Sardar kubfyé. They sow their Chiefs seized Haha vied 
before them. 
$4. Mang amin sipahf chhntte, 84. The soldiers asked for pardon 
Thi naukar jf chhurwiri. They took service and saved their lives. 
95. Jin kin chhutifin d&kén 35. Letters were sent ad on all sides, 
Kfchaz Kalkatte déhon puchfya, A message was to Calentta. 
96. Sun Angrez hairfn thae, 36. As Boa! heard the news, the English were 
Parh likhff pur mérf. ‘As they read what was written, ther were 
full of astonishment. 
87. Is dhotf ban kardr utte 27. No one could believe it of 
Kahfn nahin ithér thahraya. This dhoti-wearine Kirdr! 
88. Takkar jhaleso hédshthan df, 38. Yon shall find vou hare offended kings, 
Fain aha fatir khindira. You that have raised this tronble. 
99. Jin kin chhitfan dékén, 39. Letters ware a t cor = all sides. 
‘Har mulkin wich sunfys. The news n every conntry. 
40, Likhfé Sahib lokfin dé 40. The "Khan rer" Baktocieen kissed ‘and 
Khén chmm chat akhfn te Mhrh. BE ges and Pat. to his eyes, 
message 
41. Bakhsh dewe ate 41. The (patina will cive j4ctrs 
Fain kul réje ktin sad Having summoned oll the Chiefs. 
42. Baf bhf bainin pose, Thee, 42. Other troops he collected 
eee khfin hnlyfyf. Much trensnre did the Khén spend, 
43. Toman mil amfle thae 43. The tumans were collected together, 
aoa kolun Khin bathéré. The Khan called them to his side. 
@. ge baj& Leriardt 44. They Cartage order 
parh Khfne man 1 e nm spake 
45. Wich Inshkar de mae Fateh 45. He made Fatch iy Sakeeraad bl 
__. Mnhammad Khfn thahréyi. The Rakhshf Scommander) of the army, 
46. Laahkey langh pi ave eatwivin 46, The Kbdn Shih promised 
a Kh&n tb farm Tha ermy woold orom ¢ river 
the 970 of the mouth kx: 
SS 


* The Gurkhac were those of Agnew’s gnarl who deserted him. The Rohelas were the Mnitén 


Pathéne. 
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Chhikian & sab beridn 
Te kul sadwaya. 
Tarftin wi Angrez de 


Langh Pir Brahim aya 

Sarwer Shéh Pir kin 
Urwadrtin Khan sadwiydé, 
He oh mard zorawar 


Jaind& he shihdn te saya. 
Lare wardin na rahsi hargiz 


Kolun phir takéya. 
Alipur jang jhalli Tibbi Sayadén 


Thi Shahid dikbay4. 

Maut piyélé ajalwdla 
Chum chat in te chaya. 
Pahla derd kiich kitone, 


T4n wanj Gawen gadam arféyé, 
Topin chhute ghubére, 

Tan wanj Shujabad kambéya. 
Fikr piyé kardrain kin 

Lang Didpotra en 

Bhanné Mohan Multan dahon 
Jain lashkar jald anayd. 
Duniin desan be sir bahin, 
Je qismat Kot bachéyé. 

Ram Rakhia te J&har Singh 
Thi mukhtari aya. 

Wanj laran parere Kot kantin 
Eh Mohan Ram alfva. 

Charh dal Singhan dé 

Tén jiwer Kot. Hassan de aya. 
Di kirdr Nonfran di 


Phir Geje 4n sundays. 

Hees Sagar topan 

Sin & bhiréya. 

Gawen kamin charh thee réwana 
Naqfra& kich wajdyd. 

Naqar& wajje Din da 

Har mulkin wich sundyd4. 

Stihin nahin zam{nén de, 

Ché Khiwand mulk dikhéys. 
Hik mard Bukhari dhro kité, 
Chit chara rare ghin dya. 

ole peee rs en topdn 

Gard ghubdr uthaya. 
Hik sére dhup malikén kin, 


Diija pani bin sukéyn. 
Hik dinh qahr dé téman tatté 
Dijs bho munjhérs. 
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But the fire of 
' them. 


arching thence they pitched thair fret 
Then went they and halted at D. 
The to roar Sane 


The Kirdrs were filled with distress 
At the oncoming of the Daudputras. 
Mohan ran_ speedily to Multén,+ 
And fetched qui thence an army. 
‘I will give you,’ he said, ‘ much wealth; 
If fate shall preserve Kot.’t 
Ram Rakhia and Jowahir Singh 
Went as his emissaries. 
‘Go and fight beyond Kot,’ 

ohan Ram. 


Quoth M: 
of the Singhs, 


an. 
Marched forth the 

Then came it to Kot a 

Thereon came Geja and gave news (io ihe 


oe orpeead) 
oO rom Gawen marched 
To the roll ok kettledrums, a dl 


Was made to be heard in all lands. 
They (the Sikhs) know not the country, 
God showed them ‘the land. 
One man, a Bukhfri Syad, deceived them 
Be led them realy d in my arnese:- 
ey came within range guns, 
The guns filled the sir with dust. 
Now eely did the heat scorch their tender 


But it also parched them from want of 
Nob: osly ;waehesiny) Sudiah bettie: beat 

(like a copper } 
the guns also distresseal 


oo __ 


The preset stage of Basti Sayadan. The Alipor montioned ix the village of that name in the 


+ Mohan was Mohan L4l, « prominent member of the Babis family, after whom the village of Mobanpar 


qBy * Kot’ is meant Shujébéa 
§ ¢.., Gurdezpar. 


vt 


Aa 


= vo 


iv 

Trut gidn mibr didn téran 
Toe arnt a rail dikbsya. 
Kehre sar de pakhi abe 


‘Kithe jamin jayd 
Tease nal ma had ralle 


Phir jin jangal of 5 
hoe 
74. Was ea x was 


karin di, 
7S Pes maul lattart 496. 
76. Mér Tiwdna tébe kitus 


Jain wanj Sayél niwsyd. 


# 2 


3 
as 
3 
i 


3 
bese 
: 
a 


ke shist chaléus gola 
eerge wich raléys. 


top Singhdn di kin 
Fe phamdde nAéy6. 
Sikh pawan kar tikh laran da 


hin wanjéyé. 
Pal ce nein banda an mérién 
wah lar di 5 
Aho bhaj laran Pathin_uthdén 
Jinhén mehn& piyd mokhfy4, 
Wah wih loran Baloch Chandie, 


fn kar insff dikhdyé. 
ate wich marin talwdrin, 


Tan gawéh karendé éyé. 


. Bhai Déd Potre wi 
= Bhér wangtin tarkdéyd. 


91. fAiwon baghvér bhedén wich pawe 
Mar agin cha léyd, 
92. Maut khomér karéran kin, 


Bhaj Singh dé lasiikar dyé. 


93. Mil eahikéri Kotwale 
Ral iho pak pakéya. ‘ 
94. Sahib! tin Singhin df wich, 
Asin wadi lod Indéva. 
95. Chal mildn Sthib lokén kin, 
Je qismat ch& bachifyé. 
6, Kunjién fn haxtir rakhione 


Pivé bodshahf séyé. 


Sie, Edienrdes. ; 
The poet's tribate to bis own tribe. 
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Broken were all the cords of love, 
The Ange! of Death displayed his coun- 
tenance. 


Of what grove were they the birds? 
In what birth-place were born? 
Their bones lay not with fathers” 


Great and Srkoeght of was the ity. 
Let me speak the praise of the English 
Of Itbit * that came by forced 

He has smitten and subdued the Tiwa 


nas, 
He had made the Sydls to bow theiz 
heads. 


Dera could not stand against him, 
The terror of his name reached Sanghar. 
He crossed the river in haste 
When he heard the roar of the . 
He rushed in haste on the Si ® 
In haste he came without % 
They surrounded the Singhs on all sides, 
They caught them like in a net. 
Fer f came on in confidence, 
And erected their batteries. 
Fateh Khan Gori girt up his lions, 
And came to the 
He aimed and fi a shot, 
He made it fall among the enemy’s guns, 
e caused the Singhs’ gun to fall 
He blew up the gunner. 
The Sikhe fought and 1 
i ‘ought and laid on gallantly. 
They plied their guns and hath toe ~ 
A glorious fight they showed. 
There rushed the Pathdns to the fight. 
Disdaining to flee. 
The apace Biloches + also fought vali- 
antiy, 
They showed their power of fighting. 
They smote with their swords amid the 


guns, 

So that they convinced the bystanders of 
their conrage. 

The Daudputras also. 

Made the enemy spring like gram in 
parching-pan. 

As a wolf among the sheep, 

So did they chase the enemy before them, 

Denth and senselessness came on the 


Kirdrs, 

When the army of the Singhs came flee- 
ing. 

The sahnkars of Kot met toge 

And came to this decision: am 

‘ In the rule of the Singhs ’ they said, 

* We have much favour shown us. 

* Come, let us meet the Sshibs 

If fate should spare us.’ 


They bronght forward the keys of the 


town, 
And Inid them before the conquerors. 


v7. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
0, 
111. 
112. 
1138. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118, 
119. 


BES 


‘ 


os kanun charh thai rawana, 


ani Deh grand. Reem 
Nikal pawe Multdnin Mila 
Ura an kharéyd, 

Ona hiré hatha wich payd. 
ree aiterk oat, 


Wal bhai Daddpotre wi 
Bhér wangin tarkay4, 


Bande te qatal 4m hii, 

Jo khas q te aya. 

Deré witn hafione, 

Tan wanj qile wich phéyé. 
Sirkarde bahtin kam 4i 

Mian kehra gin sundya. 
Muhammad Dulle Shah Mir di— 
Sir Khan dahiin pahunchdya. 
Parahn seti is kagaz de, 

Pir Jani minhiin aldyi. 
Pilius prit Farangi di, 

Sir bhar safar da chayd. 
Zaidé kul phird Khan, 

Jang tamim chardyé. 

Pakre vith haziran, 

Tan har mulkdn tin pakrayé. 
Bhin kakh sukké tandé 
Gadiwaniin chéyé. 

Chhikfaé givé sabho dan4 

Kal rukh dikhéya. 

Danewile karde mainé 

Ché Qddir agh léya. 

Rozf bhf ghal desf iho 

Jain mihrtin menh waséya. 


Jarnel kité charh mel Singhén te, 
Ay& daur tikhai. 

Akhyus turat maresin bilkul 
Gharian wich abhdi. 

Siman kitus Multdn utte 

Ae rox xivadé laf. 

Likhié Sahib lokin de 

Wanj pauhncha 34 ba jai 
Siirsat dewdén im 

Afn mane har kf. 

Fauijin kul Panjabf dfan 
Givaé pichhan hataf. 
Aganhiit ‘wich darvdwan de, 
Giyé hikmat nal lurdhf. 
Wanj pauhte shahr de nere, 
Sakht kftus werdhf. 

Dharf lagf topin df 

Dinh r&t na kadhan séhf. 
Gole pae pawan dugiire 


* Wanjan ghubfre chiff. 


Gole bhanan khéingthaén kin 
Banf razé TAhf. 

Hath hathyfr talwér pharan 
Jo akhian dise Intéf. 
Oaréhinign tamanche chhute 
Topin kamf na kif. : 
Rarchhifn te oh sfnean mfrin 
Wich wadh kar sipahf. 
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97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


108. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 
112. 
ns. 
114. 


116. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


121. 


122, 


123. 
124. 
125. 
126, 
127. 


The army marched from Kot, : 


encamped at Suraj Kund. 

Mila came out from Multan [ 

‘And pitched his camp on the hither side. 

He said he would fight tothe death, — 

He wore a diamond on his hand, 

He disch from his gun, 

He tried every device in his power. 

Then the Dandputrés also 

Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-pan 

Many were captured and slain, 

Which was clear to all, 

sta moved away their camp, 

And entered into the fort. 

Many were slain 

Whom shall I enumerate? 

Muhammad Dule Shah Mir— 

The Khan sent his head. 

As he rend this paper, 

Pir Jani spake as follows, 

He made promise to the Farangis, 

He willingly undertook the journey. 

He collected all his tribesmen, 

He sent them to the war, 

Thousands of camels were seized, 

They were seized from every country. 

Straw, grass and dried jowdér : 

Were taken up by the cart-drivers. 

All the erain was impressed, 

Famine showed its face. 

The grain-dealers grew proud, 

The Almighty raised for them the price. 

He who sends His rain on the earth, 

He will send food also. 


The general marched on the Singhs 

And rushed fiercely against them. 

He said he would utterly destroy them, 
In the twinkling of an oye. 

He made preparations against Multén, 
He came much delay. 

The letters of the Séhibs 

Had reached every quarter. 

The rulers provided supplies, 

Every one obeyed their orders. 

All the troops of the Panjabis 

Were sent back. 

Steamboats in the rivers 

Did he bring with his skill: 

He advanced near the city, 

And strictly surrounded it. 

There was a continual succession of guns, 
Dar nor night had they rest. : 
The shot fell in showers, 

On came the shrapnel. 

The shot struck the shrines of the saints, 
Such was the will of God. 

Seizing their arms and swords, 
Their aves grew red with anger. 
Carbines and pistols were 

There was no lack of guns. 
Thev strike bavonets on spears 
Rushing in, the soldiers. 


——~- 


Tagdir masit udai dirin, 
Si thién hawai. 

130. Gore wi lar pawan xore 
431. Bhaj bha; pawan agdhdn to 

J awan 

Jiwen kare patang tikhai. 
2. Luk Kol ni ehhutt, 
188, That Kharsh Leake Multént, 
Rulli j4 baja, = 
134. cobhs skkt wens Mile Inin baithe 
185, 


wer kul thins Mule kun baithe 
Sab sipah sadsi, 
Akhyus was kitum bahtere, 


1386 
137. 
188. Bal jued al ation ditts 
. jaw4b si 

Kalhe sir te 4 ‘ 
189. Théf salah ofan wichh iwen, 

Milan jihin nahin kaf 
140. Wanj khare Satis ds agin, 


Gal wich 
141, Bakhsh de Lege niekon, 
Main hain pur 
142. Eh moulk "sar nik ters, 
ize Tun hain da séin 


» ‘Thi bandé jalesén terd, 
Je tin e tan qaiddn jind bachdi. 
Lek Sahib 
— gal thé farmdi. 

145. Gidi thf kiyon eres Mila, 

y Karen ha pher laré 

146. Akhyus nahi adler ics mekon 
Babi nél karan laraf. 

147. azir Amir mere i fwen 
Phik limbf ag lf 

248. Jarnol ye oe zail Mile kin, 
rq fha farms 

149, Mal khaozdna ‘saute dunffin 


Eekha de ithain. 
150. Akhyus main ham bichéra Stba. 
eens 


fie 
< 
Bee 


BaD D ‘sa af al posh. de 
‘a m n 

Mihanat ghinan sawéf, 

Jo isbéb sipahfin de 

Ob gai ae ithan lutdf. 

Kaf rathe kaf 

Kaji ladhe nahin kithdin. 


8 2 


3% @ 


tin gunéh hin sir tere, 
Miulé chhute kahfn addi. 
id hisse Landan 

alsf nal tikhé{. 
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139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149, 


150, 
161. 


153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 


Fate exploded the powder in the mosque 
The bricks flew in the air 
The white soldiers too fought valiantly, 
Fioreaiy di they a aoe tae ponents 
on ir op 
al tly Br a kite mounts in the air. 
one esca: hiding 
Sehe, the Shite soldiers, 
_ people of Multan were ruined, 
wandered from place to place. 
Moe was stri surrounded, 
And enclosed in his fort. 
Mula sent for “all his brothers, 
He called all his robe $e 
He said: ‘I have made much effort, 
But with no success. 
In this hour of adversity, 
o will now be my spore ee oh 
The soldiers refused abso! 
Retribution came on his head alone. | 
In their faithlessness this was the decision 
That there was naught save surrender 
He went and stood before the Sahib. 
With his cloth round his neck. 
* For the sake of God,’ he said, ‘ Forgive: 
I have sinned and committed wrong. 
This land Fal thine > e land is thine, 
Thou art the Lord of all lands. 
T shall be thy slave, 
If thon save me from prison,’ 
The Genera! and Lake Sahib* 
Then spake as follows :— 
‘Why hast thou surrendered, Mila? 
Thou shouldst have fought again’ 
He said: ‘It is not fitting for me 
To fight with the Sshibs 
It is my Wazirs and Amirs, 
Who have blown up this fire.’ 
The General imprisoned Miila, 
And spoke as follows :— 
‘ Of thy goods and treasures, wealth and 


Y 2 
Give herewith an account.’ 

He said: ‘I was only « poor Governor, 
The Kingdom was Ranjit's. 

The country was on lease, 

T paid the revenue year by year, 

What else there was, on purchase of arms. 
Tt was all spent in eee 

And the goods of the soldiers, 

These have been plundered, 

Some have fled, some have escaped, 

Of others re is no trace. 

They came to earn a livelihood, 

And they have earned death.’ 

The Gonaral replied: ‘Great is thine 


offen: 
Mala, es can’st thou he pardoned? 
T have written to London. 
will come spedily.’ 


Answer 





Ealward Lake, afterwants Financial Commissioner, was then attached to. and practically iw 


© Lieatonant 
command of, the Bah (walpar Contingent. 


& 
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Jo Kampani da 4si likhié, 
Nan jdnesun til tain. 
Ting rakhe Multén di Kampani, 


Bhdle nit idaéhin. 

Jindé an dikhdélo Mulé, 
Ik war ithéin. ‘ 
Dhoti ban Kardr wanjdyé 
Ande Ahi Kitab ni Séin. 
Dekho khel ih dadhe Rab di, 
Wasdfén ujar gidn ni jain, 
Hun aman zamina dyd he, 
Ral khedan shinh te gain. 
Jo kuchh guzrié mulke andar, 
Sobha akh sunain. 
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158. 
159. 


160. 
161. 


162. 
163. 
1s. 


Whatever order the Com i 
Taball not know for a time. ig 


n 
It is always looki 
‘ Bring Mila and 
For once here.’ 
God_ has destroyed the dhoti-wearing 


Kirar. 
He has brought us People of the book. 
Behold this sport of the Almighty, 
How our populous cities are laid waste. 


in this direction, 
him to us alive, 


APPENDIX II. 
SPECIMENS OF SANADS. 


che al, ants are printed here as specimens of the manner 
in ok prone’ Sane of land revenue were fixed at various periods 
under na 


Sawap cranrep sy Munamwap Dana Surxon, parep A.D. 1650, 


Chin dar abédaéni wa mémUri-i-pargana Alampur Panéh ihtimam- 
i-tamim ast, bindbarén Mavza-i-Ydsufpur wa Gardezpur muta'lliqa 
marhime maghfire Shaikh Abdul Jalil az qardr-i-nakdi sar-i-biga 
do rupaye dar kharif Kéel wa yak nim rupaye dar rabi’ Bijel ba 
‘amal dardmada wa az dyanda fasli kharif Bijel siyédat wa nakdbat- 
ae Shaikh Muhammad Réji wa Sayad Muhammad wald Sayad 

‘ath Muhammad muta'llige ré guedshtand; chunénchi tamassuk ba 
oubr-i-khud nawishta dédand; wa chtin ba qazée Rabbani tughidni-i-4b 
zam{in-i-mudzidt mazkir gharqéba shuda wa muzdriin az bedilf aksar 
mutafarrika gashta wa ba’ze ki manda 4nér niz rahe ba firdr ma 
nibédand; bindbar baqa-e-abédini wa kiféyat-isirkér wa tassatti 
ridéya hawdle khddiman-i-azmati pansh iffat-dastg4h mahal-i-kalin 
koch Abdul Jalil bint Shah Abdulfatteh Gardezi as ibtidée fasl kharif 
Bijel haw4la namdéda shud; ki ba imd4d-i-tukhm wa ena tah mawdziat 
r& &bad sizad wa ba kirdr-i-bahdwali chahdéram hissa yak hissa diwan 
wa se hissa r’idyé wa chakdér mugarrar namiida shud, wa naishakar 
wa pambna sar-i-biga do rupaya wa manza Jalfipur waghaira oml-i-ma- 
mil ba hal daéshta shud; ba&yad ki ba khatir jama’ dar taraddud wa 
abddani sai’ baligh namdyand ki fasl ba fas! wa sdl ba 84] mnffiq-i- 
kirdrdéd-i-sadr bdzydft namtida khwéhad shud, wa ba illst-i-kankdt wa 
topa bakhshi wa hech waja’ musthimat na khwéhad shud, mnaéfiq hast 
bid ba amal khwahad dardmad—Insh’alla ta’ alla az fn kan} wa qirdr 
tafdwat wa tajéwaz na khwéhad shud. Tahrfr ul térikh 21 Shahre 
Muharram ul-harém San 30. 


Translation. 


As we are anxious for the extension of cultivation in the pargana 
of Alampur Panah and the villages of Yusafpur and Gardezpur, be- 
longing to the late Sheikh Abdul Jalil were assessed at a cash rate 
of Rs, 2 per bigha in the kharif of the Turkish year of the Sheep and 
Re. 1-8-0 per bigha in the rabi of the year of the Ape, and as the 
right reverend Sheikh Raju and Syad Muhammad, son of Svad Fateh 
Muhammad, have resigned the said lands with effect from the 
kharff of the “ vear of the Ape ” and have written a deed to this effect 
and signed it with their seal, and as God has pleased to flood the said 
villages with excessive inundations, and the tenants have mostly fled 
in despair, and they that remain are ready for flight; there. 
fore, in order to establish cultivation and to benefit the Gor- 
ernment and to comfort the subjects of Government, the said 
villages are entrusted to the honorable widow of | the said 
Abdul Jalil with effect from the kharif of the year of the 
Ape”? so that she may bring the said Innds into cultivation by 
grants of seed and tak&vi; and a fourth share of the prodnce shall he 
due to Government and three shares to the cultivators and the chakdér: 
and sugarcane and cotton shall pay Rs. 2 per bicha, and in Talilpur, 
&c,, the present arrangements shall continue. The grantees shonld, 
therefore, exert themselves confidently in bringing the land under 
cultivation. Payment shall he made every harvest and every year 
sceording to the above agreement, and no kind of exaction shall he 
made in the form of appraisement, or the patwfri's topa ”? or any 

cess: payment shall be according to the actuals. Plense God 
there shall be no deviation of any kind from the above deed and 
agreement, Written on 2ist Moharram in the 30th year of 
the reign fof Shah Jahén}. 





vin 


APPuNDIX II. ix 


Parra cranrep sy Diwan Caanp (a Kannan or tae Nawan or Bana- 
watrun) m A.D. 1816. 


Chin darbéb mazfd wa afmini taraddud ta’allugdt muta’llaga 
Ldlwéh ihtimém tamén in-waqt Rai Mul Chand 


ast, -W: 
Monghio wa Isra Mal Gajwaini darkhwdst namidand ki agar patta 
dahna chih ba sighs istamrér dar zamin banjar ghairdébdd waqi'a Kot 
fla Bahdwalwth az Sirkdr daulat-emadér marhamat 
shawad, mash&r-un-ileh ba kharch mubligh az khud yak dahne chah 
dar zamin i mazkdr nau ihdés kundnida dbdéd{ i dn ba amal drad; 
lihdza hasb ul hukm haziir 4l4 wa afztinf mahsul sarkar i 4lé wa rafah{- 
yat riéya madd i nazar dashta min ibtiddi fasl-i-rabi Sijkdnel sal 1223 
fasli chundn qirér yaft ki mubligh 14 rupaye istamrdr s4l tam4m chah 
mazkér chundnchi 9 rupaye dar fasl-i-rabi wa 5 rupaye dar fasl-i-kharif 
babat pamba ddnaddér be sharat abdéd{ chéh{ wa bidand 25 bigha 
mazru’dt dar fasli rabi wa 5 bigha dar fas! i kharif baibat pamba 
ddnadér dar Sirkér i 414 bdz yaft ‘khwéhad shud. Agar mazri’dt 
chéh mazkir zidda az sharah marqim ul sadar ax rie zabti bardyad, 
waja taufir i 4n mijib sharah ta’alluqa néla Sirdérwih dar Sirkdr i 
4l4 bazyéft khwihad shud. Wa ma'malat jawdri waghaira har ijnds 
sailéba wa jhalér dar zamin ahta chih mazkir ab4d shawad snildba ba 
qirér 5 hissa wa jhaldr ba qirdr shasham Rep, bed waza’ rahkdm nisff 
kestir dar iwaz taraddud{ ba ma’ abwab.....’ arch wazani ba mashdr- 
un-ileh mujawwaz; nisfi kasir wa mahsil ba ma’ abwéb khareh 
waghaira dafa’at mujib shara bar bast ta’alluka mazktr dar sirkar i 
dla baxyéft khwahad shud. Bayad ki mashdrin-ileh ba khatir jama’ 
abadi i chah ba’ amal drad. #Inshd’alla te’alla ax in qaul wa iqrér 
taffwaz xarra na khwahad yait. Tahrir ba térikh ghurra mh i 
Shabdéan, 1231 Hijri. 
Translation. 

With a view to the extension of cultivation in the territories of 
LAlwaéh, and whereas at this time Rai Mul Chand, Mo and 
Amra Mal, Gajwani, represent that, if a patta be gran to them 
by Government for one well in perpetuity in the uncultivated land 
of Kot Haji appertaining to the Bahawalwah Canal they will at 
their own expense construct and bring into use a well in the said 
land; therefore, in accordance with superior orders, and in view of 
the increase of the Government revenue and the comfort of the lieges, 
it is hereby determined, with effect from the rabi of the year of the 
Mouse, i.¢., tho Fasli year 1223, that there shall be paid in perpetuity 
to Government a sum of Rs. 14 per annum,—Rs. 9 in the rabi and 
Rs, 5 in the kharff (for cotton)—on condition of the cultivation 
being by well alone and of there being 25 bighas of cultivation in 
the rabi and 5 bighas of entton in the kharif. If the cultivation of 
the said well exceeds by measurement at any time the abovementioned 
limits, the excess portion shall pay to Government at the rates [of 
batai] fixed for the Sirdarwiéh territory. And such jowar, ete., as 
may be cultivated on the said woll by flow or lift from the eanal 
shall pay to Government at the rate of one-fifth for flow and one-sixth 
for lift. After deducting the tenant’s share, half kastir shall bo taken 
by the lessee in return for his expenses on cultivation, together with 
the cesses and deductions on crops other than grain crops. The other 
half of the kastir and the owner’s share shall go to Government, 
together with cesses, deductions, dues, ete., necording to the established 
rate prevailing in the said territories. Let the lessees, therefore, set 
themselves confidently to bring the well into nse; and please God 
there chall be no deviation whatever from the terms of this deed and 
promise. Dated the Ist of Shaban, A.H. 1231 (A.D. 1816). 

Parra ornanten ny Diwan Motnas (A.D. 1846). 

Chin tawajjuh khatir sirkér-i-4l4 barfhi mazid dbddi ta’alluaa 
Shuja’sbad mutasarraf shud darin-wila Chaudhri Mohan Lal dm 
athir karda ki qitta zamfn mutasil Chah Khandawala wdqia’ mauza 
Bangala wirén wa banjar mutliq uftéda; agar patta istamréri ba sicha 
ihsin az sarkér marahmat shawad nid dar zamin m r chth nan 
ghdas karda abfd tawdnam sfkht. Chin dar mazfd ébadf intifé sirkir 
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ast nazar barin ddéshta mubligh 12 ru sil tamdim siwéi nilsiyén 
wa naishakar ieee jéiz karda; agar drdzi bar 
chéh mazkir siwii ziraiat wa jawér bajri waghaira a 


; 


( Dar rabi’ 26 bigha 
Rakba qarér + Dar kharif—az ghalgi 13 bigha; az kdsht vanwar 
‘ 7 bighs muif 


Kasht sabzi tarkéri ba qarér panjam hissa bilé kharch. 
Tahrir 4 Mah Jeth, Sambat 1902. 
Translation. 


Whereas the Governingnt is anxious for the increase of cultivation 
in the taluka of Shujdbdd ‘and whereas Chaudhri Mohan Lal has come 
and declared that a certain plot of land near the Khandawala well 
in Mauza Bangéla is deserted and entirely uncultivated, and 
if a fixed were granted by the Gpvernment on favorable terms, 
he would be able to bring the land intd cultivation by building a new 
well in, and as the extension of cultivation is the profit of 
Government, in consideration thereof a fixed rent of Rs. 12 per 
annum, exclusive of indigo and sugar, is hereby sanctioned: and it 
is hereby laid down that if the lessee, in addition to the cultivation 
of wheat, jowar, bajra, etc., shall in the area covered by the lease, 
cultivate indigo and sugar, he shall pay batdi thereon at the rate of 
one-seventh; and the deductions for cultivation expenses shall be at 
the ordinary village rate; and rice will be divided at the rate of one- 
sixth. The lessee should start fearlessly on the cultivation of the land 
by constructing the well, and this present lease shall come into 
operation. The scale of forced labour for canals is fixed at the rate 
adopted for new cultivation, i.¢., the first year nil, and afterwards half 
ra 


E 


Fixed payments Rs: 12 Rabi Rs. 7, revenue Rs. 6, cesses Re. 1. 
per Pea enatig { Kharif Rs. 5, revenue Rs. 4, cesses Re. 1, 


b t 
y bial f ? 


Vegetables to pay one-fifth bat4i after deducting expenses, 
Written on the 4th Jeth, Samba: 1999. 
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Muitén. Shujibéd. Lodhran, 


Kabirwala. 


Mails. 





L—VILLAGES SAMED APTER PERSONS. 


A—Afler the founder or sear relation. 


Naurangabdd. Sherpur. Adamwihan. j Mubkamimwadpo' 
Bast: Ratta, Todarpar, Wah Diwéa | Midopur, 
Zebdipur. Mabra. Wali Serai tidbu. 
Baugniwdla, Wabi Bakbar. | Lahori. Khara Shahd- 
Kbanpur, Wahi Sawdya, | Malikper. mad 
Réjépar, Kivoarpar. Raodabpur. (Jovgal of 
Mottital, Shojatpar. Jalalabad, Shahamad}, 
Iniiyatpur, Shujabad. Amrok, Gagras Ka- 
ur, (Nawab Shaja | Alnwibun, ban dur-Ja- 
Jhok Lachmi | Khan). Jas, héniin. 
Nariya. Nasirpur. Ruknper. Gagra—river 
Jabéngirdvad. Panjani, Baébdpur. bend.) 
Babé wal pur- | Mchanpur. Jalilpar. Mcnganwila. 
Sukba (founder Manjba Kotla 
and son), Hamelwila, 
Gola. 
Gulpur, 
Lal Kamal. 
Mohammad 
Sai. 
Gogras, 
Gulbar, 
Channa Shah- 
biz (two 
persons), 
B—After a tenant, serean? oF agent 
phos Udowsbi. Gadpur Rotls, 
Kot!i Chakar. | Wabi Ratns- | Rukanwala. 
Safawabes, Ragirpur. 
Kandewahbi, 


C.—4fter a local ruler official or jagircar. 


Akbarpar, Dairdpur. Babéwalgarb. | Akil, 
Alamgir. Ghézipar. Amirpur. Sarddrper. 
Muzsffardbéd. 8i rabid, Saifpur. 
Agharkhani, Mankot. 
Gar.ezpur 
(Jégirdar). 





Handola, 
Starifa. 
Chaténi. 
Fattebpur, 
Darorwé ban. 
Balendpar, 
Ganbri. 
Shabjabin. 
Luddan, 
Mailsi. 
Tedar, 
Kembar, 


Padda. 
Mungandeb 
Chaj yudeb. 


Chak, 
Bazsi. 


Kaura. 


Shergerh, 
Khorrampur, 
Ler 32% 
arampur, - 
Ala og 
Mu pur. 
Ghaaspour, 





** 
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D—After holy persons and raints. 


Babéwali. Alipur, Mubammadpury Ksbirwdla. Bahdéwalwih. 
Khera. Awmdoullépur, | Shabo Tahir. | Mamdal, Zarin. 
Pir Tenpnn. Shab Musa, Shah Dinydl. | Diwan. 
Mahdipor. Jaldlpur, Abdal Hakim. | Chawali. 
Sher Shab. Abu Said, Jodbpur, Masaikh, + 
Makhdum Rashid, |  otla Shab, MAi Ss poran, 
Pir Mabbab. Kasul. Hosi. 
Hab:ba Syal Ghauspur. Sabz Gidar 
(Saint's and | Mir Hossain. (Gidar—tribe 
founder's names,)| Midnpur, Sabs-Mubam- 
Heléiwala mad sabz a 
(spiritust saint). 
teachers). ! 
B.— Miseeliancens. 
Taraf Mobirik. Wabi Rajn | Past: Séwan, | Salih Shab. 
Taraf tsmdil, Ram Hajréuwéli Manvur Mirali 


Taraf Sidho | (purchaser). | (lamuircars), | (lambardar,), 
Hiesam 


(Lamberdér). 
BKui-batti. 
Matti-batti. 
Me ngi-hatti. 
Mari Sital. 
11.—Taisal NAMES OF ORIGINAL OWNERS OR TENANTS 
A.—Single tribe. 
Khokha:. Bhor, Lodhi an. Kot Bhutta, Sshuka. 









Gogra. Motha. Wahi Horian | Bela )anjudna) Bhatti, 
Lar. Gsj Wali. Dhillan. Siders, 
Labar. Bamb. Mu un Hans. | Batian. Nun. 
Dahar. Sanji. Bash Mochiin-| Sandiénwila. | Mitti 
Traywar, Kanun. alli Gadari Kboran. 
Dumra Sandils, )anwiiran, Solji Rémota. 
Khagyewila, Wains, Samra. Manwals, Pans. 
Boran Khaki. Kalluwalla Khotsharan. Asrini. 
Langrial, Buch, Koti d Mani “yal. Dal. 
Thatta, Chak, Bappar. Kund Malkini,| Ojhla. 
Kabawaran, Jbammat. Rawal. Kukerh tts aboi. 
Kotls Mahirin. [| Wabi. Mahar, (Kakar - tribe | Makkal, 
— a Khor. De Fea of phamel) Gujar. 
mi Nisti. rs sho ke a 
(Miani-tribe ; Arya. Sandal. 
Nisti from nisf Desi, Mandan, 
and added when Pugelwari. Ghalla, 
half the vilage Koreshiwdla, Aripor, 
Was assigned), Mitra. Arawshan. 
Binds Sandila, Kasti. H 
Jhok Wains. Ahir, Kotli 
Nan Adhyana, G«mbol. Mahbtam. 
(Adhvane—iand Noich. 
between two Jazir Hora, 
branches of « Bhuteji 
river). (Bhuttas). 
7 ox 
(Waggas 
Do.a Arain. 
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B.—T' wo tribes, 
Soyar Kharak. Miri Malla. (Jammu Jat. Ghulam 
Daurins Daphna ghars, 8. ndhi. 
Langans, Rath 
Hammar. 
ILI.—Cosmtxarion OF PEN‘ONAL AND TRIBAL NAMES. 
Sulténpualr. Wochha Tem» il Khairdin Rafik Taj- . 
Hemmer. Sandils. Thandir. Homians, Wana, 
Fallu-h-1-pur, Mochi Ali Asar. Murad Man. Ramzdn, 
Salih Mai. Pannain. Mignpar Nek Mochia. gos ng 
Kammun Khor. Shadi Mahtem. “bakra Bab. | Jindu Joys. 
Alamdi Sara. Kachhala, Tabir Bhutta, | S hib Langra. | Ziadst 
Sheckhpur Lal Bhagsli. | Akla Changar,| Pathén 
Shajra. Javea Joya. Lal Sgeu. 
Gahi Mammar. Mithn Asar, 
Aziz Kaum. 
Ghedi 
Biloch, 
Halim 
Khichi 
Geder | adhi 
Rath Sai. 
G mb Buda, 
Kaura 
Kamdsna. 
Kot Matik. 
Chak 
Plobia 
courtesy 
titles for a 
Joya and 
pysd = res 
| pect). 


; 
’ 


APPENDIX IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Multén Tahsil. 


Basti Nau=a village swept away by the river and then 

resettled. 
te Shakar Bela=so called because of the sugarcane grown 

ere. 
Nilkot=called because of the indigo crops. 
Bohar=from a bohar tree planted by Baba Farid. 
Kachhkot=Mud fort. 
Kothewdla=from a faqir’s house. 
Basantkot=a fort founded on Basant Panchmi. 
Shahkot or Sakot=site of three (seh) old forts or a fort 


with three wells. 
Panjkua=either a place of five wells, or one distant 


five kos from Multan. 

Jaliwdhan=after local floods of water. 

Tattar=barren land. 

Réj-ghit=the royal ferry. 

Tindni=humble. 

Hamrot=said to be ‘ ham-rohti’” a grant made for sub- 
sistence. 

Rangilpur=the splendid village. 

Githbarébar=a narrow village almost covered by the 
span (‘ gith’) of a hand. 

Muhammadpur Ghota=the village is shut in by date 
trees and is therefore hot (ghut). 

Wan Chatta=called after a ‘ wan * or ‘ béoli’ (well 
with steps). 

Billiwalla=Records the death of a traveller’s cat that 
fell down a well. 

Tahstl Shujdbdd. 

Bhana=a cattle or sheep pen. 

Thangi=a clump of trees. 

Narul=a reedy tract. 

Kandar=a swamp of bulrushes. 

Wanoi=a clump of van trees. 
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Rappri=hard soil. 

Somién=subject to percolation from the river. 
Botowahi=a water-course in the riverain. 
vangwéli=a site of constant quarrels (jang). 


Fattehbela=Diwan Siéwan Mal is said to have conquer. 
ed some robbers here. 


Langar=revenue assigned in charity for the support of 
the servants of the Diwdns of Jalalpur. 


Khanbela=a riverain game preserve of the Khans of 
Bahaéwalpur. ; 

Kotli Adil=a fort built by Adil Khan. 

Mari Nin=house of the Ntins. 


Halél Waja=called after a village fund used to dig 
a canal cut. 


Dhundhun=smoke—smoke—in exclamation of a pre- 
vious ruler on seeing the village and perhaps refers to the 
river mist, 

Todhrén Tahstl. 

Thali=sandy ground. 


Lai-wahan=place of the small tamarisk. 
Doratta=a double Persian well. 


Pipli 7 
Khajjiwadla 
Dera Jhand + =after trees. 
Bohar ‘ 


Bohar Langah } 
Kathgarh=wooden stronghold. 

Lal Sadda=reed hut of one sadda. 
Gidran=place of jackals. 


Sherghuri=tiger’s den—so named after the tigers that 
once lived in the adjacent jungle. 


Dhanot=Dana-ot or the refuge from robbers founded 
by Dana. 


Chorwah=a dry canal bed used by robbers. 
Nangni=after a winding or snake-like water-course. 


Rabirwdla Tahsit. 
Kaurewdla=after a bitter well. 
Ukanwila=after grove of ukan trees. 


Chhapprénwile=after the reed huts that once compos- 
ed the village. 


Chopratta-char-harta=four adjacent wells. 
‘Ath-muddi=eight roots (of a famous bohar tree). 


ie 


- .. 
‘| 
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Thagga =low-lying tract. 

Kuranga=may refer to a deformed tree (ku-ranga) or to 
the loss of a flock of from a severe hailstorm (kurany)- 

Khatti Chur=said to be a corruption of kheti-zor. 

Ghasit-wahan=so called from the rapid flow of its ori- 
ginal watercourse which dragged everything before it. 

Mailsi Tahsil. 

Aroti=a place of reed huts. 

Bhagsar=place of cattle and reeds. 

Kharala=where the khar or sajji plant grows. 


Tel Chiragh=so called because the revenue was musf 
to a shrine. 


Lundi Garnaj=the thieving place of the Garnaj tribe.. 


Shitéb-garh=after a fort built very quickly in the time 
‘ of Diwan Séwan Mal. 


_ Zorkot=after a fort built by Ashraf khan, son of Karam 
Khan, Daudputra against his father’s orders. 


26 C of D—3K—1-7-26—SGFP Lahore. 
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NAMES. 


Jhokwains. 
Lutafabad. 
Nawadpur 

Binda Sandila. 
Panjkoha, 

Luthar. 
Multaniwaia. 
Mian! Rawa 
Qutabpur. 
Mohammadpur Ghota 
Sher Shah. 

Buch. 

Kabirpur. 
Makndum Rashid. 
Qasba. 
Sikandrabad. 
Shujabad. 
Gardezpur. 

Basti Mithu. 
Jalalpur Khakni. 
Lasuri. 

The Kalan. 

Atipur. 

Jahanpur. 
Karmunwali. 
ShuJatpur. 

Motha. 

dalla. 

Ounyapur. 

Chaki Rangu Khan. 
Wahi Salamat Rai. 
Lodhran. 

Gogran. 

Khanwah, 

Haveli Nasir Khan, 
Jamraniwah. 
Kahror. 

Chele Wahan. 


Ourpur. 

Mitru. 

Pakki Pul. 
Saldera. 
Allahbad. 
Mustafabad. 
Luddan. 
Karampur. 
Aliwah. 
Ganeshpur. 
Naurabba. 
Kund Sargana. 
Koranga. : 
Darkhana. 
Hataran. 
Bagar. 

Chauki Mohan. 
Mamdal. 
Narhal. 

Salar wahan. 
Munganwala. 
Jawand Singhwata- 
Kabirwala. 
Makhdumprr. 
Khanewal. 
Qureshiwala. 
Zor Kot. 
Jahanian. 
Khanewsl. 
Kacha Khu. 
Mamba. 

Jand all. 
Jauri. 

Mian Channun. 


Pakka Haji Majid 
Tolamba 
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